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INTRODUCTION. 

Census of the Settlement. —The organisation for the Census of the settle¬ 
ment was not found to he a difficult problem owing to the comparatively small 
population. Except in one or two stray cases there was generally a sense of 
ready co-operation and interest- especially by the local-bom population who 
did most of the enumeration. The local Government had however, issued a 
notification to the effect that Government servants, if required, should render 
all possible assistance in taking of the Census. 

Staff and Organisation. An officer with a separate office establishment, 
consisting of a clerk on ha. 75 per mensem and 4 sorters, was appointed. The 
previous censuses were taken by the ordinary office staff of the settlement 
offices. In Mill and 1921 the Deputy Commissioner wrote the Census Report 
and in 1901 the Chief Commissioner- wrote the report. The brevity of tho 
1921 Census Report showed that it was desirable to appoint an officer on 
special duty. 

The Census Operations of the settlement of Port ill air were carried out by 
responsible Gazetted officers of the settlement to whom general instructions 
were given by the Superintendent of Census Operations. The three Tahsil- 
dans wore appointed as Charge Superintendents, Personal instructions were 
given by'them to the Supervisors and Enumerators appointed for the Census 
work who were mostly clerks of the settlement offices. All the enumerators 
and supervisors rendered much assistance during the Census without claiming 
tt ny remuneration or allowance. 

The convict population who were hi convict stations were enumerated 
under the supervision of the jailors of the respective stations, and those hi 
service and hi villages wore enumerated by the enumerators of the respective 
blocks. It was however found that all convicts did not record themselves 
as convicts, an omission which was brought to light when comparing the total 
of persons returned as convicts with the actual number of convicts on the roll 
hi the Deputy Commissioner's office. All the forest camps and forest boats 
under the Divisional Forest Officer, South Andaman, were enumerated under 
the supervision of the Divisional Forest Officer, South Andaman, The 
enumeration of the whole of North Andaman which is a forest settlement 
was carried out under the supervision of the Divisional Forest Officer, North 
Andaman. All the ships crews and fishing boats and persons living on 
boats were enumerated by the Port Officer. Patients in different hospitals 
were enumerated under the supervision of the sLib-assistant surgeons of tho 
respective hospitals. 

The preliminary Census was carried out from litb February 1931 to 
9th February 1931. As a large number of office clerks were employed on 
Census work tho local Government at the request of the Superintendent of 
Census Operations granted two days holiday's to all offices. 

Mr. N. M. An an fchapadman&bh an, Census Clerk, was appointed as touring 
officer and lie toured throughout the settlement during preliminary and final 
enumerations inspecting and instructing the enumerators and supervisors. 
The preliminary and final enumerations were creditably completed entirely 
under bin supervision in Port Blair in the absence of the Superin¬ 
tendent of Census Operations who had gone to the Niro bans for the enumera¬ 
tion there. 

Financial. —Except the pay of a whole-time officer for 9 moot ha* and 
his office establishment the cost of the Census work was not excessive as 
Travelling allowance or Other allowances to enumerating staff were not neces¬ 
sary. Tiie settlement and Public Works Department lorries were placed 

•NoU by Census Commissioner far India. From Qelo|*»r 1 S>a 1 to April 1 !»32 Hr, DonifigtoiTs 
(mrvkc# Jia Superintendent of Centum Operation* for the Andaman and Ntobor inlands'wei« 
generously given by him without any remuneration. 


J. H H. 






IV 


at the disposal of the Siiperintendout of Census Ojierntions for the preliminary 
and final enumeration to facilitate t he visits of Census officials to the outlying 
villages scattered about the settlement and only petrol charges were paid out 
of the Census grant. The total coat of the Census of lhe j^idamong and 
Nicobar* amounted to Ks. 5,991-15-ti during 1930-31 asundci. 




EU. 

A. T- 

A. 1,—Pay of Officers * , 4 

_ 

4,00(1 

0 0 

A. 8. fay uf KmI abJisluneut ..... 

m 

57* 

12 0 

A. 3>—Allowances atid Honunuia , * * * 

p 

400 

0 0 

A r 4,—Coni £iigGUci®3 .*#*.* 


135 

0 0 

To t til A.—^uperint-endenec 

a 

5,704 

2 6 

B. L—AUcnrani:os and Honoraria , * * * 

■ 

GO 

tl 0 

Br —(out UL^ciicufti * m * * i * 

V 

120 

13 0 

Total B r —Enmngfatfcm 

* 

197 

13 0 

An amount of Be. 11,710-0-9 has been provided for the Census work during 

tin 1 ! year 1031 -32 aa under* 






Us. 

A. P* 

A- L — Pay of Officers ...... 


9,000 

0 U 

A, 2.—-Pay of lMabEslui«srt * * * * 

m 

1.970 

t) 0 

A, 3-—Allowtin™ and Honoraria - 

■ 

700 

0 0 

A. 4.—Ccmtin^riicic^ * 


290 

0 0 

Total A.—Superintendence 

m 

10,970 

0 0 

B. 1.—Pay of Establishment. * * * * * 

* 

343 

0 0 

B. 3L— AUowaucca and Honoraria . * . * 

i 

W7 

0 0 

Total B .— Enumeration 

* 

490 

0 u 

E.— Print mg wild other BUlionery charge* * * * 

■# 

250 

0 0 

An expenditure of B»s* 700 it* anticipated during 

the 

year 

1032-33 m 

uudt*r. 






Ks. 

a r. 

A. 3.— Pay of Ebt ablrihimBt -* * * . 

W 

250 

0 0 

A, 3- — Allowances and Honoraria «... 

* 

too 

0 0 

A, 4. — Coutiingmcfo* -4 * - * 

* 

100 

0 0 

Total A.—Superintendence 

i 

450 

0 O 

E.— Print ingMidmh^r wtarkmOTy eh wge* * 

4 

250 

9 0 


The Census o£ the Nicobara, 

Census enumeration of Kar Nikobar was entirely don© by the Assistant. 
ConmuHSMUifir with tlm help of several youths irom the Mission School and the 
Onsiifi of tiio Central group was taken by the Tahsildar. The Census Super¬ 
intendent visited the remaining islands and took the Census with the assist¬ 
ance oi the Tahsildar, Nankauri, on a special 10 days' trip of the Station 
Steamer. 

The Census of the aborigines was taken by the Superintendent on a special 
trip in the S. L. Akbar lasting about a fortnight. It was however not possible 



















V 


to enumerate more than a part of the population of Little Andaman as many 
septs were absent in the interior at the timo of the Census and landing on fcho 
east coast was not possible owing to the weather conditions. 

Mr, C. J. Bonington, Honorary Assistant Superintendent of Census, 
camped about a mouth on Chaura Island and collected anthropological and 
ethnological data. Dr. T. V, Damodaram Naidu accompanied him to give 
medical assistance and to take anthropcmetrical data. The assistance of the 
latter officer has Ijeen of groat value especially in connection with the treat¬ 
ment of yaws. The Senior Medical Officer, Major D’Souza, also specially 
visited the islands in the latter connection. 

Mr. 0. J. Bonington has been of the greatest assistance in compiling this 
report especially with the chapters in the History and Cultural Anthropology 
nf the Nicobarcse, He spent several months in these islands. He also wrote 
the note on Rhanlus in co-operation with Staff Captain fcheard of the Saiva- 
tion Army, I am also indebted to the Reverend Stevenson who wrote the 
note on the Religion of the Nicobars. Dr, <T. H, Hutton, Census Commission¬ 
er for Tiidia, and Colonel M, L. Farrar, late Chief Commissioner of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, have kindly gone through the report and T 
am indebted to them for their valuable advice. 
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CENSUS OF INDIA 

1931 


Part l-A —REPORT ON THE ANDAMANS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Geography and Oceanography. 

The Andamans, some 204 largo and small islands, lie in tlio Bay ,-i Bengal, 
500 miles from the Hooghlv mouth, 120 miles from ('apo Negro i s in Burma! 
and 340 miles from ike northern extremity of Sumatra, within n parallel in 
grain formed by the 10th and 14th degrees of north latitude mid 02nd mid 
04th degrees of east longitude. The extreme length of the island group is 
219 mil os, with an extreme width of 32 miles, covering a land area of 2.5118 
square miles. 

A study of the contours and physiological factors exhibited indicates 
that the Andamans and Nioobars form a eontinuou* range of lofty submarine 
mountains extending from Cape Nograis in Burma to Aehin Head in Sumatra, 
which Colonel R. B. Seymour Sowell m his ” Geographic and Ocean- 1 graphic 
Research in Indian Waters " ( J. A. S. B., Volume IX, No. I) proves u; Inter¬ 
rupted in places by channels of various depths formed prior to the triassic 
peri os l which marks the evolution of mammalia, eliminating the theory ad¬ 
vanced by Ivurz that the inlands have within this jwrloil been connected with 
Burma. Colonel Sewell dates the Andaman-Nicobar ridge to the late cteta- 
ceous period considerably prior to the trlassie, and holds that these mein 
channuls, viz,, Preparie channel (10*> fathoms), Ten Degrees channel (Mt 
fathoms) and the channel between Sumatra and the Nicobar* (about 75o 
fathoms) were fractures of this period, 

Baden Kloss in “ Thu Andamans and Nicobar* ” (1003), having made a 
thorough study of the mammalian and avian fauna, holds that there has um oi¬ 
lmen any surface connection with the continent. Thus Colonel Sewell's 
valuable work, disposes ol the theory current hi the last century of connection 
with tlie mainland since the triassic period. 

It was further opined by Kura in 188(1 and Oldham in 188 i that the 
Andamans were the residue above water of submarine subsidence which was 
still continuing. Sir R. Temple supported this theory in his Census Hcj>ori, 
K«)L The wt iter’s observations spread over some thirty years, lead him to 
believe that rising and subsidence in various parts still continue, but an 
purely of a local and superficial character. They are readily visible in the tidal 
forests, for instance, as certain specie* of mangrove will only grow at cut Lain 
tide levels. When small areas suddenly die out without reproducing their 
own species, the cause may lye traced to cither u local rise or subsidence of the 
soil or to conditions being changed by the formation of a new beach during a 
cyclone. Examples of the latter are found on North Reef Island as well as 
at Bumita (..reek, littln Andaman, where a fresh-water jhit of considerable 
extent has formed and consequently mangrove forests have died. It is 
these local change* that were mistaken by Kurz fur u sign of continuous 
aubaidence of the inlands. Tit at the island* have risen from the sea 1«*1 i s 
shown by tho coral formation on the North East of Havelock, little Andaman 
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Z OttAlTUK I.—GEOGRAPHY AND OCEANOGRAPHY. 

and Katelmi us well tu-t Uhaura* ivar Nlkobar, and Bompoka where Coral form- 
atiinis are found at considerable heights. On Chaura, for instance, the hill 
at llit) ond i»l the island (3Gl>) feet is covered with com!. At Kar Nikohar, 
within the memory ol the people, part of the island rose and another subsided 
during an earthquake. 


CHAPTER II. 

Soil and Configuration. 

The -Uidanmns consist of a mass of hilLs enclosing very narrow valleys, 
the whole covered by dense tropical jungle. Throughout South and Middle 
Andaman there are two main ranges of steep hills of sandstone formation, 
from which spurs ran in all directions. On the east the hills rise to considerable 
height, the chief being Mount Diavolo behind Cuthberl Bay, 1,678 feet in 
Middle An daman ; in South Andaman, Koiob, 1,505 feel , Mount Harriet ,1,103 
feet and the Cholunga Range 1,063 feet t in North Andaman, Saddle Peak 
2,4Co foot; in Rutland Island, Ford’s Peak 1,422 feet. Intrusive rock of ser- 
pen tine appears here and there throughout the group, especially at the 
Cinque Islands* Rutland Maud and Saddle Peak in North And am an. Between 
the chief mountain ranges, which follow the east and west coast lines, undulat¬ 
ing ground is found which often consists of impermeable blue day beds, in- 
durutud shales and conglomerates containing pebbles of quartz and jasper 
beds * sandstone hills and knolls crap up irregularly. Such ureas are usually 
waterless In the dry season. 

The geological formation of Ritchie’s Areiiipelago is quite different from 
that of South An daman. Havelock Island is surrounded for tho moat part by 
white clayey limestone cliffs up to 540 feet high (Mt. Yofco). These surround 
a basin in the centre of the island* which is drained by the Golugma Creek. 
This basin is undulating and the underlying roek is a line grained eal aruous 
sandstone, I ’eel and Wilson Islands are nearly all gently undulating or |lat. 
The latter has a hill 708 feet in tho west cunier. On the two last named 
islands, ihe geological formation is similar to that of Havelock. 

Thorn is about a square mile ui level ground at. the north end of Havelock 
of eoiaf and sand formation particularly suitable for a coconut plantation, 
which on this soil would come into bearing after five or six years. 

Several square miles of level ground suitable for wet cultivation are found 
in the Betapur valley Li Middle Andaman. 


CHAPTER ill. 

The Forests. 

-HI the islands are densely wooded except, perhaps a few <4 tin higher 
peaks, parts of tho Cinque Islands and GO square miles or thereabouts which 
have been cleared in what is now the settlement of Port Blair. The forests 
ore divided into two main types, i.e,, evergreen and deciduous, the type 
depending entirely on the underlying soil and rock formation, which deter¬ 
mines the presence or absence of water near tho surface du r i t ig th u c I ry weal he r, 
and this is probably tho teal factor governing thodistrib jtbi of the two typt s 
of forests. 

in the deciduous forests, which exist mainly on the lower mid more gentle 
slopes of the liills, the principal tree Is Fteronirpu* datbcrgioiden (Pad auk) 
Ltnd associated with it aru i 'aunt itun etipkifllum (I >bnp), Stf.rnif.Ut c/intpun iduta 

(Papjta), Albizzm Idtb&k { Koko), Botnbax iasig/u (Ibdni, Lafferekoemia 
knot (I J yhnna), Ternnimlia Manii (Black Chughun). Terminal in biuhita 
(WMte Phugluni), and Ttrmtnaliii prwuit (Bndnm), which arc the principal 
timber trees. Besides these there are many other species <<[ minor import 
unce from a limber or revenue-producing point of view. 
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Tlit! moist valleys along fresh water stream and also the steeper hill* are 
taken up by evergreen forests. Various species of Dipterocarpm (GurjanJ 
are the most conspicuous anil with it are associated Htercidin ^(vmgmnmakt^ 
Myritsim irya (Nuti nag) , Onlopb yfl > t m spue lab i h (Lakhfni A rtocurp a,i chap - 
Im/m (TatmgpaiDg) and several others of minor importance. 

Mangrove foreats are found on the estuaries of the many crooks in 1ieltn 
van,lug from a few yards to over a mile hi width. Some of these growing 
near high tide limits are covered with high trees {Bruguifm gymnorhiza) up 
to o feet in girth, which form more or Jess pure forests, the yield varying 
perhaps from 50 to 100 tons to the am* nr even more. 

There are a number of excellent harbonra and for the greater jwirt the 
islands are eat nj> by many small tidal cTcoks which make the working of the 
forests comparatively easy anil the average drag seldom exceeds a mile. 
At the same time exploitation requires some experience of local conditions 
and foresight as the coastal areas arc exposed to the open seas and 
advantage has to f>e taken of the various seasons of the year to work 
different tracts, f-anips have also often to lie shifted because the areas are 
waterless in Die dry weather and elephant fodder is sometimes scarce. 

Government have worked there forests by departmental agency almost 
from the l>egbndng of the establishment of the settlement. A start was made 
witli portable forest saw mills and hand sawing in the forest of sleepers and 
Pad auk polos for the Indian Telegraph Department: later a saw mill was 
erected by the Public Works Department at Chatham with an average out¬ 
turn of 100 tons monthly. In 1015 this mill was closed and a now mill was 
bought by the Purest Department from the Bombay Burma Trading 
f fompany with a possible monthly output of 750 tons in squares and scantlings. 
A second mill, an American Circular mill, was erected in Chatham in H)27. 
An American Band mill was opened on North Andaman in 1925. Tho 
total capacity of the Andaman mills is about 20,000 tons annually. Extrac¬ 
tion has been mainly by elephants but of late years with the advent of the 
match log trade buffaloes have also been used successfully. 

Mechanical extraction by means of a skidder was tried in 1930. Un¬ 
fortunately it hail to be dosed down temporarily owing to the general trade 
depression. Tt waa proved however that it was as economical as elephant 
[lower, if not more so in selected areas so long as mature timbers of all species 
are taken out, hut the difficulty nf marketing all species has still to he solved. 

The net revenue obtained from the forests from I8(i9 to 1930 amounts to 
Ra. 45,65,764 which includes a capital asset of Rs, 21,39,983. During the 
same period some fifili thousand tons of timber excluding poles and lire- 
wood have beer, removed so t hat Government has obtained n profit of approxi¬ 
mately Ks. 7 a ton on an average. An inside knowledge of departmental 
working however reveals the fact that nearly all the profit has been obtained 
on about one-third of the total output, i. r., on L’adauk and of late on soft 
wood Logs which are * onsumod by the match trade and a limited numlxnr of 
squares of other specie®. The remaining timber mainly scan l lings have 
often been sold at a loss. 

In L91S m new division waa formed on North Andaman with 
headquarters at Stewart Sound. It was originally intended to confine ex¬ 
ploitation mainly to Pud auk, but in order to establish a more regular and 
systematic working of the forest exploitation of other specks, so-called hard 
woods which form, the bulk of the stand of these forests, waa eventually 
decided on. An American band mill was erected for the purpose at Stewart 
Sound. Except when a considerable quantity of Pudauk waa extracted, t,he 
new division baa never Liecii a financial success, and the extraction camps 
and the mill a era dosed down hi 1931, a r owing to the world trade depression 
a market could not bp found for the output of both division*. The division 
is never likely to Ik* a financial success unless cither exploitation bo confined 
to the more valuable species, as was originally intended, or market conditions 
improve and the nul -turn is considerably increased. The out turn of the mill 
would at least have to I mi doubled to bring down over-heads. In order to 
achieve this a lietter sales organisation and expert management would be 
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necessary anti both of these fire difficult to organize under Government agency 
for various reasons as experience has proved. These problems are recognised 
anil are receiving attention. It might prove satisfactory to lease out the 
forest to private enterprise. 

The Timber Stand of the Forests. 

Of the 5.508 square miles forming the total land area of the Andamans 
alK»ut 1 .5011 square miles are estimated to contain forests other than mangrove. 
Recent enumeration of all species shows that the stand of mature timber of all 
species varies from 8 to 30 tons per acre, and averages 15 tons to the acre. 
It is therefore roughly estimated that the forests contain some J4 to 15 million 
tons of mature timber ripe for the axe. All these timbers huwovor cannot 
be sold at present because there is no market demand for them, moreover 
only about two-thirds of the whole forest area is accessible for working, the 
remainder being either exposed to long stretches of a weather-beaten open 
coasts or effectively occupied by savage tribes. Eliminating such areas the 
estimated stand of the principal s]>ecies for which there is a demand is as 
follows:—the first rotunm giving the total amount of mature timber avail- 
aide and the second column the exploitable amount per annum accepting a 
felling rotation of 30 years in the first instance :— 

Tew*. Tews. 


Pudauk . . 5,00,000 10,060 

Dhup.5,00,000 10,000 

Papita .. 6,00,000 10,606 

tiurjrm. 0,00,000 20,000 

White Cluiglsin. ....... 1,50,000 5,000 

Badsai.4.00,600 13,333 

Koko ......... 50,000 1,066 

Diiln. 60,000 2,06(1 

Tnnngpeing ........ 50,1(00 1,066 


2S. 3U.OOO 04,320 


The estimate though rough is conservative find it may safely lie taken 
that about a hundred thousand tons per annum can ho removed and can 
probably be marketed. This is only a little more than twice the cimount 
w hich has I icon taken out in recent years, Besides there are other species 
fur w hich a market is sure to lie found in the near future, especially soft wood 
packing ease timber wiiich could not be dealt with in the local mills because 
the plant is uol suitable For jt. If the Govern meat obtain a royalty on an 
average of seven lakhs of rupees annually, four lakhs of rupees maybe counted 
mi as net return after allowing for maintenance of establishment, and sylvi¬ 
cultural works. Tliis is an estimate of the revenue obtainable jf the forests 
are leased feu ft private firm. The forests arc therefore a valuable asset nf the 

Andamans* 


CHAPTER IV. 

History, 

The history of the Andamans has been doanribed in detail by both Sir 
R, Temple and Mr. R. F. Low is, but a short summary follow's of the history 
of the settlement t*> make the report self-contained. 

(u) Earh/ History ,—Owing to their central position along the trade 
routes uf India. Burma and the Far East, many mentions of the inlands are 
found in an cient history. Their excellent, harbours served both its a refuse 
in the monsoons as well as a place to replenish water supply. Like the 
Nicobar* the islands are mentioned by Claudius Ptolemy ('2nd Century) as 
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Agmatae* while the Aral* travellers of the 9th Cfflitory mention them as 
Aigaiuanain, by the Ghineae Buddhist Monk T’Tsing (872),Mm , co Polo (128fJ), 
Friar Qdcirio (1322) and Nicnlo fJorti (1430), The earliest mention of the 
islands and their inhabitants has l>ecn seen by some in the Ramayana of Hindu 
Mythology which, is regarded m indicating the inhabitants of the Andaman 
by its references to the ' Haimjmm ’ or ‘monkey peoples', the aboriginal 
antagonists of the Aryan immigrants in India- According to Temple (Census 
Report, 1901) the Malays refer to them as 1 Hand liman 11 a corrupt form of 
Hanuman whicli has Imhiti carried down to them in story and tradition. 
Malays for many centuries used the islands Tot piratical purposes and for a 
trade in Andamanese slaves, These slaves found 1 heir way to the courts of 
Siam, Cambodia, ami Indo-Chma for many a century, thus naturally bringing 
about the deepest distrust and hostility on the part of the aborigines to all 
visitors to the islands. 

{*) History of the Settlements Owing to the activities of Malay pirates, 
the niaasacres of shipwrecked crews, and the desire to found a pena] colony 
in 1788. Lord Cornwallis sent Lt. Colobrook and Lt. Blair to survey the islands 
and write a report as to their suitability for colonization. In 1789 the Unit 
settlement was established on Chatham Island at Port Comwallta, now Port 
Blair, consisting of u free colony. In 1792 the settlement was transferred to 
north-east harbour, now Port Cornwallis, which owing to its vastly superior 
harbour, was excellent for the fleet. Thu* however proved to bo very un¬ 
healthy, and a high mortality rate caused the settlement at Port Cornwall is 
to I le al joI is I ied . Ti i c hi eu of making the scttlpnon t a penal colony was first 
entertained when it moved to the northern harbour. The settlement was 
cleared but no mention of it was made for several years beyond having a 
station ship in the islands to show that the Government had not relinquished 
their claim. 

Tot the next fift yoais the inlands have scant notice in the records. In 
1824 the British Fleet was appointed to rendezvous at Port Cornwallis before 
the first Burmese War. in 1825 .1. E. Alexander (Travels from India to 
England) gives an interesting Recount of a landing at Little Andaman. In 
1837, Dr. Heifer, a Russian geologist, was murdered while searching for gold 
north of Port Cornwallis. In 1844, Occurred the queorly coincidental wro. hu 
of the transports “ Rnnneymedo ” mid “ Briton bound fur Calcutta with 
troops from Sidney and Gravesend respectively, in the mime storm oil tlx 
Arc h ipol ago. The vessels were driven up on to the mangrove with in a qu arte r 
of a mile of one another. Various attacks wen made on the troops by 
Andamanese oi the Aka-llalawa tribe. 

Second Establishment of the Settlement.- Tim wrecks and visits of various 
vessels to the islands involved their crews in affrays with the Andamanese 
which ended hi & general massacre. Tti prevent t his ns well as to establish a 
penal colony, necessitated by the Mutiny, Government ordered n compre¬ 
hensive report, t o be submitted on the islands by a special selected committee. 
In 1857 Port Blair WBS sclented m the licat site for the establishment of a 
Penal Settlement. 

Dr.J.P. Walker .— In March 1868 1>. J. 1’, Walker arrived in the 
Andamans with 200 convicts and a guard of 50 men *.f the Old Naval Brigade. 
At the end of 3 months this nu tutor was increased to 773, but onlv 
481 remained as 292 or 37 per cent, had either escaped. died in hospital or 
to’ien hanged. Dr. Walker was ;t very strict disciplinarian and had to resort 
to severe measures to deter tin; convicts from escape. 

‘Note >nj Census Cow mi same r for India .— 11 Apmatw " i* a variant rtiFvditig pmbnhtv tn to 
profcJTnl t.o the oioie iifliinl ' AgHinai.T " ; an a!;-, imo Biucnriiktmn on Mi" Virinnl ret.dLnits in 
" Ayrnmitm ", which brings iw vorj it w In the Arabic dual Angunuumia for (4re»t an.] tittle 
Andaman. though in point of fact it it- tin i art tutors mu the iihuitla ivh. .... Ptolemy describes as 

Agmnatoe. Yule however tfiigjieatii a similar ulerilifkalion for tin b.L-.ml . . int-Td rnned lv, 

Ptolemy— Agalko u rbuW.Nas, for wfm-Ti he would iJWfflilnufdy read Agdaimonos AV.ww, L-cttin'.. 
thus stilt nearer to our '* Andaman” ApraronUy tin- Ay inns tie islanders are t.. he regarded 
ja inhabit ti it: toth Agddimonm News anrl the adjoining five Barussae inlanda, whidi Ynle |, Ml . 
tiftos with the Nicobar* under their name of Lankhti Bains [aid,- infra, page uj). 


& fl. H, 
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Attacks by tilio Andamanese were frequent ami of a serious nature, and 
(nlminuted in the Battle of Atardeen on the I4th May 1830. Fortunately 
the settlement had been warned by jin craped convict Dm lb Nath Towari 
who had for several years been living with the aborigines, and the authorities 
wore aide to make preparations for the Impending attack or the consequences 
might, have been serious. Dudli Nath was among the Aka-Rea-da. and not 
the Jarawa as stated in von Eickst-odt’s publication, lie was granted his 
release for his timely services. 

Colonel J. C, Ifaujhhn (October 1859).—Captain J, C. Haughtuaof the 
Moultnein OoinnUBBion succeeded Dr. Walker. He adopted a more humane 
method of treatment of convicts and much endeared himself to them. He 
mail age I to establish friendly relations with the Andamanese, who began to 
visit the settlement. In 1861 the administration of the islands was transferred 
from the control of the Government of India to that of the Chief Commissioner 
of Burma. Mr. Haughtun is still known tu the local-bom emulation as Jan 
Hilton. 

Colonel Ty tier (1862).—Colonel Tjdlcr continued Colonel Ha ugh ton's 
humane methods. At this period some 149 acres had been cleared and 
cultivated. 

Lord Napier of Magdula visited the inlands in 1863. and wrote a memo¬ 
randum suggesting certain reforms. He also secured a grant from Govern¬ 
ment for the formation ol the Andaman Homo. There ware some 3,1 Kin 
convicts in tho settlement by 1864. 

During Colonel Ford's tenure (1864). the number of convicts in the 
settlement increased from 3,294 to 6,965. The area under cultivation me reused 
from 149 to 353 acres while a further 724 acres were cleared. 

To 1863 General Man, who had been deputed ten years earlier to annex 
the settlement, assumed charge. Having previously occupied important 
positions in the Straits Settlement, he decided to introduce the penal system 
currant there, which was founded by Sir Stamford Raffles hi 1823. In 
I860 a branch penal settlement was established in the Nioobars which con¬ 
tinued till 1888, The number of convicts increased to 8,873, and 3.000 acres of 
land had been cleared and 876 been biought tinder cultivation. Tin* health 
of the settlement improved, showing a reduction of the death rate from 
10-16 per cent, to 1-2 per cent. In 1869 the settlement was re t ransferred 
to the control of the Government of India. 

General Stewart (1871) (Afterwards Field Marshal Sir 1>, Stewart),— 
The Viceroy of India, Lord Mayd, who took a keen personal Interest in the 
settlement, drew up a scheme of reforms for General Stewart in carry out. 
“ He directed that special attention be paid to cultivation, produce "of the 
self-supporters, cattle-raising, timber, and produce from the Andamanese, 
as well as the codifying of General Man’s rules into regulations (Sir 
Richard Temple, CensiH Report, 1901, page 360.) On the Sth February 1872 
Lord Mayo was murdered by a convict at Hope Town while on a visit to the 
Andamans. In 1872 the administration was raised to the rank of a Chief 
CommissionersI j ip. Tire Andaman Regulation of 1874 was drafted, placing 
the settlement judicially under the Government of India, instead of under the 

High Court of Calcutta, and life-terra convicts ootild be released after 21)_25 

years of penal servitude, provided it had been accompanied by good conduct. 

During General A. 0. Harwell's tenure (1875) the Andaman and Nicobar 
Regulation III of 1876 came into force. 

Colonel T . Cadell, V. C. (1879), -Colonel Gail el l hold the appointment for 
thirteen years which are marked by great economical developments of the 
settlement and its resources. In 1883 the Forest Department was established 
In 18?IO the Lyall-Lethbridge Commission included the proposal of separate 
eon (moments for a short |«?r1«il for convicte, and further confinement in an 
associated jail Tor a period of throe years. The Cellular Jnil wag built as u 
result oi these proposals but the Associate 1 Jail was not built l>eeause it w fts 
found that- it w ould bo difficult to find suffloiont intramural work for the cim- 
victs ; moreover, the incarceration of a large number of convicts would denude 
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tho Hettloment of the necessary labour for carrying out current: public works 
in the colony, Actually also the two sites on tho Mini* Bav and Fah<mraon 
nitla wore found too small. * 

Colonel /Word (1S92). -Colonel Hartford held the post for two yean., 
wild i hi 1894 Jio wm attacked and nearly murdered f>v a coimet Hu 
pursued the reforms suggested by the Lyal] - Lethbridge Commission. ’ 

n ^ lT IilC * tar d Temple'* period of office from 1894 to 1903 the old 

I emd Settlement was at its zenith. The Cellular Jail was c ompleted during 
tins permti and the PI iminx Bay Dockyard and workshops were considerably 
enlarged, while the reclamation of the South Point- A herder swamp, which 
was started during this time but completed only in about 191* hod the moH 
far reaching effects on the health of the future colony. 

,i T it ., W ^ Ootand Douglas's period of office from JO 13 to 1920 that 

the Jails Committee formed its report and suggested abolishing tho Andamans 

r 0ny ' ilhi , of * forest colony w™ started in 

i j ^ / 1 t Au ' a ” m] \ Dl T lflW f , wlucl) li «* Btimddy gru wn hut m i for tu u at e l y 
liad to be temporarily closed down in 1931 owing to the General Trade de¬ 
pression. Kneeing Urn dosing of the penal settlement in tho near future 
sovcral thousand acres of coconut plantations were planted up width now 
yield an annual revenue of about Ra. 12,000 per annum. 

Enquiries were also mado during this period into the total indebtedness 
of t.iie Aieobarese to traders, and further credit was prohibited. As a result, of 
tins enquiry a period of years was ullowed during which traders might collect 
irimt they could, alter which nil remaining debts were to lie wiped out. 

During Colonel Beadou's tenure from 1020-23 orders were mppiml +, 
ehisc the Penal Settlement, With the exception , ome 1,400 MappilJa re¬ 
bellion prisonera and some Fun ja bis no more Convicts were received Un 
murned women convicts were returned to India, also certain catqgpriea (l f 
men convicts. The Government coconut plantations were made over to 

ZT down mid s,hlue curtailment of staff 

mafic. The convict strength fell from 11,532 to S.S23. Coloud Ikado n 

contemplated various changes which could not be carried out for want n 
fluids, but at least a begmmng was mud, in the abolition of book- ,>f the 
dtsoiphue and in shortening the probationary stages of convict 

Colonel Ferrar held charge from 1923-1931. During this ^riudvviy largo 
changes were introduced and the plans for an immediate abandonment/of ih, 
settlement gWft way to a scheme for oolmmation and development throu-di 
tlic agency of an enlarged population winch was to be created by the settk 

T Ut m V Z\ IJ1 ?“‘.«V ,X ' t!U,1V,< ' ta fU,<l lho " All troubh/omeJ, I it' - 

a s or violent mu.iimUs were repat riated. The recruitment of convicts was 
(iUci?d on a voluntary instead of a compulsory bam and volunteers to be 
accoptml had to la: youngish mon, fete from pronounced criminal taint The 
old period of i0 yea™ on probation as a labouring convict was abolished a d 
ufter a few tauntba u, the < 'elluiar Jail all convict. found themselves ,,Sd "n 
a wages Imam and freed from the necessity to wear cone iet d res, iui.I fromothS 
regulations which became progressively obsoletc ilh the moral standard a id 
general outlook of the eonvlcts changed. Any convict » idling £ “hf B 
»'ifo and famdy could do m and dining the [lortal comparatively Whom? 
gonooua communities of MapjuUua, Bormans, Bhantua m,d Sikha forZd 

Iho speudmg of thon wages by live thooaa . . more 

the wage-aamin| convicts who work for Government are now termed h£ 
mven u groat stimulus to local trade and improved the total stiuidnlds „? 
Imng. At the same time tho lot of the free man whs iiimmvS v 1 
Eegnlationa ni „f 1U20 and others later, have introduce! Surity of f^d 

SgfllK'ff SlfS . »*nviiliim.t: . have abolished lauding peniiit/and 
rratri'.ted ^e "Mfgnt™i to obtain annual roaidontial lioeimoH. fiul, 
lave had a viable eBeet on tin. land, and on the urban and rural ,,„ m da t , , 
Lvervwhero thv , T l,omerat hula oi iormer times are giving wav to irf , ’ 

.st™,-t K | two stoned houses of Mn timber and iron roofs, w.U, .2!- .™' 
glased windows and ether amenities. A modem agricultural depart^ 
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ha;! buen atwted, co-opomtive Kocietitss organized tmd otlier social movement® 
have received an impetus, Sonic! of the more euiispiauoiis public works have 
been the new deep water jetty at t 'hathant, coimected with the main land by a 
causeway wide enough to take two motor lorries abreast, also Kush Island has 
received an up-to-date electric power plant. The most outstanding of ail 
has been the lilliu g of almost all the important malarial swamps round the liar- 
Iwur by dredgers of which special mention in made elsewhere. These change# 
have 1>een mentimiod here in some detail as they ahed light, oil the changes 
that have occurred hi the population, of which the chief points aie the in¬ 
crease in the proportion that the free population bears to the convict, and the 
great increase in women a ml children. An interesting fact which shows what 
the outside world thinks of prospects hi tliu Andamans is the building and 
equipping ol a match factory by private enterprise at a coat of three and a 
half lakhs of rupees. This commercial venture, it is espcctod, will lead to 
others. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Aborigines. 

The Negrito rme is surmised to have hem the earliest people to inhabit 
the continent of South Eastern Asia and of this race tho Andamanese 
&ml the .Sem&ugB of the Malay Peninsula represent to-day perhaps the 
purest type. in the Philippines the Aetus Lire of the same origin but less 
pure in type, while traces of their race inbred with other tribes are represented 
In Malaya and are perhaps to lie found, in Assam and in the hi 11* of Southern 
India* The chief characteristic of those peoples, a char act eristic which is the 
key-note of Andamanese life, is, that they are naturally, u collectors of food, 
and not cultivators* * * * * The social unite is the family, and they move in 
family groups, where game, iish and wild yams are easiest to obtain/ 1 The 
many anthropological similarities of customs 7 religion, weapons, treatment 
of the dead, etc*, point el early to the deJinite relationship of the AndtmnLiicge 
to the aboriginal race inhabiting South Eastern Asia which is mentioned in 
Hindu Mythology* 

it Is only owing to their unique inositioii and complete isolation from the 
rest of the continent that their survival can be accounted for* 

The Andamanese are of two types [a) The coast tribes of South 
Andaman and ah the tribes of M iddle and North Andaman. (6) The Oiigoa 
of Li t tie Andaman, including the data was of South Andaman and the Sontinc- 
lose of North Sentinel Island, 

The difference between t-heao two types is distinct, both in features, 
mode of dross, structure of bows, and language. Sir R, Temple in his Census 
Report, 11)01, divided the JLrst group into two sections* Tho Y crew a or northern 
section containing the Chmriar* Kora* Tabu, Yere, and Kedu tribes. The 
southern or llojign^iji section containing the Juwai ? Kol, Bea, B&lawa, and 
Jlojigyuh tribes, ibis first group is however no longer an actuality.* 1 Its 
members have lust all cohesion since notue of the claim have entirely died out, 
while the remaining individuals many irrespective of tribe* with however 
no contact with the Gngc-Jaruwu group, who keep to themselves. 

EortmirL Lely valuable historical, aiuhropologicrd and ethnological data 
of this group have been fceeorded by Man, Temple p Portman and Brown, so 
no further mention need be made of them. 

The Southern group or Ungc- Jarawa group is the only one whicii is siiLJ 
intact. Those inhabit tile wliult of South Andaman, K illI.ml- i. Litth Andaman 
and North Sentinel. in addition there wan a fourth clan of Jar a was on 
Rutland o[ \\ hl;h nr?thing hits 3 men seen since 11.KI7. In that year a. boy of the 
clan wa a reported to l>e staying with the Gngos* but ho escaped 1 scfore he was 
^cen by the authorities. A small communal hut belonging to tJu.se people 
however was seen. The hut was uf the Kamo type as that built by the Ongo* 
but quite different to the Jorawa communal huts; ue vortheleas the Ongps 

L’LuJijtci V ! (q), Tlj-fc Ajidii thjjua. .Ho-iLi-ti 
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called them Jarawas and did, not claim any relationship with them. This 
is interesting, m view of the fact that the fourth clan of the Southern group 
has not i>een again recorded. though Portman mentions that the Rutland 
Jura was were distinct from, the South Andaman J ora was. 

Portman further opines that the Jura was and Cages, were originally 
one people consisting of eremUiga, i.e., forest dwellers and aryoto. or coast 
dwellers and these tribes were the first to come in contact with Blair’s 
settlers from 1789- 799 1 ' and that contact with civilization reduced the group 
so considerably that they conld no longer hold their own against the Aku 
Beas. Thus the Ongea, coast-dwellers, retreated to Rutland anti Little 
Andaman, while tho Jura was. forest dwellers, retreated to the interior of South 
Andaman, This tlieoiy is possible but it is doubtful whether the separation 
took place as recently as 1789-09, for though there arc many points of similarity 
between the Ojiges and Jaruwaa which entirely separata them from tho other 
Andamanese of Great Andaman, there are nevertheless distinct differences 
in dialect, custom, wearing apparel, house construction, etc,, which makes one 
believe that they have been separated for more than a hundred years. 

Cultural Differences, Bow*. The Jurawa, Cage, and Sentinel islander* 
bow is a curve ! long bow. while that of the remaining Southern tribes is 
S shaped and the North Andaman bow though also S shaped is somewhat 
different from that of the Southern Andamanese and is invariably inverted 
when unstrung. The Jarawa bow though considerably longer, broader and 
heav ier is similar to the tinge bow. The Jarawa and 'Sentinelese bows have 
similar patterns marked on them, while the 0 ugo bow has no special markings, 

Btmfate .— Tlie finge-Jarawa baskets have a pointed bottom and are 
coarsely woven while the rest of the Andamanese make a basket with a 
“ kink " in the liottom and finely woven. A basket found on North Sentinel 
in 1927 was of very fine workmanship, 

Wearing Apparel .— The Onge-darawfts do not wear the bustle {bod ) 
on their posteriors as t he coastal Great Andamanese do. They do not wear 
leaves in flic front as i fie Bojjgngiji, but long tassels of fibre ; the Jarawaa and 
Sentinel islanders wear a short, tassel and have also been found quite naked. 

Canoes.—i The outrigger canoe of the Ongeg differs from those of the two 
Northern groups : the prow from which the turtle are harpooned is according 
to Portman of recent origin and copied from the Great Andaman pattern. 
The Sentinelese have a different type of canoe altogether turning npwarda 
ami cutoff short at, both ends, which is not a good sea boat, and could only be 
usod on the shallow reefs surrounding tho island. The Jarawns have no 
canoe but build rafts for crossing tho straits. 

Huts ,—Tho Jarawas and Gages construct largo communal huts though 
differing in shape. Tire Onges sleep on raised cane platforms in the huts, 
while the Jarawaa and Sontinoleso sleep on the ground. The remaining 
groupt haw no communal huts now but ordinary thatched lean-to shelters. 

Remains of Ancestors.— Tin- tinge, Jarawas, and Sentinelese have never 
been found to carry tin complete skulls of their relations about with 
them, but part of the jaw Itoue and other small Iwnes. The other group* 
preserve the entire skull. It ha* however been found that the Sen tan close 
liun- their infants in their huts plsohig a Nautilus shell and other smaller 
shells over tho grave. The same has i>een recorded of the other groups. 

Dancing .—The Jarewas and tinges do not use specially scooped out 
pieces of board for beating the time upon when they assemble for dancing, 
although a Jarawa woman has been seen using a hollow tree to dance m. 
The dances of the Onges and Jarawaa are quite distinct from one another. 
The Jarawaa usually dance in their communal huts where they always keep a 
large number of bundles of small leaf branchlefcj for t he purpose. The < nastal 
Great Andamanese usually use similar bunches cf leaves with which to strike 
the ground in their turtle dance, hopping all the time on Imth feet in a bent 
down at* rtnde with the knee* thrown forward. T'fi+ (luges t lam e in the open, 
men and women steading opposite each other bending their knees forward at 
the same time lift ing iheir heels. Such dancer have a sexual inspiration 
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JfftHW, — The Qnget and Sentinelese ija© multiple-headed arrows for 
shooting fish and birds. In the caae of the Santinelese, they use arrows 
barbed with small splinters of pigeon-bone. Specimens taken at North 
Sentinel showed they had been mainly used in shooting pigeon as they had a 
large mint Iter of small feathers adhering to the prongs. Perhaps port* of their 
diet consists of such meat, for the number of pig so small an island must be 
limited. On a visit to the island a few pig were however seen. 

Marriage, — The Onges marry while young, the girls lieing ten or eleven 
years old and not even developed. Thin i> not to be wondered at for Onge 
children seem to know all about sex matters which is perhaps due to their 
living together in communal huts as well as to the notion* exhibited hi their 
dance*. \Vith the Ouges there seems tu be jio elaborate ceremony as with other 
Andamanese. Men on a casual visit from distant villages are very often 
given a young girl* by ftn elder merely placing the man's hand on the girl's 
wrist, no w ord 1 wing spoken. The girl is quite docile and goes along but should 
the man let go.she will escape into the jungle and lie has to go luone without 
her. Nothing is known about the Jarawas. 

(fretting . — The tinges unlike the Andamanese are completely silent 
when they meet. Tho residents of a village when meeting friends sit on the 
sand and the visitor* sit on their laps ; thus they embrace each otheT for 
several minute* without saying a word and pass on from one person to the 
next until all have been embraced. both men and women. Nothing is known 
About the Tarawa* or Sentiueleae. 

From general observation of the customs of the clans of the outer group, 
the Onges of Little Andaman and the Jura was of South Andaman may be 
classed m closely related. They are known to understand each other, whereas 
none of the friendly Great Andaman tribe* understand either the Cnges or 
the Tarawa*. 

The Jam was of South Andaman and the Sentineled© are apparently 
vary closely allied ; possibly the latter are .Jurawas, who while crossing 
M in pliersni Straits nn a raft were drifted out to sea by the tide and landed on 
North Sentinel Island. 

Port man also mentions t. lie existence of an emn/opa clan of On gas on 
Little Andaman. This information was derived from some Andamanese who 
were left on Little Andaman for a short time. They had told him of men 
coming from the south who had larger bows than the Onges, and of similar 
length to the Tarawa bow. A considerable portion of Little Andaman both 
in the Northern and Southern parts of the island has liven surveyed by the 
writer, but no indication of a separate eremfagn clan was found. Its exiet- 
enoe is therefore doubtful. Possibly the people ludonged t o u neigh Injuring 
sept, which had larger bows, for it happens that particular septs make larger 
bows when they are at enmity with another sept. On the other hand the island 
tins not lieeu complet ely explored, and the existence of an inland sept may 
s! ill be found. 

Conrht-iiaii, -Von Eiekstedt, a German anthropologist w r ho recently 
visited the Andamans, was also of the opinion that tho Huge-Tarawa* and 
the remaining Andamanese represented two different layers of tho primitive 
Negrito race. He further mentioned that he noticed among the Onges of 
Little Andaman somatic inthionias of Arab and other alien origin, whereas 
lb- fir at Andaman s poss ss d a consul raid inixtur of Bn r ill esc and other 
element*. These elements lie opined were due to shipwrecks, Vnn Eick- 
stedt’s views ami opinion* require confirmation. It i»however of interest to 
note that Port mi in found hereditary syphilis to l*‘ present among the race. 
Dr. Hutton suggests that Portman mistook yaw* for syphilis, but the writer 
has not noticed among the Giigm the distinctive features of this disease which 
is frequent in the Nina bare. Further invostigation is necessary' to confirm 
either view'. 

Of those Great Andamanese that tho German anthropologist saw. a 
very considerable number must have Wen half-breeds who differ from the 
pure-blooded Nejrito both in facial features and in stature. The most 
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noticeable difference between the hybrid and the pure Negrito lies in the hail, 
which is distinctly frizzly like that of the Papuan whereas the pure Negrito 
hair is curly and short, growing in what appear to be at first sight separate 
and as it were mutilated tufts. Tiiis is especially remarkable in a few half- 
bred civilized women (of whom one is at school in Rangoon) who have allowed 
their hair to grow long, while those who retain fcheii primitive life keep it 
short', 11 is this feature of the hair and height of stature mainly which does 
not seem noticeable among the Ongcs in the somatic strain, ho named, of von 
Eiekst dt. Among the Great Andamanese, only one instance came to tin tire 
of a girl with undoubted Burmese features, but with the hair and skin of 
an Andamanese, while one Onge was seen with frizzly hair, 

Hr. Hutton has suggested the aquiline nose noticed by von Eick tcdt 
among the Andamanese may he the result not of an Arab mixture but o' 
Papuan strain since the aquiline nose arising from o glabial depression it. a 
typical Papuan feature. Since both Papuans and Negritos are branches of 
the Oceanio Negro family, an early connection between the two is not 
impossible and the hair in that ease would pTobably conform to the negroid 
type. Xo connection with you Eiekstcdt’a remarks of difference in features 
among the Qiigew leading him to suspect somatic influences, it may be men¬ 
tioned that similar difference, were noticeable among the Andamanese w hen 
these tribes were still pore and numerous. These differences exist also among 
the Jinawas. 


CHAPTER V (a). 

The Andaman Home. 

The primary object in the foundation of a settlement in the Andamans 
was to conciliate the aborigines. The policy adopted towards the Andamanese 
was, under an order by vlie Governor-General in Council “ to adhere strictly 
to si conciliating line of conduct-,’' and “ to absolutely prohibit any aggression 
upon them and not to allow force on any account to be resorted to unless it 
lx? absolutely necessary to repel their attacks ”, Prior to the appointment of 
Colonel Tytier (1862) as Superintendent, relations with the Andamanese 
were of an extremely precarious nature, and there was much bloodshed on 
both sides, involving the indiscriminate massacre of mint way convicts, The 
oidy solution to the problem was Lo bring the Andamanese into the settle¬ 
ment, thus ensuring friendly relations and extending them to the outlying 
tribes by u policy of kindness and taut. 

Through the efforts of the Rev, tl. Corbyu, Chaplain at Pott Blair, 
friendly relations '.cere established in 18fi3. and a few Andamanese, 2S in 
number, were induced to visit the settlement. These established themselves 
in a collection of huts on Ross Island and the enclosure came to be known nt- 
the Andaman Home. A ticket of leav e convict was placed in direct super- 
vision of the Home under Mr. Corbyu, the Government of India granting an 
allowance of Us. 100 ]>er mensem for iltf upkeep. 

While in charge of the Andamanese Mr, Corbyu greatly extended rela¬ 
tions with the tribes of the mainland and the Labyrinth! in 18fib Lord 
Napier of Magdalti while iubpevting the islands suggested that an allowance 
of Rs, 200 per mensem should be granted to the Andaman Home owing to its 
enlargement and that full approbation should be given to Mr. Corbyu by 
Government for his services. 

The aims of Mr. Corbyn’a policy was to civilize the Andamanese in the 
Home, lie attempted to teach them English and to use IlLs own words 
“ daily employed them in work with native convicts cleaning sift n„ etc.” The 
immediate results wore that illness broke out among the And am a i vase and 
many escaped. The remainder were put under retdraiut with convict guards 
in attendance. The impossibility was only too clearly indicated of striving 
to keep ft primitive nomadic people to a civilized and settled life, a measure 
solely attainable under conditions of restraint akin to slavery. 
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lu 1864 l.'olunel F<*nl succeeded Colonel Teller and. disagreed with Mr, 
Corbyn in kb policy of aJminktrat io u of the Andaman Home. Mr. Curbyu 
resigned, and Mr. J, X. Humfray assumed charge uf the Home. 

Air, Humfray wan In charge of the Andaman Home fur Some ten yearn 
and during the course of his charge brought many of the outlying tribes into 
contact with the settlement, relations extending os far north as In lor view 
Island. At kicks wore Itecoming unknown. The Homo wils now transferred 
from Ittns to tiie mainland, whore it became mure popular as there wan no 
longer a feeling of restraint; as many as 1Q0 Andamanese would lie In real- 
denue together. In 1867 Homfray placed the number of Andamanese of 
Great Andaman at 3,006. He considered that the race was becoming extinct, 
as Hr, Mount in 1858 had. computed the number at 5,000. Conditions at thu 
Home also appeared to bo unnatural, for though 2 births were recorded 
per mensem, all the children died within a Week of birth, Tlio Andamanese 
proved to be of great use to the settlement in capturing runaways. They ako 
realised proiits for the extra expenditure incurred by the Home by working 
in boats, looking after gardens which they rented from Government, tending 
cattle, rearing pigs and poultry and soiling forest produce. 

Their employment as boatmen they did not however relish as it iiecessi- 
tated considerable restraint, numbers deserting as a consequence. 

In 1871 Air, Tuson succeeded Mr. Homfray and a system was developed 
of establishing homes for the Andamanese at various stmt gical points around 
the settlement, under the care of convicts, which allowed for the maintenance 
of friendly relations with tlui outlying Andamanese as well as controlling the 
movements of runaways. In 1875 M r. Man succeeded M r, Tuson in the charge 
of the Home for a period of some four years. It was then noticed for the 
first t-ime that the Andamanese were suffering from syphilis owing to their 
intimacy with convicts, the petty officer in charge of the Home being the 
ehief offender. During the coutsc of his charge Air. Alan visited and for the 
first) time persuaded the inhabitants of North Andaman to come to the settle¬ 
ment, in 1877 however a severe outbreak of measles occurred in the Homes, 
to which many Andamanese succumbed. The epidemic spread to the North 
and Middle Andaman tribes. This together with syphilis caused great 
ravages among the atiorigines; indeed by the latter disease scarcely a household 
on Great Andaman was uninfected. 

In 1879 M. V. Tort man assumed charge over the Home. He was much 
struck by the decrease in the numbers of the Andamanese and the ravages 
caused by syphilis on North Andaman ; some 134 cases of syphilis were ad¬ 
mitted into hospital during the year, and it was noticed that hereditary 
syphilis was beginning to appear. 

With the exception of a break of a few years Mr. Portm&n was in charge 
of the Home till 1900. He took a great interest in the Andamanese and was 
always in touch with them as he established a home fur them in his com¬ 
pound, employing them as hia own boatmen and servants hi his house, which 
was much appreciated by the Andamanese. 

In 1863 an orphanage was founded by the Rev. Mr. Corbyn for young 
Andamanese, who were to lie educated and later employed as servants. A 
convict was placed in charge of them and their school education consisted of 
" English reading and writing, Urdu translation and elementary arithmetic ”, 

That the young Andamanese resented the conditions of restraint under 
which they were put, can l)o vouched for by the fact the orphanage wos 
continually empty as its inmates had run away. 

To quote the Rev. Air. Chard's report ‘‘Little success attends the pro* 
jeottf of cultivating in Andamanese boys in the orphanage a taste for settled 
life, or for a livelihood gained by farming, cultivation or domestic services ”, 
etc., As a result of the complete lack of success the orphanage was finally 
closed down in 1888. 

In 1882the aiok and death fate being very high, the Home was transferred 
to Hadilo. A hospital was later attached to all other Homes, proving of a 
great help to the itlmates. Li 1885 Portman wrote “ It is sad to see the 
ravages which syphilis is working among them, and their numbers are becoming 
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lead year by year Tiie death rates were far in advance of tho births 
and the hospital was always full. In 180(>, el oven years Inter, lie noted that 
” <jmte two-thirds of Great Andaman being now depopulated, the extinction 
of this branch of tho race raimoL bo far off In Middle Andaman and 
Stewart Sound many deaths occurred and “ Bodies were said to have been 
seen lying in the huts, there lieing no one left to bury them ", 

Under Port man the i>a lance hi the funds of the Homo greatly inoreaard 
as he initiated the Trepang Fishery and Look over the collection of edible 
bird s nests, Tliis accumulation of the balance of the fund wan in later years 
to bo tho actual Homo Fund, and the Government allowance way withdrawn, 

Isolated eases of crime involving violence occasionally appeared but these 
were only signs of tho highly strung temperament of the aborigines and they 
occurred, very rarely. The delinquents were usually dogged and confined 
to the settlement for a stated period. 

Births at tho Homo decreased considerably year by year and invariably 
involved the death of tho child within a few weeks of birth. It was found 
wiser to send all Andamanese women in the Home to be confined in the jungle 
among their own people as there appeared to lie a greater chain e of tho 
children surviving. 

The most creditable achievement in Port man's work was his successful 
conciliation of the Ongea of Little Andaman, a full account of which is found 
in the chapter on Onges. On the retirement of Port man from tho Andamans 
in 1900, the Andaman Home came under the luliniui^trallvc charge of (In- 
Deputy Commissioner, special officers being placed in executive eluirge. In 
1901 the Census took place, and the Andamanese of Great Andaman were 
first enumerated, the Aka-Tabo tribe being discovered on North Andaman, 
The Andamanese had then decreased by some 90 per cent, since Homfr&y ‘s 
estimation of their number. 

In L093 th present writer took over executive charge of the Home from 
Mr. C- G. Rogers. A daily average of 110 Andamanese 1 were maintained ut 
the Homes. Steps were taken to remove the Andamanese as far a; possible 
from oil contact with the settlement. By 1911, the number of Andamanese 
of the friendly Trllies Great Andaman bad dwindled to 1IU9 and tlu- end 
of tin 1 race appeared in flight. Owing to the hereditary syphilis tho birth rate 
was excessively low. 

The reorganisation of the settlement w hich involved the abolition of the 
Andaman Commission, reducing the five Assistants to two, left no one avail¬ 
able specially to look after Um Andamanese. Moreover neither of these two 
deputed officers of the Indian Police could r^pire tho time to take the special 
interest hi the aborigines which was given them by specially selected office™ 
of the previous organisation. 

In 1931, the present writer again took over charge of the Home and the 
Census showed that only 99 remained and of these the majority ,suffer from 
hereditary syphilis while the men arc completely sterile. There am however 
a few healthy half-bred children, the restdl of unions between Andamanese 
women and the convicts. Tire opening up of the forest camps at Stewart 
Sound certainly hastened the extinction of the Andamanese in those parts 
owing to contagious diseases having been introduced among them, especially 
influenza. 

At the beginning of this year the writer after a medical inspection ]>y the 
Senior Medical Ollicor, Port Blair and Lady Doctor followed by necessary treat¬ 
ment transferred the few remaining Andamanese fiom the vicinity of the 
Settlement to Ritchie's Archipelago, w here, away from all contact with Port 
Blair, it is hoped that the few derelicts of the once numerous aboriginal 
race will be less exposed to contact with civilkation. IJu fortunately the 
move has come too late and it is doubtful whether there will be any purr bred 
Andamanese of the coastal tribes left in another generation. The death rate 
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is high, an average* of one dying eveTV month so far, hut those who muse unified 
hail been in poor hi alth for many years aiul with one or two exceptions those 
who remain are fairly healthy. 

It most lie in.irue m mind that the Andaman Home wan established with 
the object of maintaining u place within the settlement where the Andamanese 
could lie kept separate from the convict population and at the same time 
Government could establish close contact with them so as to befriend and 
conciliate them. This would have l>een impossible without some such institu¬ 
tion as the Home, as is only too apparent in the ease of the hinges who, with 
the exception of one or two septa of the North East coast of the Little 
Andaman who regularly visit Port Blair, could not really be trusted even at 
the present day were ship wrecked mariners to land on their coast, although 
they may lie quite friendly when officials visit them to leave presents. To 
protect shipwrecksd mariners against massacre by ihc aborigines was one of 
the main objects of establishing the settlement. Yet tho only places on the 
Andaman coast whore they would It. given any assistance even to-day are 
those parts inhabited by the friendly trilies of Great Andaman while more 
than half of the west-coast of Great Andaman, inhabited by Jaruwa/i, and the 
coast of North Sentinel are probably as unsafe to-day as they were 1IX> 
years ago, and every unarmed stranger would bo killed. Only recently a 
shipwrecked crew landed on the Andamans, fortunately on a part of the coast 
inhabited by friendly Andamanese and they were eventually, after several 
mouths’ great hardship, brought to Port Blair, 

it is difficult but necessary to place a just value on the successful eSorts 
of our predecessor* towards establishing friendly relations with the Andamanese 
through the Home, in order to meet the criticism published by von 
Eiekstcdt that the Andaman Home wan the door of death to the And a. 
mauose race. There can lie no doubt that- had our predecessors had the 
experience which has been now gained, a different policy would have 
bee) pursued but it must lie borne in mind that in order to be¬ 
friend a savage, contact with civilization must Ik- established and once this 
is done the dying out of a primitive race like the Negrito is apt to follow in 
due coarse e> local history and general experience elsewhere only too clearly 
shows, ft secius to be unavoidable that individuals should get infected by 
diseases such a* syphilis, measles, influenza, etc., and once infection at arts it 
overruns the whole tribe Iwcanse those infected cannot be segregated or 
brought in fin treatment owing to their nomadic habits, natural dislike of 
any civilized frreitment and disregard for those seriously ill, w ho are usually 
left exposed outside their crude shelters. 

Well-meaning officials made attempts to civilise the Andamanesej if 
they hail succeeded, which 1 have already pointed out to be contrary to ex- 
p riel ice. the race might have been preserved longer, because it would have 
experienced the benefits of civilization in the form of medical treatment; 
this ts evident in the ease of a few Andamanese who were taken on aa domestic 
servants. The main obstacles were thal very few people take the necessary 
personal interest in and patience with a Ravage race to train them, and the 
Andamanese themselves wore difficult to wean from their nomadic habits. 

At the time of writing there is one half-bred Andamanese ghi in the 
Bishop's Homo in Rangoon realm, in th>- eighth standard, It is her desire 
to become a Hospital nurse. Then in also a Jar aw a boy at the Roman 
Catholic Mission school in Ranchi. This hoy was found by Captain West’s 
party. He was for some years under the care of the medical authorities and 
was sent to Ranchi with some Onions in order to keep him away from the 
influence «»f convicts, lie has always shown an antipathy towards the 
const Andamanese. The boy is now about 7 years of iiL f c and quite 
strong ami healthy. He in very reserved with the uiL'isiniiaries but 
happy in thi Onion family with which he lives. Sometimes he shows a violent 
temperament and in those fits he eats earth. Ho insists on getting meat and 
fish daily. He in now attending school and is reported to progressing well. 
It hoped that some day he will return to the Andamans as a forester. 
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CHAPTER V (i). 

Record of Relations with Jarawas. 

Contact was hint mods with the Tarawa in 1790, during tin? foundation 
of the first settlement. They then occupied the south side if the hurl unit and 
curiously enough were more disposed to friendly relations with the settlement 
than with the Aka-bea-da who occupied tile north side. Both Lts, Colebrooke 
1789-90 and Blair 1789-90 make mention of tlipm in their diaries, the for mcr 
securing a small vocabulary of their language. Lt. Blair was apt to confuse 
them with the Aku lica-du and changed his first favourable opinion of them. 
Major Syme in his Embassy to Aen in 1794 gives a short hut distorted 
account of them. 

On the foundation of the sec mid settlement in 1S58, the Jarawa, owing 
to their decimation by disease introduced by Lt. Blair’s men, had been ousted 
from the vicinity of the harbour by the Aka-bea-da. The partiality shown 
by the Administration to the Aka-bea-da, provoked the .larawa, who grew 
to fear the settlement as much as they did the Andamanese tribe. 

In ! Will Mr. Corhyn undertook an expedition into the maiuland ami the 
behaviour of the Andamanese gave him the first intimation of the presence 
of a hostile tribe in the interior. The year 187:! marks the first recorded 
Jarawa raid on the settlement, and from then to the present day, scarcely a 
year has passed without raids being made on the settlement to obtain iron 
implements, etc., etc. 

It is a deep rooted ]wyehi logical fact in the strain of every primitive people 
that thtir territorial divisions are sacred to themselves alone, and any attempt 
at invasion is invariably met with the fiercest hostility, The isolation of the 
Auduuianose into their various communities is due to ** constitutional pecu¬ 
liarities of jealousy ”, Each tribe haa its own special territory for hunting, 
and regards all iiieuraiows us a serious trespass and a necessary occasion of 
inter-tribal warfare. Examples of this wore recently found in Little And a man 
in the neighbourhood of Jackson creek, where inter-sept warfare 
look place. Hence the attitude of the Jarawa must be regarded os natural 
in his sphere of outlook, as the clearing of the jungle on a largo scale at the 
time of the foundation of the settlement probably aroused greet resentment. 

Tn 1921 and subsequent years the Jarawas begun to come into the settle¬ 
ment and waylaid people on the roads and in the fields. In three years 21 
convict settle™ were Id! ltd and the men net: grow so grave that- a punitive 
expedition was decided on in 1 The services of Captain We-r, M. i:.. and 
a platoon of 8li Kuchin Military Police were placed at the disposal of the I thief 
Commissioner fur the purpose. 

Captain West divided his party into a number of patrols which started 
operations simultaneously at Alipur, J a tang. Mid. Lie Strait. Ike Buy, and the 
Northern extremity of South Andaman. These patrols came into contact 
with the Jarawa on eight occasions during thi four months they were out. 
The principal attack by Jarawas on one of the patrols was at. Ike Bay. Some 
4u .larawaparticipated in the attack and the shouts of a man among them in 
Burmese proved the presence of a runaway. During the course of operations 
thirty-seven Jarawa were claimed to have Iteen shot and were seen to have 
dropped, hut only six were actually found dead. The result* showed i but the 
most effective form of punitive xpe lit ion against the Jarawa is “Organizing 
and keeping in action a number of small mobile parties of practiced gome 
trackers and hunters This expedition did not however stop Jarawa raids. 
Like the Bushman of South Africa,the Jarawa in implacable and will continue 
to tight to extermination, A few months later Jarawas killed a man at 
Hobdaypur. Borman Bush Police were sent after them immediately and 2 
Jarawa were killed on that occasion, A party of five Jarawa again attacked 
Ferrar-anj village and bn lly wounded 2 B bant us. A police party found 
these attackers several dava later twenty miles north of Ferrargmij „ The 
Jarawa lied leaving their complete personal weapons, implements and pro. 
pertv and also property of the wo untied Bhantus, 
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In 1920, a forest camp at Bajalunta in the Middle Andaman was attack¬ 
ed, Fortunately convict Bush Police were present and the .Tarawa were 
shot on thin occasion. The finest camps were removed to Bara tang, an ialand 
separated from the mainland by Homfrav and Middle .Straits, which could be 
protected by boat patrols. The Jarawu have Jived on the island for several 
months in the dry season, in close proximity to the camps but no iaicls have 
taken place during the last two years, probably because the Jar aw a have 
found the men in the vicinity to I* mvariably armed, whereas it it their 
present custom to attack only unarmed parties. 


CHAPTtR V (c). 

History of our Relations with the Onges. 

The early history rtf relations with the Onges of Little Andaman presents 
a scries of fruitless attempt* at conciliation. For many years the Onges 
proved a source of much worry to the Settlement, owing to the precarious 
position in which any visiting ot shipwrecked crews were placed in Lauding on 
Lit tic Andaman. 

In 1867, the Captain and seven of the crew of the ship Vidky 

who went ashore to cut a spar, were never aeen again. The Kwantung 
under Mr. Ho infra v was sent nut to discover the whereabouts of the missing 
men, but failed ir. ito quest owing to the hostile attacks of the Onges and 
the very heavy surf. The l. G. S. Ara&tn was next fitted out as a punitive 
expedition and discovered the remains of the Europeans who had obviously 
Imen murdered. The party were often attacked by the On gee and owing to 
their an munition getting wet, and the dilHcu] ties of landing and taking off 
in an extremely heavy surf, were placed in a dangerous position. However 
the great bravery nf several individuals resulted in the party being safely 
extricated, live men receiving the Victoria Cross lor their brave actions. It 
was further estimated that some seventy Onges were killed. 

In 1873 General Stewart visited the island, the Onges keeping out- of 
sight, havim: no doubt profited by t he experience gained in their former lesson. 
On bis return to Port Blair however General Stewart discovered that five of 
the crew of the junk Qunnqooh trading between M out mein and the Straits 
had been attacked and murdered while rc»tc king for water. A party sent 
out aa a punitive expedition discovered their remains, and Wing attacked 
drove the Onges off with great loss to them. They also burnt down a few 
communal huts, several canoes Iteing found hanging up, in one, one parti¬ 
cularly large one. One Onge was captured and taken to Port Blair but he 
died soon after without bis language bring found out or understood. 

An attempt of the Cliief Commissioner to laud in 3 874, met with the same 
ill success. In 187H it was found that the (‘>nge« visited Maepherson .Straits 
and the Cinque iahmdK, canoes bring seen in Porfctuan Bay. In 188(1 while 
on a trip to the Nicobatv. Colonel Cadell and Portman visited Jackson 
Crock. Little Andaman, to In- attacked by a great number of Onges. On 
the return trip however, a few showed signs of friendship in fact they embraced 
the Andamanese scut ashore. This was the first demonstration of friend¬ 
ship on the part of the Onges, and numerous presents were left behind to 
still further encourage the peaceful intentions already shown. However 
another group nf binges seen still further up the coast attacked thepartv sent 
to meet them forcing them to take to the sea. 

The objective of the settlement was now if possible to capture a few On^cs 
and by humane treatment conciliate them, loading them with presentslm 
their release and return to the tribe. 

Tu 1885 Occurred an event on South Cinque which led to the concilia¬ 
tion mitl subsequent friendliness of these aborigines. An old (Inge, who was 
taken to be a .Tarawa, was captured. Finding traces of a large party there, 
an expedition was fitted out for their capture. 8 men, (i women and id 
children were subsequently taken. Of these some eleven individuals were 
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brought to Port Blair, tho rest being given theiT canoes and reloaded. By 
kind treatment and donation of many presents the mistrust of the captured 
Onges wag overcome and they soon liecame very friendly, A -larawa boy 
who had lately been captured could talk to the Ongos *und it was at first 
thought the captured party were Jars was but their subsequent recognition 
of Little Andaman on their way back to the Cinque Islands dispelled this 
theory. The years 1886 and 1887 mark the definite conciliation of the tribe, 
tho credit for which lies with Mr. Portman. Ho made many trips to Little 
Andaman and on one occasion stayed there two and a half months, success¬ 
fully accomplishing a coastline survey. Tho Onges everywhere showed 
great friendliness to the party and never once was it attacked. Port man 
says that while there lie noticed hereditary syphilis prevalent among them. 
He also noticed cases of scurvy and elephantiasis. 

In 1905 the writer of this report brought 3 Onges to Port Blair whore 
they stayed for 3 or 4 months enabling a vocabulary of some 350 words and 
some of the grammar to be recorded. Since that time relations have always 
been friendly. Parties have regularly landed on Little Andaman and presents 
have been freely distributed. With the exception of isolated esses they have 
shown no signs of their former animosity. Occasionally a few individuals 
visit Hut land and come in contact with the Settlement, but this in avoided 
as much as possible. 

In Septeml>er 1930 three Onges from Hut Bay were persuaded to accom¬ 
pany the writer to Port Blair via the Nicobar*. They showed no alarm until 
they were frightenod by the NicoluiTeae at Kar NikobaT. One man ran into 
the jungle and has never since been seen. As a small cano < disappeared at 
the same time, it was suspected that he tried to return to Little Andaman. 

The other two men could thereafter only be kept on board by restraint. 
During the night, one successfully eluded the police and Andamanese guards 
and jumped overboard at sea, and must have been drowned. The third 
man also tried to jump over ln>ard on several occasions and had bn he locked 
up ’until taken back to Little Andaman. Their whole behaviour after first 
Ijcing frightened showed a very liighly strung temperament. On subsequent 
visits it became apparent that new* of the incident had spread all round the 
island, but the people were friendly and recognized that the officials were not 
to blame. 

It appears, however, that the wives of the two missing men were 
subsequently put to death by order of the headman of their sept. They are 
said to have been drowned by the other w omen of their own sept. 

Tribdf Distribution, —Portman while at Little Andaman identified six 
Onge septs. The other six mentioned below are those which were found 
among the tinges who came to Rutland and the inhabitants nfthe west 
coast of Little Andaman. 

1. Ekdi 

2. Palalankwe, 

3. Tokynia. 

4. Tambebui. 

5. Titaije, 

0. Toboeholebe. 

7, Totamadale. 

8, Quingandange. 

9, Quananame. 

ll>. Vuntige. 

11. Tugalange. 

12. Chctamale. 

ff.B .—There may several unknown iicpis, in tho interior, hut nothing definite hue ever 
lieeii found. 


is CHAPTER V (<--}.—HISTORY UP OUH RELATIONS WITH THIS ONQES. 

Cultural Anthropology. — Little is really known about the cultural anthro- 
pology of the tinges, no doubt on account of their comparative isolation and 
natural timidity* The few superficial cultural differences have already been 
remarked on, but a vast field of research awaits tho anthropologist of the 
future*. Pott man was able to collate a vocabulary of some hundred words of 
their language, but thoii psychology, morals, superstitions, religious beliefs, 
or mythology have not yet been discovered and as a result are excluded from 
Hie following resume of their cultural developments. 

Govern m-ent and Tribal Communities .—Little Andaman is divided 1 vet ween 
various septs, the names of \vliich are found under the heading ** Tribal 
Distribution Each sept possesses a stretch of territory or hunting ground 
which iins definitely recognized boundaries. Any intrusion on to this hunting 
ground is regarded as a sufficient occasion for the outbreak of inter sept 
warfare, even though the different septs may be related by marriage. 

Habitation. —Each sept occupies a large circular communal but which is 
generally built on the sea-aliore, hut it is not unusual, when the coast in ex¬ 
posed to the full force of the monsoon or in the season for collecting fruit and 
houev for all its occupants to lake to the jungle. These huts ure ingeniously 
made, with a frame of eirmdar cane-work rising to a point. Over this thatch¬ 
ing is neatly hound. Around the hut air a series of small raised cane plat¬ 
forms used for sleeping purposes. Trophies of the chase by way of ornament 
arc suspended from the roof of the hut. Buckets made- of logs and sometimes 
of giant bamboo arc found suspended in the huts ns well as nets and baskets. 
The bamboos are collected on the shore, having drifted there from Burma. 

Tribal Government. —There is a nominal chief, but to use Plan's worth 
while describing the Andamanese system of internal government “ Com¬ 
munism modified by authority ” holds sway; a feature common to most 
primitive tribes. The elders of the sept undoubtedly possess ail authority 
almost equal to that of the chief. 

Marriage. -Marriage is usually exogamoiis, sometimes the wife goes 
ami lives with the sept of the husband and at other times the husband joins 
the sept of the wife. I )ne or two cases are on record where man and wife 
are both of the same sept. The Onges marry quite young being perhaps only 
ten or eleven years old and not fully developed. The writer has on several 
occasions witnessed a marriage. The ceremony was very simple ami consisted 
in an elder of the sept taking the wrist of his daughter and place it in the 
hands of the yotmg man of tho visiting sept. The girl then became his wife 
and he was free to take her away provided the girl did not release herself aurl 
runaway in the interior, in which case she was free to go back to her eept. 
This actually happened in the writer's presence, much to the annoyance of 
the would-be husband. Consummation of the marriage and pregnancy like¬ 
wise appear to take place Iveforc the bride attains maturity, and a woman 
may t>e n grandmother when she is 30 years old or younger. The average 
age attained by the healthy is perhaps not much more than 4b years, and 
persons know n to the writer 30 years ago as children have within'Inn know¬ 
ledge declined and died when they were alvoiit 40 years old. 

Divorce. —To leave a wife appears to be a breach of tribal morality. 
The writer came across a case where a man deserted his wife and went to 
live with anothoi sept. On hi* return to bis own sept to live with his former 
wife he was muoh scolded by an old woman of the sept and was told to go 
away again. e 

Death and Burial .—Nothing is known about the burial ceremony. They 
preserve the jaw-bones of deceased relatives which is not unlike the Great 
Andamanese custom. 

Qmam&iht and Attire .—The Ungcs possess no broad toadied 1 volts a*) 
common among friendly trills of Great Andamanese, and their women¬ 
folk wear :i tassel of yellow fibre in front in the place of the leaf warn by the 
women of the Great Andaman coastal tribes. The yellow dried skin of a 
dendrobiujii orchid is used for decorative purposes, while white day is smear- 
od by both sexes on their faces and body sometimes in ornamental patterns. 

* 1‘ftivicled, that ji, that the iinvivti long flfiaugj)* 
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Greeting. —The On gen arts completely silent when they meet. The resi¬ 
dents of a sept meeting friends sit on the sands and the visitors sit on their 
laps, thus they embrace each other for about a minute without saying a word 
and pass on from one person to the next until all have been embraced, both 
men and women. 

Fottd .—Portman mentions the staple food of the On go to be the seed 
of the mangrove boiled, as he always found it in t-heir huts. Artoearpua 
fruit is eaten after roasting it on hot atones. Since their acquisition ol dugs 
they have been able to obtain more readily the wild pig which have always 
formed their staple food. The}- are fond of turtle imt not ail know the art 
of using the harpoon. Turtle arc much appreciated as presents. Their 
eggs are to be found on the long stretches of sandy beaches and are often 
seen in the huts hanging up in nets. The women catch fish alm ost daily 
in hand nets and these are dried and stored. Portman argues that this i* 
probably due to alien influence which “ they must have been in contact with 
at some previous period *\ 

Canoes. —The canoe-culture of the Onges is on a much lower standard 
than that- of the Great Andaman tribes possessing neither the technique or 
the finish. The canoe is of the outrigger type like that of Great Andaman, 
from which it has been copied, since formerly, as recorded by Portman, their 
canoe had no prow'. 

Bows. —The Onge bow resembles the Eurojwan typo of long bow but is 
much smaller and flatter. It is generally made of Mi mumps lit torn} is end the 
string is made of fibre. 

Arrows, —For shooting fish and birds a multiple-headed arrow is used, 
similar to that used on North Sentinel. The Sent find esc arrow is however 
barbed with small pieces of the wing bones of pigeons. 

Dancing .—The OngeB dance in the open, men ami women standing 
opposite each other bending their knees forward at the same time lifting 
their heels ; sexual thoughts are connected with such dances. 

Conclusion. —The Onges undoubtedly Ifelong to the Eremtaga or Jungle 
dwellers division in contrast to the Aryolo or Coast-dwcllert, They do not 
possess the skill and dexterity shown by the coast tribes of Groat Andaman 
in fishing and turtlieg. As a type von Eickstedt places them as being the 
“ best representatives of the old type of Negrito, l>eing the least- affected of 
all the tribes by changes due to contact with the outside world ", Despite 
their lack of contact with the outside world the Onges like the Andamanese 
are undoubtedly a dying race. Estimated figures for the last thirty yeaTs are 
unfavourable. 

CeuauB 1901. Estimated 672 

CeiuiiB 1911 ,, 631 

CflOBDB 1621 . ........ „ 346 

Census 1931. „ 250 

A decrease of about 63 per cent, is hence shown in the last thirty years. 

Experience has shown that the aborigine as a type Ls dying out when¬ 
ever he conics in contact with civilization. In Little Andaman conditions 
are better than in Great Andaman owing to greater isolation from alien 
destructive influences, yet the numbers decrease year by year mainly from 
infections such as influenza introduced at times of contact- with civilization. 
Some septs have almost completely disappeared during the last ;tfi years. 

The Onges have not assimilated the vices of civilization in the same 
way as the Andamanese and every effort has ljeen made by the local adminis¬ 
tration to keep them in their isolation, 

Sait fit/ Cttmis Commit,nona- for imtia .—The disappearance of aborigines ia perhaps not 
an invorishle concomitant of contact will » more advanced cultiue, Such contact probnblv 
U<oda in all r ases to a serious decline at first, but provided Ike tribe in question can bo saved 
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from oxfomainatlBn for a period Jung cnonglb la enable it to adapt itself to the olian^in its con¬ 
tact® mil l a minium cut, the period of dec line to give way Hgiurt to one of ificr&ue» The 

Tasmanian is extinct but the Maori [& at lost reviving, In tbfrcase of the Andamanese the period 
required for adaptation \* likely to he abnormally prolonged on account of the exceedtng.lv 
lon«; period during which these islanders have been isolated in a peculiar environment of their 
i *wn to whlc h they have tieeome speeia Uy adapted. They appear incidentally nnah le to survive 
if without the shelter of the forest to which they have become accustomed {rtofr Port man, 
Hiitortf ofonrRilutiuns with the Andamunc&e, page 875 } T 

J. B B, 


CHAPTER V (<f). 

Points of affinity between the Semangs and the 

Andamanese. 

It has been mentioned at the beginning of this chapter that the Semangs 
of the Malay Peninsula are the nearest in type to the Andamanese, Su¬ 
it. Temple, in his Census Report of 1901, has laid down certain points of affinity 
between the Andamanese and the Semangs ; the publication recently of a 
book entitled Among the. Forest Dwarfs of Malay a by Paul Sch'ebnsfca 
hflri drawn the link still closer, as being the latest original research on the 
subject. 

The 14 Orang-Utan ”, or Forest men of Malaya, inhabit the dense forests 
in the Kedah. Patani, Perak, Kelantan, and Pahang districts of the Malay 
Peninsula. Like the Andamanese, they load a typically nomadic life, ever 
in search of food and game, and may be classed as being relics of the so* 
called Bam boo-age . As a type the Sema ng seems to be more akin to 
the Onge-Jarawa group of Andamanese than to the Northern group. A 
comparison of illustrations in Schebesta's hook with photographs taken of 
tinges exhibits a similarity of general physical features, stature, physiogno¬ 
my, and expression, which lead one to believe that both groups are verv 
closely related and undoubtedly identical in origin. A similarity is recorded 
in customs, habits and primitive etdtural implements, which fully substan¬ 
tiates this premise, 

Qultuml Ajji-Tiifies, —Habitations. Huts are of the ordiuarv lean-to 
type a* found among the northern groups of Andamanese, and are"thatched 
with palm leaves fastened together by means of rattan strips. There is no 
habitation of any kind resembling the linge-Jarawa communal hut; but 
the Semangs erect raised cane-work tieds such ns are found among the tinges 
and not among the northern group of Andamanese. Thero appears to be 
among the Sernang no such segregation of sexes as is common among the 
Andamanese. 

IFeapww.—The bow used by the Semangs Ik identical with that used 
by the Ongea, with no special markings on it. Of recent years however, 
owing to alien influences, the Imw is becoming obsolete among the Semangs’ 
and has been superseded by the blowpipe Arrowed from the'Ple and Jabai 
tribes. 

Burial Customs .—Notliing is known of tinge burial customs, but the 
Semangs, like the Andamanese of the northern group, bury their dead Both 
races place food on the grave no that the spirit may be nourished, and make 
aggressive demonstrations to frighten away the evil spirits of the dead. Like 
the Andamanese, the Semangs immediately desert the spot, hut return after 
a fixed period of mourning to celebrate a least for the dead person. If there 
lh any tils internment of bones later, as among the Andamanese, SchoWsta 
makes no ment ion of it. 
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Beliefs .—The SemangB and the Andamanese pussesd certain similarities 
in their types of belief. In the Cosmos of both grnnpa, there exists the same 
Tree on which the Heaven r rest, and the same Bridge or ladder to Paradise 
( jereg of the Andamanese) whereby entrance is gained to the upper regions. 
In Kaeri, the Thunder God and Ta Pedu, the CreatoT of the Semangs, we have 
the Puluga or the Omniscient Creator of the Andamanese who unites both 
divinities in one person. As the disturbing of elements is supposed to denote 
signs of anger on the part of Kaerl the Thunder God, bo it denotes similar 
feelings on the part of Pufuga. Both races also believe in an after life, but 
there seoms to be no practice among the Andamanese of blood atonement for 
sin, as among the Sernangs. 

Physical Peculiar Me* — According to Sir R. Temple, the stature, pigment, 
colour and growth of hair, as well as colour and shape of eyes, are of the same 
type both in the Semang and the Onge-Jnrawa groups, 

y,B ,—I mu indebted to Mr. Mini's book on the Andamanese for information ne to their 
beliefs, and to Paul Sckehcaln'a book for all information regarding i ha gem naps. 


si. c, c. b. 


Copy of a Hemorand um No, 3005, dated IStti March f&om the 

Senior Medicad Officer, Port Blair, to the Superintendent op 
Census Operations, Port Blair, 


Report on the blood grouping of the A ndunmne.se. 

The bloods of the Andamonge and, others tested here showed that they 
all fell in group I, indicating that standard sera with which the tests were 
carried out wore probably inert. Therefore sera of the following Audamense 
were sent to Pasteur Institute, Rangoon, to have the tests carried out with 
the cells: of known donors. The results are as follows :— 


1. Kin. Great Andaman 

2. Dunduy K. Gassy of Little Andaman 

3. Female Bora. G Wat- Andaman 

4. Cbaraman of Great Andaman . 

5. Tlkla. Little Andaman ♦ 

G. Ta Kie Ktmy Giui&y. Little Andaman 


. trlullfl I I J Ilf JaiL-ky, 

Group I of J snaky. 

* Group IV of Jansky. 
. Group I of Jansky. 

, Group III of Jansky. 

* Group III of Jan»ky. 


Nate btf Ike Census Commissioner Jot India. —Colonel R. R, Lloyd, I.M.6 , the Itninrinl 
Serologist, tells me that Jansky's group I corresponds to international group 0. His 11 In in 
ternatbnal A. hie 11 f to international B, Ins IV to international AB. Group A is therefore not 
yet reported from the Andamans, but as group AB i« present, it may be assumed' to exist 
Mydbrski working on Palish soldiers Has correlated different groups with different head forme 
Group A with in«so-nr nub-brauhy cephalic heads, group B with brucliyceplialir. 
dolirho and mesocephalk- heads. Kossovitcb interprets these group's as i-orWspnridine t 
Nordic, Mongolian and Mediterranean races, and points out that although tho furthroixiidanmv 
bcleiii! to any group, omugs and gibbons appear inclined to groups B and AB. ami corilUs^nd 
chimpanzees to groups 0 nnd A (flsirn antkropotogiqitt, June 193J). The Andamanese accord 
ing to Risley are iH naoso- or brachyf'Opbftiw. g ™" 


J. H.H, 
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POPULATION. 

CHAPTER V (e). 

Distribution and Movement of the Aboriginal 

Population. 

Of the aboriginal population only the Friendly Groat Andaman tribes 
wore counted, while the Ongca, Jar aw ah and Sentinelese were estimated. 

The following table gives the figures for the various friendly Andamanese 
tribes of Great- Andaman as they stood at the beginning of 1931: — 
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The total is only 90 against 209 in 1921 or a decrease of 57 per cent. 
During the preceding decade the decrease amounted to 54 per cent. The 
causes for the decrease have already been explained in the chapter on the 
Andaman Home. It is certain that very few pure blooded Andamanese of 
the frirndlv Great Andaman tribes will survive another decade. Most of 
these Andamanese have lost- tribal cohesion but they nevertheless often cling 
to some extent to their territory. For instance the writer failed to persuade 
a solitary couple at Port Cornwallis to join the remaining friendly tribes 
at Havelock in order to be able to give them some medical attention while 
a few Chariars from Landfall Island could only be persuaded to live at Havelock 
during the monsoon on the promise that they would l*> taken to Landfall 
after the monsoon. It was desirable to bring them away from Landfall as 
some suffered from diseases which required medical treatment. 

Table showing the estimated population of Onges, Jar was, and Sen* 
tin close: — 



« * 





1921. 

1031- 

1. Onges 

2. Jj^rsw&s * 

3. Sm\hwtom 

■ ■ 

* 



* 

. 346 

. 117 

250 

70 

50 


The tinge -?.—.The Onges were estimated in 1921 at 3-Iti persons. In the 
present Census they were estimated at 250 persons only. There has been a 
considerable decrease in this population mainly from deaths due to influenza 
and malaria which caused several septs on the south and west coast almost 
to disappear while most of the children at Jackson creek were found to suffer 
from enlarged spleens so badly that they could only walk with difficulty. 
The present- estimate may however l>e on the low side and it is hoped to verify 
it- in the coming cold weather. 

The Sentinelese .—Very little is known of the number of aborigines which 
inhabit Sentinel Islands. Like the Jarawas they are entirely hostile. The 
present estimate of 50 persons is made on conclusions arrived at from several 
visits during the last decade and after counting the number of huts found 
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and tiro sleeping placed. Though the previous eonsua showed 117 persons 
there haa not necessarily been a decrease in the population, as even for that 
census no accurate data was available. It ia believed that the population is 
Stationary for the .Sent hi el idatlderB have been kept free from direct contact 
with civilization, 

# «*- 

The Jaraicas. —The Jtiraw.is have been estimated at 7tl persona truly 
while the previous census showed 114. It is assumed that there has been 
some decrease in the Jarawag because quite a number of adults were killed 
ot seriously wounded by Optain West’s party in 1H25. Apart from this the 
population like that of the North Sentinel is probably stationary. Tt does 
not necessarily f How that there has been a reduction in numbers of 44 persona 
during the decade, because the nmnlwr estimated depends a great deal on 
individual opinion. The writer has often been through their territory and 
Counted the huts and sleeping places and on this the present estimate 
is bused. 


Note by Vnuuit ComtniimontT Jar India ,—The earliest estimate of the total An.-T.. n ll , nm . 
population on wiik'li any reliance can lie placed is that of E. H Man who estimated t heir number 
in 1883 after <J the ascertained ravaged of certain epidemic- " at a maximum of 3,500of which 
2,000 wore accounted for by the co&rthl tribes or Grout Andam an and tbo remaining 
1,500 (or possibly 1,000 only) hy the Jarawa or fldge tribes of the interior of Great Andaman 
pf Little Andaman and of North Sentinel island. Port man writing at the end of the centurv 
after many years' intimate acquaintance with the Andamanese, put their total numbers in 1K5S 
at the date of their first contact with the British at 3,000. This estimate was regarded by Sir 
Richard Temple as too high and in his census report on the Andamans in 1001 he estimated 
the total normal population of the islands up to 1863 at non more than 5 ,iMh> and the reasoned 
considerations on which ho based that estimate w ill be found in chapter I of bis ItlOl Census 
Report- Hia estimate has been criticises I by A. It. Brown, but as this writer had no experience 
of the Andamans remotely comparable with that of Fort man. Sian or Temple hu criticisms in 
this respect carry little weight Accepting therefore Sir R Temple's conservative figure For the 
Andamanese population in ltinS, we arrive at the following comparative nimilerH _ 


Tribe. 


in ms. 


In m3. In ISO!. In 1911. 


In 1921. In mi. 
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340 
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53.1 
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Total 


l.mi 3,250* 1,382 1,317 786 


400) 


* The intermedia t» figure between Mob's mixirnum Had his mj ni mum. 
t Of when* 11 " Great AndumanoSo «n half liral. 


This devastating fall in the muuhers of the Andamanese in leas than 75 yriin of contact 
with administration paralyses comment, hut it is impossible nut to agreu with‘von Eichtte.it s 
view of the 1 Andaman Hume ' policy. The relation-* with the Onges prove that the nielhod v ». 
not without alternative. 


J. H, U. 
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CHAPTER VI,—(rt) THE PENAL SETTLEMENT. 


CHAPTER VI. 

(a) The Penal Settlement. 

The Penal Settlement was formed in 1858 after the Indian Mutiny as 
a solution to the difficulty of segregating the large number of mutineers, and 
also os a further attempt to establish a civilized population in the Andaman* 
with the object of preventing the murder of mariners when sailing ships 
W(, tp wrecked, os they not infrequently were on the coasts inhabited by the 
aborigines, or put in to obtain water. 

The system of treating prisoners was adopted from the original colony 
in the Straits Settlement, where convicts were divided into four classes and 
promoted from one class t-o another after definite periods of good behaviour 
or reduced to a lower class for any lapse of good conduct, the l>est behaved 
being selected as “ sirdars " ot '* ti’ndals " with a certain amount of authority 
over their folio w-convicts. 

The penal system wag revised from time to time according to the con¬ 
clusions of the various committees appointed to investigate existing condi¬ 
tions. At one time conditions were too severe, perhaps unavoidably so, 
owing to the fact that a number of desperadoes of the mutiny had to be 
guarded cxtramurally without the prospect of ever returning to their homes. 
Later the policy was to ameliorate the conditions, and latei again to make 
them more severe and deterrent because the Andamans became too attrac¬ 
tive. The object, however, was always to refurui the criminal by gradual 
relaxation of discipline over a decade, while holding out the prospect of a 
Menu-free self supporting existence during the latter half of lus sentence, 

Finally in 1921 the Jails Commission recommended the total alHilitkm 
of the Andamans ns a Pena! Settlement. At that time the Settlement was 
administered by the Chief Commissioner assisted by 8 officers of the Anda¬ 
mans Commission and a su Inordinate overseer to every thousand convicts- 
No convict could be punished without a quasi-judicial inquiry held by an 
Assistant Commissioner, however trivial the offence might have ljoert* The 
time of the overseers was fully taken up in posting convicts to various works 
supervising the issue and cooking of rations, preparing ration accounts, 
issuing clothing, inspecting convict stations and inquiring into complaints 
and offences. Consequently the enforcement of discipline rested to a great 
extent with the convict potty officers. 

A convict on arrival was kept in the Cellular J ail for six months under 
strict discipline. During the day he had to complete a given task, such as 
pounding coir, or extracting coconut oil, at night he was kept in solitary 
confinement hi a cell. After six months, provided he behaved well he wag 
promoted to the 3rd class in which hart! labour was still extracted from him 
but under less rigid discipline. 

He was released from the Jail and posted to a gang working free from 
confinement except in a barrack at night. Under these conditions he had to 
pass four and a half years before being eligible for promotion as a petty officer 
or for domestic service. He still received convict rations and vrm not eligible 
for gratuity. He remained a further five years in 2nd class during which he 
received dry rations oa well os a gratuity of 12 at mas per mensem. Through¬ 
out these ten years he wore distinctive convict clothing according to the 
nature of his crime, an iron neck band and a wooden ticket indicating hi* 
number, the nature of his crime and the date of liis conviction. Promotion 
to the first class made him eligible for a self-supporter’s ticket, t.e.,he was 
allowed to cam his own living, to possess property, to send for his wife from 
India or contemplate the possibility of obtaining a'woman to marry from the 
limited number of eligible women confined in fho local female jail. 

Fanatics and desperate criminals worn kept In the Jail, habitual crimi¬ 
nals and those convicted locally of serious offences were kept In separate 
gongs under different conditionH and wearing distinctive clothing, 

I' emaln convicts were kept in a walled enclosure, slept- in dormitories 
and were given suitable work. After five years they were allowed to enter 
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domestic service and those who were eligible were paraded on fixed days 
when male convicts were permitted to interview them w ith a view to marriage. 
Having married a woman uould be granted a remission up to live years 
that her release might coincide with that of her husband. At one time the 
released convicts both husband and wife were forced to leave the And am ai s 
ihe average number of ohilflren of one of these convict marriages was verv 
small. ° J 

Hie recommend at ion that the Penal Settlement should be abolished was, 
in effect, a proposal that the An da m ans should he evacuated. Por several 
reasons this was impracticable, the chief being {1) the existence o| a free popu- 
iitiuii of about 11*000 local Lhjtjih (th6 doypendciitiii of tforwicbei) who could 
Jiot be repatriated to any particular luwinco in India, (2) the commercial 
value of the forests, (3) the strategical importaneo of the islands mid (4) the 
large amount of money spent on establishing the settlement. 

It was eventually decided to discontinue transportation and bo take 
only those convicts w ho volunteered to complete their sentenoes in the Anda¬ 
mans rather than in Indian jails and whose offences wore such that they would 
not bo unsuitable a# settlers. On the offer of repatriation being made, the idea 
-Hies, me prevalent that return to India would be a step further towards release, 
and but for the fact that the jail authorities in India expressed their inability 
to accommodate a large number of prisoners immediately, and the necessity 
for transportation of Mappifla rebels to the Andamans, the maintenance of 
a aumoieut labour force to carry on essential public works during the transi¬ 
tion period would have presented a serious problem. However, a beginning 
was made by the transfer of as many as possible of the convicts who had 
suffered in health or had proved incorrigible in conduct. Had the offer ni 
more freedom and rights boon made simultaneously with the oiler to return 
to India, there is no doubt that a larger percentage would have elec tin I to 
remain in the Andamans. This is borne out by the fact that many of the 
married Mappillas, who had experienced the benefits which the Government 
held out to them, have volunteered tu remain here. 

Efforts to introduce a free population from outside failed, chiefly on 
account of the sinister reputation of Kaia Pani as nothing but a place of 
banishment, and efforts tu niduee convicts in Indian jails to volunteer for 
transfer to the Andamans met with little success. 

bWInnately this set-back was only temporary anti signs of progress can 
be traced to 1923 when the Government decided on the advice of the then 
Chief Co mmis sioner, hieutenant-Colonel Poitw, to offer greater inducement 
to convicts to remain as free fettlers after their release. Self-supporter tickets 
were granted more liberally and after a short term of confinement hi the jail 
convicts’ wages were increased. Wives and families were imported at Govern¬ 
ment expense and par tics of convicts were seat to India to bring their families 
back with them, houses were built and rented at a nominal rent, restrictions 
on landing at Port hluir were removed i schools, hospitals and dispensaries 
were established in outlying villages, every encouragement was given to 
communities to build mosques, temples, etc., and to observe their religious 
festivities, and a boon to the convict cultivator was the liberal grant of tuquvi 
and to the free tenant the conferment of occupancy rights over his holdings 
after five years tenure as a tenant at will. 

These changes have had a marked effect on the outlook, bearing and 
conduct of the convict. \\ hfirc&a formerly he was downcast, conspicuous 
and despised, with a reputation for malingering, now in the majority of cases 
it is impossible to distinguish him from the free person. He has hk family 
his laud and his own house and cattle in the village ; he may be a cnoJy earning 
daily wages, a contractor supplying large quantities of milk to local hospitals 
or timber tu the Furcsst Deparbmtint# or be may bo employed on a tixod wage 
iu any of the Government Departments. The wages of convicts with an 
allowance fur wife and each child compare favourably with those paid in 
India for similar labour. In short, provided he behaves himself and observes 
the few rules framed fur bis welfare the convict has nothing to fear and is 
able to lead a normal life, especially if his family lives with him. 
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Tho most? satisfactory result of the re vised system is however the ini- 
proved moral standard of the community. Many families from India and 
Burma have joined their respective husbands so that there are now 1,004 
married convicts' wives with 1,447 children, 

Tire most homogeneous communities in the Andamans are the Bhantns, 
Mappiilaa, Karens and Bormans. The Hhantns are a criminal IrlVie from 
the United Provinces. Most of the men are convicts with life sentences. 
They have 1>een allowed to settle in the Andamans on the land with their 
families. Their children are being educated in their village school while 
as they grow up they find work in the local match factory, saw mills, etc. 
The total population of Bhantus in the Andaman is 235. 
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Flad the families remained in India they would have Iwen brought up to the 
hereditary criminal calling of tlieir tril>e. A note on the Bhantus is given 
in the Appendix. 

The Mappilias were transported to the Andamans after the Malabar 
rebellion. A considerable number brought their families and settled on the 
land or set up as petty shopkeepers. Some of those have beun released I mt 
have elected to remain in the Andamans because they find life easier than 
in their original home. As some point out, they have only to pay the 
Government tax whereas iu India they had to pay their landlords two-thirds 
of their crops. Nevertheless it i3 reported that most of them will go as soon 
us idl the Mappilla convicts are released. There are 1,885Mappillas, of whom 
714 arc fomalcs, 365 of them being married. The MappiEas have separate 
villages with schools for their children. 

The Karens form a separate free colony in the Middle Andaman near 
Stewart Sound. They migrated from Bassein iu the year 1925 on the promise 
of a grant of land and employment in the Forest Department. Alt are 
Christians of the Baptist sect. At the time of tho Census there were 133 
males and 130 females. So long ns the men can hud forest employment in 
the Andamans they are likely to bo permanent settlers. 

Burmese*— During the: last 5 years a considerable number of Bormans 
have brought their families to the Andamans and there are 400 Burmese 
females out of which 212 are married. Like the Blmntus, Mappilias and 
Karens they have separate schools for their children, and they have a Pongyi- 
ehaung for religious worship. 

As a result of the present policy it is therefore apparent that a free colony 
is in process of formation. The young generation will have their roots in 
the Andamans and as they grow up they will want to find work and thus 
replace the convict. Until then however so rue years must elapse during 
which the convicts must carry on the work of the Sett lement. Tho Andamans 
seem to be ideal fur the accidental type of prisoner who has committed a 
sin gle capital oifeuce in a brawl or owing to some dispute over his land in 
a lit of passion or peril zips owing to a vendetta forced on him by his tribal 
laws or as in the case of so many young Bui mans has committed a single 
dacuity in a spirit of youthful exuU-ranre, None of these men are real 
criminals, and it is just and fitting that such persons, instead of Iming com¬ 
pelled to spend their lives iu intramural confinement surrounded by all types 
of habitual criminal*, should he able to [cad a normal life with their families, 
in exile it is true, but in not unpleasant surroundings where they have every 
chance of working out. their own salvation and obliterating any stigma 
that may have marrod their past career. 
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( b ) Reclamation Works. 

Swamp reclamation in the Andamans lias an important Waring upon 
the health and permanency of the Port Blair Settlement. Owing to the 
hilly nature of the Andamans, and to the shortage of level ground it has Wen 
found necessary to use tidal sw amps for the cultivation of paddy in addition 
to the limited area of the few alluvial valleys. Land elsewhere is undulating 
and unsuitable for wet cultivation. These swamps have Wen reclaimed by 
means of bands built up of adjacent soil and sludge along or neaT the half- 
tide level. At the outlets of the streams sluices were constructed with auto¬ 
matic wooden gates which wore intended to let out the accumulated rain 
water at low tide and automatically close as the title rises. These bands, 
which were many miles in length, required considerable labour for their up¬ 
keep as they were subject to erosion through continual wave action and 
undermining by crabs, and were among the preliminary works accomplished 
at the establishment of the settlement. In the past these have been main¬ 
tained solely by convict labour, but long before the prospective closing of 
the settlement the problem of their continued maintenance had lieenme 
serious. Owing to the scarcity of convict labour, and inability of tire culti¬ 
vators to maintain the bands and owing also to constant failure of gates, 
large areas of paddy and coconut plantations were destroyed and reverted 
to mangrove swamps. The danger of the situation was fnrthei increased as 
encroach me i its of the sea brought malaria] infection further Inland in their 
train and nearer to villages. Major Christopher, discovered the com¬ 

mon malaria carrier in the Andamans to be Av&phdes Ludlmm and that these 
mosqiutoes only breed in brackish water as a ride, and were only found with ¬ 
in half a mile of the breeding ground. 

As an antt malarial measure in the interests of the health of the future 
colony, ae well in order to protect the fields, the Chief Commissioner, Colonel 
Ferrar, proposed the tilling in of ewamps by material taken from the sea- 
lied by means of cutter-anotion dredgers. This scheme received the support 
of Sir Alexander Muddimaii as well as the concurrence of the Financial Com¬ 
mittee and tho sanction of the Legislative Assembly, in 1027-28 seven 
Lakhs of rupees were provided and a further sixteen lakhs iti 1929-30 and 
1930-31. 

It is tod early to forecast the actual results of the on Trent year's work, 
but for the time being malaria has increased owing to the largo number of 
men employed on reclamation in the swamps. The work however is certain 
to prove as beneficial as and the results to compare favourably with those 
of the year 1927-28 as well as former reclamation, which consul era lily reduced 
the sick and death rate as is evident from the accompanying medical records 
for tho last 27 years. Perhaps the most successful reclamation of recent 
yearn has been that of some fifty acres from South Point to Atlanta Point, 
adjacent to the most populous area of the settlement. This wa» starter] In- 
Sir Richard Temple some 25 years ago and took many years to complete owing 
to the extremely swampy character of the area and the fact that only manual 
labour was available. 

Altogether by the end of 1931 some 900 aorta will have been reclaimed. 
All the most important works have been completed, and the outlook of the 
local population is as bright now as it was gloomy when the dosing .-f the 
convict settlement was first contemplated. The importance of these works 
both for the well-Wing and peril tips tho very existence of the colony in brought 
out by the medical statistics and cannot lie over-emphasized. 

The medical statistics for the last 27 years show that most climatic 
disease* keep pace with malaria which undermines the constitution and 
lowers its powers of resist cnee against other diseases. The death rate within 
tho last ten years has decreased from 43 to eleven per thousand. 

It is also necessary to draw attention to the fact that Weil’s disease was 
only diagnosed for the first time In 1927 and has been responsible for a large 
number of deaths. It is probable that this disease has existed for a consider- 
ablc time in the Andamans, and owing to its comparatively recent discovery 
has been wrongly diagnosed hi the past. 



Admissions and death rale per 1,000 in various diseases. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Local-Born Population. 

The ho- termed ‘ Local Bon i * population ia descended from Indian 
convict parents on both sides who nettled in the Andamans; and thin com¬ 
munity is therefore of some interest. 

Sir Richard Temple gave a fair criticism, of their character in the Census 
report of 1901. While he pdntu out their failings at that time, mainly in 
sex morality, he recognizes that they have shown themselves *' to l>e upright, 
capable, hard-working, honest anti self-respecting ”. At the time of ^Rir 
Richard Temple's report most of the local-bom eommunitv were util] in the 
first generation of convict descent, and if the morality of family life did not 
reach a high standard, it must be home in mind that the proportion of males 
to females in the settlement was 12 to 1, and that convict marriage was more 
a marriage of convenience than anything else. 

Since Sir Richard Temple’s report the community has lived up to the 
favourable opinion then given, and local-boms bold many appointments in 
the higher grades of the suboidiaate services, where they have proved thom- 
Hclvea trustworthy. As fat- as morality in concerned, a strong public opinion 
among them resenting immorality by individual members of their community 
lias resulted in distinct improvement. 

On the advice of Colonel Beadon, the local-boms have formed them¬ 
selves into an association under the presidentship of a gazetted officer, and 
this association represents their interests to Government, 

The community has lalmured under many disadvantages in the past-. 
For instance they have been looked down upon by Indian officials because 
they are dependents of convicts and because socially they do not strictly 
adhere to the orthodox customs of caste and religion, especially in matri 
monial alliances. The latter Is of course no fault- of the community but duo 
to the fact that races and creeds from all parts of India are represented in 
the Andaman 9 and that there is therefore no homogeneous eommunitv of 
any caste. The social position i f the eommunitv has however much im¬ 
proved since some of them have attained responsible posts, and many of the 
youths hove received higher education and are thus qualified for posts for 
which mon were recruited from India in the past. Moreover divergence from 
orthodox principles is more readily condoned by Indians generally than it 
was a generation ago. 

Economically the community has had several set-backs which involved 
the loss of most of the savings of the more prominent members among them 
who had made extensive investments in land. Land had passed from hand 
to hand at rates varying from Rh. 100 to Rh. 200 per acre. This Mng con¬ 
trary to the local laws of ovhierahip of land the Chief Commissioner decreed 
that the law should lie enforced, that non-cultivating ryots could not hold 
land and occupancy rights could not ho admitted. All land which was owned 
by noa-eultivatoiB, therefore, reverted to Government without compensa¬ 
tion, and Havings representing Rs. 5,000 to Rr. 5.000 in the ease of some in¬ 
dividual* and perhaps several lakhs to the whole community were lost. 

Fortunately for the local community Colonel Terror recommended later 
a change in the land tenure laws which received the assent of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and occupancy rights were granted. This no doubt benefited 
some of the community hut many of the original owners of land had lost 
their capital. Again when Aberdeen was declared a Municipal area, ft standard 
pattern of building was prescribed by Government. Many of the house- 
holders belonged to the local-bom community, and some of them had on)v 
built their houses a few yea re previously on plana approved by Government 
nevertheless they were forced to dismantle them, and had to Ijorrow money 
at high rates of interest to build houses of the new pattern. These economic 
net-hacks had an adverse effect on local development. 

Government has however helped the community in other way* especially 
by giving them a long lease of the Ran each aug coconut plantation at some 
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Rs. 60,000 lower than the best offer tr<jm outside the Andamans. Shares in 
t hi-i property can now he held only by members of the local-born community, 
and as it promises to provide a steady income it will benefit many of the 
members a [id their descend eMta. 

Occupation ,—There are 695 eamera among tho local-horn community 
and of these 27d persons are in Government employ in various capacities, 
278 persons earn their livelihood by agriculture and 125 follow various other 
callings ns shown in the table below. Tho problem of the future it* to find 
occupation for the increasing numbers of this community. The number of 
Government servants will diminish as tho convict clement becomes less in 
the Andamans. Suitable land for agriculture is limited, and il is very doubt¬ 
ful whether agricultural produce other than coconuts can ever be exported 
fl^m the Andamans to compete in the Indian market. Land suitable for 
coconut cultivation is also limited. If the population of the Andamans 
is to be self-supporting it is essential that they should produce something 
for export to balance the cost of necessary imports. Any development 
of industry requires capital, and as has been shown above, the accumulation 
of capital has been seriously interfered with in the past. The only oilier 
important, product of the Andamans is timber, the exploitation of which Intw 
always boon more or less a Government monopoly. The Forest Department 
has recognized the needs of the local community and gives them a small 
share in'the exploitation of timber for export. Further development in 
this direction w ill help Lhe population to maintain themselves on an economic 
basis. 


Occupations of Local~Bom Population returned at the Census of 1931. 
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1 

I 


Chaukitlars . 







2 

2 


Firemen 







a 

11 


EitUTs 







17 

17 


Paiwarj 







3 

3 


Petition-writer 







1 

1 

- * 

Sub-A&sirti am Surgeon * 







1 

t 


Compomdcm and iv iuks 







5 

4 

I 

Vet tgriJifjJT surgeon 







1 

1 


School Musters 







18 

16 

2 

Tlmfl arnttii t # 







1 

1 


Mnluigyiis of P3anl alivii , 







2 

2 


FetudGUerti 







a 

5 


Domcfltic servant* , 







ii 

7 

4 

Contract ore unspecified . 





* 


10 

10 


Cooly itutipceificd . 





- 


22 

22 

.. 





Total 


095 

007 
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CHAPTER VHL 
Agriculture. 

Prior to the establishment of iho Penal Settlement in 1858 all the islands 
worn covered by dense tropical forest, the aboriginal inhabitants Hying a 
nomadio life knowing iu> form of cultivation. During the earh dayB of the 
settlement the Administration started clearing the jungle around Port Blair 
with convict labour in order to grow vegetables, fruit and other crops. 

In 1870 Lord Mayo took up the question of making Port Blair self- 
supporting by the expansion of agriculture. Convicts were given rickets 
of leave, encouraged to marry convict women and settle on the land thus 
grain ally * 11 gi 11 g i n to I >eing the free local -1 >orti pop u 1 a tin n. T h ese i jc kt ~t- 
of-leave convicts and their descendants possessed no ownership in land but 
were tenants-at-will of the Government. This system, though a necessity 
fur safeguarding the interest of the Government in a Penal Settlement v Z 
a great handicap for agricultural development. The changing policies of 
the Government at times encouraged and at limes set back progress from 
an agricsdtural punt of view. Moreover with a mixed population, brought 
fron l all parts of India and Burma, from cities an well as rural areas it vvas 
impossible to get a homogeneous hody of cultivating tenants who were 
really interested in agriculture. In spite of these adverse circumstances the 
past 73 yearg of occupation us a Penal Settlement baa brought into existence 
a cleared area of 45.000 acres with an agricultural papulation (if about 7 000 
scattered in villages cultivating various crops on an area of about 12000 

The declaration of the Government of India of 1921 involving the eraduat 
transformation of Port Blair from a convict settlement into a fteo colony lias 
brought fresh plans for the development of local agriculture. A rem datum 
was passed in 1926 dealing with land tenuTo which grunted occupancy ritrht 
to tenants who fultit certain easy conditions and gave a secure tenure for 

fi0 F™ t,J planters. Occupancy rights have l>een granted to 568 tenants 
under the now regulation, 
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CHATTER VHI.—AGRICULTURE. 


The year H>27 saw the beginning of the Agricultural department with 
an Agricultural Officer and a staff of a dork, a fieldman and a labour gang 
of l() men. The department has slowly developed during the last four years 
anil now a staff of 2 Inspectors, 2 fieldmeu and a labour gang of Do men are 
employed in carrying out its activities in the 2 agricultural stations, 1 coconut 
plantation, 1 coffee garden and L6 village demonstration plots. The work of 
the Department consists of experimenting at the agricultural stations with 
all crops of local importance and in demonstrating the proved results of these 
experiments on the cultivators' own plots selected in villages centrally situat¬ 
ed, One of the objects is to improve the local method of paddy cultivation 
and the varieties cultivated, Seeds of some of the best varieties cultivated 
in India and Burma have lieeu imported and grown in comparison with the 
Ijcst of the local varieties and the seeds which prove best in yield and quality 
are distributed to cultivators. 

To show the advantages of careful cultivation and economic transplant¬ 
ing of seedlings, demonstration plots on the cultivator’s own lands have been 
started. Thore the cultivators themselves do all the work under expert 
advice, and it is hoped that this arrangement will influence other cultivators 
in the neighbourhood. Tho department also dovntes its attention to experi¬ 
ments with coconuts, sugarcane, cotton, nrkar, joimr, vagi and tapioca as 
well as to the introduction of improved implements and manures and the 
organization of an annual agricultural exhibition and a plougliing competi¬ 
tion. 

Development of agriculture is essential for the food production of t.he 
islands but as has been found elsewhere the cultivator is conservative in Ids 
own methods and some years must elapse before the bene tits of improved 
agriculture can lie brought home to the ryot. 

The total area under cultivation as furnished by tho Revenue Assistant 
Commissioner is as follows :— 


Acres, 


Faddy.4,123 

Sugarcane .*••**•■■•* U7 

Turmeric ■ • *., . . 14 

Mahe >■ * * * 1 , 4 

Pulsfft , * ■ ’■'■■■* * US 

Melons and Waver Melons *■•***■• 21 

Vegetables and utLer fruits. 367 

Coffee '•;•.****'*** S>5 

Tea .. 163 

Coconut t 1 * 3,786 

Rubber.* 276 


Total - 11,064 


Growing gnmnitu * * * *■»■»•* 10,630 


Total cleared area * 10,604 


Of the above, the rubber plantations have been closed since last year, 
l>ecause the cost of production of rubber exceeded the market value while 
the tea gardens have for the must part fallen into disuse for some years past. 
Further, land under cultivation is decreasing mainly because MappilU con¬ 
victs who had taken up agricultural tenures have returned to their provinces 
on release. 

There was an over-production of paddy last year and many of the culti¬ 
vators have Iwen left with their surplus stock, owing to the fact that rice can 
be imported at a considerably low er rate from Burma than it can lie produced 
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locally. Tliia position however is only a temporary one ; it has arisen partly 
owing to the abnormal fall in the price of rice during last year and partly 
owing to the Andamans freight rate having been lowered by a tout 50 per cent, 
when the prices were exceptionally high in the preceding year, which rate 
still prevails. l T nder normal conditions the local harvest of paddy is still 
considerably tolow local requirements and there is therefore room for an 
expansion of the agricultural population by over 100 per cent. This estimate 
is baaed on the assumption that the average local paddy crop is ntout 14 
inauuda per acre or about 53,01 m mam ids at present, whereas at least 150,000 
niaunda of paddy are required to meet the full requirements of rice for the 
population. 

A rice holler has recently been introduced into the Andamans. It has 
demonstrated that the local grown j>acldy is mostly of poor quality. To make 
the local population self-supporting as far as their staple food is concerned 
a good uniform high yielding variety of paddy is required. At present must 
of the surplus of the cultivators, who of course use their own rice for home 
consumption, is otdy considered fit for cattle by the remaining population of 
the islands who import their rice. 

The following are the principal items of laud revenue realized during 
1929-30 


Land Pent * 
Coconut pluntutiQUH 
Coffee [j hi [Italians 
House Tax * * 

Grazing Pees * 


Its. a. p. 

fWO 4 0 
11,022 12 0 
1,518 0 O 
3,451 0 0 
7.IJU4 0 0 


Total - 45,456 O O 


Cattle. 


There are at present 10,278 cattle in the Andamans an under t— 


Bullooln *••♦•**••■* 

Cows ■***■•• . 

Cow buffaloes ■ * ....... * 

Ball hufftdixa ‘ ■ 

Bull calves.* 

Heifers. ****** 

Bull buffalo calves • * • 

Buffalo heifers * *.* 


] r 771 

2,092 

1,332 

568 

1,222 

1,309 

788 

396 


Tlie Comtuksariat Department have from time to time imported fresh 
stock to improve the breed in order to produce better animals for draught 
puqmacti and increase the production of milk. The present breeding stock 
eonsists mainly of Kiaflar and Sindhi cows and bulls and Murm buffaloes. 
Tire department also maintains a dairy farm for the supply of milk, cream 
.and butter to residents and hospitals, the supply varying from 300 to 670 lbs. 
daily. 

Of the 11,350 earners recorded in the Andamans 2.622or 23 per cent, cam 
their livelihood by agriculture and pasture. Tt is however estimated that 
aliovo 50 per cent, of the total population depend on agriculture for their means 
of livelihood since most agriculturists are married and their families comprise 
on an average Jive persons. 


f 

















34 CHAPTER IX.— DISTRIBUTION ISA MOVEMENT or THE POPULATION OF THE 

COLOST, 

CHAPTER IX, 

Distribution and Movement of the population of the 

Colony. 

The total convict population in 1021 was 11,512 whereas the 1931 census 
shows 7.552. In older to illustrate the movement of the population and the 
effect on the formation of a free colony, the residents of the islands, excluding 
aborigines who art* dealt with separately, may conveniently be classified 
under different heads as follows:— 




1021. 

1931. 

Incrctiae. 

1. 

Wives of C-onvicts * ■ * * 

230 

1.004 

774 

i. 

Forest Ikjpartoicnt labour ■ 

bag] 

1,897 

310 

3. 

Matek industry ***-•* 

■ V 

103 

103 

4. 

Children aged ft—15 - 

1.427 

4,075 

2.G48 

r». 

Females oyer 15 year* excluding wiven of convict* 

! ,l»80 

1,842 

TfiC 

0. 

Ship** crews * . * + 

1 4 

320 

320 


Totad * 

4,324 

9,241 

4,917 


The following is the explanation of the differences :— 

1. Wives of Convicts. The increase is due tu many convicts having 
ho night t-lieir families from India during the last decade. 

2 and 3. Increase accounted for by labour brought from India since 
last census. 

4. Increase of 2,1)48 children under 15 years of age ie due mainly to 

children born of free women imigrants. mostly wives of convicts, 
who have come to the Andamans during the 10 yearn. 

5. Increase mainly due to females who have come from liidia since 

last census. 

6. This only includes crew of vessels temporarily in the Andamans. 

The total free population, excluding convicts and al>origiT!ea, was 5,473 
in 15321 whereas it is now 11,211. The free population has therefore increased 
by 5,738. An increase of 4,5317 ha* been accounted for above, and 
the remainder, that is 821 in number, may be accounted for by assuming that 
they arc ex-con victs and free immigrant laUmrcrs. There hue been a decrease 
of 231 in the garrison, which in 15321 was 078 against 747 in 1031, but other 
free immigrants have also replaced that loss making a total of 1,(152 in addi¬ 
tion to the increase of -1.5317 accounted for under 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 8. These 
1.052 may bo ofcuumd to liavo taken employment in the Andamans. Public 
Works Department works of construe Lion which were formerly done by convict 
labour are now mainly earned out by free lalxjur. Further about 2,000 acres 
of coconut phi datin '<h which were formerly worked by convict labour are 
now worked by free lalxnir, while most of the men now employed by private 
individuals arc free whereas formerly self-supporting convicts were employed. 

The fertility tables of the local-born community, i.e„ those born of con¬ 
vict fathers and of convict mothers arc given below:— 

L —Sex of First Born. 


S Li I oral DL t |Jii mu - 


Niiintu r of 
ffiinfl If" 
flflit IjOfTJ. 

PorrajiUaif 
trf dtieti 
famiUra 

HLl"IT3 

i'iiii lirm pm- 
iSiiiti i Esnti 1 l 

Number of 

Brut l«*m, 

'PfHiantajjo 
Clf “U r■ ] L 
farm lion 
lltlfi 
nuilw 
pretlofni* 
twtta. 

NufflWaf 
funsn 1 ns 
iinl hmi 
pur 1 piNkCl 

nraJ« 
linst bom. 

ft liinbi-r of 

Hlijm 

24ft 

um% 

joy 


SMB 

SOS 


AputflEUrtUh 
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LI .—Size of Families by Occupation of Husband, 



Number of 

Total ntraakf 



Proportion 


Avhku« 

Number of 

,d 

OcDupAUoii of Huab&nd, 

fmxnfltoa 

cf rhi Eil'fun 

p«r 

fjii3dn?q 

mmviif 

t' IEL 

1 Kirn, 

family. 

dikrvLvuig. 

fi> *Ot ftJ 
1,666 bom. 


Cultivntar* - 

211 

632 

4 60 

m 

m 

Oftly *ad Labour - 

as 

SI 

2 2 

m 

S&ft 

Shopkeepers.and Mer-L-hnnla 

ClarjL?, e|^. f fterving in fyflkes 

71 

197 

£-6 

132 

870 

36 

\n 

3 3 

143 

746 

Wflihorm^n h . . , * 

OftTpoukir* TailcviPp Black*, mith, Fisher- 

11 

jya 

4-6 

37 

606 

mfn, SawyoEBj Jiailra, «iq + 

63 

176 

2-8 

146 

Slt> 

Ordarlieij Vilk^s 

43 

127 

2-B 

162 

663 

^echAoicfll UbflqmiB , 

Otbpr miBceUmaeouq oeetipttfoud imupb- 

22 

62 

2-B 

63 

m 

ciikKl i t 

22 

SI 

3-7 

49 

000 


L II.—/Size of Families by Religion, 


Cut if of H«Ugf0ll. 


Numlwr 
of 

families 
e>wmined. ah *Idnm 
horn* 


Total Avitjiri.- NfcisnbMr Proportion 

numbcrr par of of 

i>! family* tifclldtan flunoving 

surviving to 

IjOOO burn. 


Number of farailiA* with 
wifi- 1 marriod at 


13 —14 isa—ao ao*nd 

AVer, 


Hindu 


* 290 

926 

3-2 

601 

746 

100 

79 

48 

14 

Muslim « 


- 264 

704 

2-07 

.-576 

764 

120 

m 

33 

4 

Bculdhi hi * 


*2 

136 

2'fl5 

111 

H04 

U 

18 

16 

2 

Clikiatinn * 


. 22 

64 

2-9 

49 

766 

0 

8 

A 

1 

Tribal 


* 4 

0 

l 26 

6 

1,000 

m 

3 

l 

Nil 

UiEpcd 3rd 


* 19 

70 

3-7 

4$ 

637 

n 

6 

2 

1 


TV .—Average size of Family correlated with age of taife at marriage . 


Number 

Agfa of Wifo At marriage. of 

fomil i os. 

13 Vfrara . . * * . » 234 

14 yrc&rv .. 63 

ISyean * 62 

16 ymre. 43 

17 yvara . 40 

L8 Vc-ans 43 

19 yearn * 22 

20 yearn. 20 


Number 

of inhildivn 

Avora^ 

Nnmbarnf 
eh] Idron 

AvDtBJf? 

bom. 

observed,. 

H LLT H-l VIILJT* 

ubtervedr 

700 

to 

093 

3 S 3 

193 

2 3 

3 51 

2 27 

206 

3 3 

m 

2 5 

123 

2 J 8 

BT 

3-0 

85 

M 

TL 

178 

113 

2 0 

62 

*■ 1 

51 

2-3 

43 

2-0 

76 

20 

02 

2 0 


Those tables show that the average of surviving children is about 2-3 
per family. It is highest among cultivators where the average number of 
surviving' children is about 3- 7, No figures are available of the natural 
increase of the local-bom population as they were not enumerated separately. 
Figures of the natural increase of the population of the NIoobars, which do 
not migrate, however exist and fertility tallies were also prepared for that 
population. It is therefore interesting to compare these figures for the 
Andamans and Nar NikobaT, On the latter island the indigenous popula¬ 
tion increased by 1H per cent, in h decade whereas the fertility tables allowed 
an average survival rate of 2*5. Assuming that a survival rate of 2 would 
leave the population stationary and that a survival rate of 2*5 showB an 
increase of IS per emit, on the same basis a survival rate of 2'3 would only 
give about 11 per cent, which is therefore probably near the normal increase 
of the local-born population in a decade. 

r 6 
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CHAPTTUIt X,—BTHTH-rLACE, 


CHAPTER X. 

Birth-Place. 

The statistics of birth-plare by provinces are contained in Imperial 
TaMe VI, Statistics were also taken of birth-place l>y districts ami these 
are given below. Out of 504 districts of India and Burma 347 are represented 
in the Andamans which of course is mainly due to the fact that convicts 
come to the Andamans from must provinces. 

The following are the provinces of birth which arc represented by over 
150 individuals:— 


Andaman^ * 






Persons. 

• 4,244 

Moled. 

2*69 

FcimtluH. 

1.075 

Burma 






■ 2,653 

2,430 

514 

Madras 






2,754 

ijm 

857 

United Provinces ■ 






• 2,431 

2*007 

424 

Funjali 






1,683 

1 ± 59B 

365 

Bengal * 






• 649 

797 

152 

Bihar aiul Orkf=a ■ 






■ Gin 

564 

55 

Bombay 






• 495 

435 

60 

Central India * 






* 426 

see 

60 

Aaaam ■ * 






* 152 

134 

18 


The figures of the female immigrants arc of considerable interest because 
the females, excepting 141 convicts, tiro voluntary immigrants, while 50 per 
cent, of the male population are convicts w ho cannot leave the Andamans at 
will. Of the females born outside the Andamans. Madras heads the list 
with 857. Of these 714 are Mappillas. 75 per cent, of whom will probably 
return to Malabar on the release of their husbands in the near future. Burma 
and the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bengal come next with 514, 424, 
385 and 152 female residents, These figures give an indication of tho propor¬ 
tion of the various races of which the future population will probably bo com¬ 
posed. It is also apparent that the Burmese population is increasing to a 
considerable extent. Immigration of Burmese women is being encouraged 
for BurmanS make the most suitable form of forest labour and forestry is 
the main industry of the islands. Judging by the influx of Burmese women 
in recent years it is probable that the Barmans will preponderate In the near 
future. 

Table showing the n umber of persons horn in districts of India and Bnrmaand 
enumerated in the Andamans and Nicobar#. 


BirtLi Dtrttk**' 


Faisons, 


Females- 

Birth Difltridi. 

Ittfsoa*. 

Mule*. 

J 

1 

Ajroef-MjonraT^ * 

i 

24 

31 

■ ■ 

Bengal. 




Awim. 





Bukurganj - * 

!*4 

78 

18 

Rah pam Frontier Tiart 

t 

1 

* * 

Dankum . - 

a 

& 

* IK 

Caehar 

m 

1 

1 

m * 

Bit hh li eh * 

0 

* 

7 

Go ti 1 par* » 

w 

7 

7 

, , 

Bngra 

11 

a 

3 

Kumrup ► 

Kh&ai State* 

4 

T 

7 

* » 

Burdvnm * 

l» 

U 

2 

* 

L 

L 


Cliittagung 

m 

12a 

8 

LAfchimpuT 

* 

11 


ft 

Dm 

§3 

54 

2S 

Manipur S'-ale 

« 

an 

30 

3 

IMrjflnfing 

IS 

4 

8 

Kf^ti Hilia •. 

, 

2 

t 

#1 

Dinnipar * 

II 

0 

■ .* 

tfowgang 

Frontier Tttdt 

* 

w 

3 

] 

a 

1 

* ** 

* f 

F*riHpnr « 
tfuughly 

*7 

la 

M 

in 

11 

t 

MibtwgaT 

* 

3 

7 

J 

LTuwruh p, * 

tl 

ll) 

1 

SylliDt * 

4 

Bfi 

48 

7 

Jftlpfiipfi * 

fi 

a 

m 

m 





Jottfirts > f 

11 

hi 

1 

Bn/uc 4 i#fi 77 t. 






27 

211 

7 




1 


M j linapnrn . 

SL 

£7 

4 

Km\*% Statu 

a 

I 

,, 

MiiTBhltMtbvl 

• 

7 

4 

gmitrtPijhiii 

ftbi - 

* 

2 

I 

2 

T 

# f 

■ b 

Mymanungh 

Sr tii (in . w 

n 

4 

28 

i 

i 

Uupc^lltbli * 

* 

14 

10 

* -i 

Ntmkhnli v « 

141 

m 

8 
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BItMi Durtrieti, Perron^ Mate*. FtHnatea* 


Btn$aJ —ccntd. 


Fabim 

# 

* 

ia 

n 

4 

FLajshahi 

m 

m 

a 

i 

2 

RjLEspimr d 

m 

v 

n 

a 

3 

Ti ppfirn 

M 


la 

14 

I 

Tripura Blair. 

m 

# 

s 

S 

» ■ 

S^PaTvnnfud 

* 

■ 

(p 

7 

"z 

UuBjiCi.'fcfiftil 

w 

a 

m 

151* 

35 


Ri'Anr aW OriAaa* 

AiUETdl 

1 

IU 

■ i. 

7 

I 

3 

Blinplpor r 

Q 

5 

1 

Bniiiii k * 

1 

1 


CliH inpnFfin ■ 

fl 

6 


DbrljiuigH » 

3 

2 

"l 

nitaik»EiL.i state. 

7 

5 

2 

Can^ptit Stale 

2 

2 

* ■ 

Gaya - * 

S3 

20 

3 

Unxaribagh 

11 

D 

2 

ttinpicfl Stale 

1 

1 

■ ■ 

KaLnluigdi State 

1 

1 


Maiiblmm . 

7 

1 

* 1 

MjayurhOanj State 

4 

4 

- ■ 

Monthyw 

4 

3 

1 

>Ju.E*Harpnr 

+ 

1 

3 

KwyaffaJlii Slate * 

1 

I 

* ■ 

FnlattkHU 

1] 

11 

•r ■ 

Pel LoW* State 

2 

o 

* - 

FliTrin 

22 

ll 

4 

Puri - * * 

m 

0 

1 

Pmwa 

14 

14 

+* 

Ruichi - f 

310 

284 

Hi 

RanpuT Slrtte 

Hfi m\ns ipur * * 

is 

17 

J 

« 

a 

2 

Srtmn ir 

12 

1A 

2 

Slialuiliad . * 

1 

t 

* ■ 

SiTiphliEini + * 

3 

2 

1 

Talolsef fctaie * 

i 

1 


I'ftftpn-rhfierl * 

in 

Lift 

]o 


Dumiifljy #71*1 IFnrf?Tn fmHa 
St*!** Ayrnn?^ 


A li tinm-da bad 

S3 

IS 

4 

AhiijnliWLgju- 

5 

4 

l 

A kn 5tot Stale , 

2 

2 

* ■ 

RnSpiulrh - * 

n 

30 

3 

BliaVmifAr State? ▼ 

t 

1 

■ . 

Hijapnr - » 

m 

15 

1 

Rumhitj fiilburl^n 

04 

77 

17 

BrhIi 

2 

2 

* * 

Catch - + 

U 

11 

■ * 

Dlmmmrtur Si(t*e 

1 

1 

w ■ 

Ilkumrar * 

55 

40 

6 

iJlinnLiijDCAilhni Slate 

2 

1 

J 

PhriLil State 

3 

1 

■ ■ 

Cumini Slate 

1 

1 

* + 

HyclrnthaJ Si ml .. 

21 

22 

* * 

Knim 

a 

ft 

2 

Knntvlu 

ft 

8 

+* + 

K1]4UiiJbaIi . 

15 

13 

2 

KoEljaptr State , 

4 

3 

1 

Liirkhemi * 

10 

IS 

** 

Niu*ik 

to 

15 

2 

Nnwiihalinli State 

5 

5 

1 

PalktaELB State 

1 

1 

■ m 

Phfllr»r« fifnM 

1 

1 

*i i 

Poo no 

IS 

IQ 

4 

FoHjttn+lar &Wb * 

l 

i 

■ a 

Bajkot Sinio * 

3 

3 

* ■ 

ReuiutKiTi 

41 

3ft 

3 

Simgli ntol* 

2 

2 

+ 4 

Satarn 

27 

21 

0 

BheSttptif * 

13 

12 

1 

Sukkiir 

ts 

14 

t 

Surat « k 

a 

A 

1 

Thanii * » 

22 

IS 

3 

Tlmr aikd Firbr 

3 

3 

ft ft 

VbfipMSrtdj 

32 

32 

■ T 
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Akyab . + 

20 

IS 

2 

Arohrarat 

a 

4 

2 

Arukum Hid Dimitri 

37 

32 

5 

tihomn 

7 

7 

H + 

IWfltHn 

LIT 

111 

4ft 

Hmk * 

3 

3 

a> r 

Riiin Hilli . 

4 

4 

■ # 


10 

7 

3 

Hanlhairaiihly 

77 

s« 

1ft 

HenTOElii 

113 

S5 

n 

InaeEn - 

57 

on 

is 

Rath a 

5 

5 

* a 

Kyaik-Eomk 

1 

1 

*’ * 

Kyjitikpyu + 

35 

[ft 

2 

■ 

14 

[4 

* ■ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Civil Condition and Social and Linguistic proportions. 

(\Vith map ,) 

Lifant marriage is seldom resorted to by the “ local-bom ” and by marriage 
condition here dealt with oonsumated marriage only is referred to. He- 
marriage of willows is common owing to the shortage of woman. 

Statistics of the civil condition obtaining in the Andaman Settlement 
cannot bo analysed on a scientific basis on account of the fact that tlie male 
element naturally predominates beaaiuk convicts are sent to the Andamans 
and Lhe proportion continually changes according to the policy adopted by 
Government from time to time ; only practical conclusions arv therefore 
attempted. 

There have been considerable changes during the last decade. Of 7 104 
convict males 1,004 have their wiv^ h, the Andamans or nearly one in seven 
convicts is married locally whereas only 23d convicts out of lO,SH»(ior 1 m 47 
convicts had a wife Li the Andaman* in 192L This increased proportion of 
married convict families is one of the outstanding features of the now re^me 
and the improved moral tone among convicts Is very noticeable, moreover 
emce the convict husband or father is now usually of the occidental type 
perhaps man tally unbalanced but otherwise not very oriiiiiiml and the wives 
or mothers are free women, normally quite unerimWl, joining their husbands 
while both are young, they should raise large families of quite another tv™ 
than that propagated by the oH typo of convict parents. 1 

As regards the free population of 4,438 adult males only 1,450 have their 
w i v es hi the Ai idama t is. th at is of a bo ut 3 adult f rec 1 ! m ] es 1 is manic*! ' l| 1 © 
1921 census showed 3,535 adult males and 773 married females, and ijf the 
lBkttor <J63 wet® convicts leaving only 410 married femitlos to 3 534 adult 
males, so that only about one in nine free persons could have had a wife in 
tbe Aiidainaug* I lie poaxtiou baa tbe ref art- ftbu eoiiaidex&bly Improved im 
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fur as the fret.' population i# tiorwerued and the Andamans do not now seem 
to be looted upon as Ixiing unlit for respectable families as was formerly tlin 
ease. The: percentage of free families, it is true, is not nearly normal but this 
is duo to the large proportion that the Garrison and Military Police l>ear to 
the rest of the population as well as the large number of crews employed in 
vessel* and immigrant labour of the Forest Department whose families do 
not come to the Andaman# because they are settled on the land elsewhere. 


The figures for adults are arrived at as follows 


Children aged 0—IS * 4 T U75 

Free wives of Convicts married locally ■ * ’ * 

Free femnlfrt over 3 a yraLra excl n i ting wive* of Ccmvieta + * # 1 *842 

Crews of vessals (Free) * + ***■■*+ 

Adult iimlua over 15 yeans excluding orova (Free) - ■ * - 4.11# 

Convict aulas ■ 7,401 

Convict females 4 14# 

* Aborigine* * * * * & * 4tftJ 


Total Population uf Andamans - 10 T 223 


The following are the actual immhetof persons and percentages of various 
reiigiuiis as represented I ►y different colours in the map :— 


(i) Great Asdaham — Populatim * * * 18J823 

Andamaucae * * " ■ ■ * " * * ICO ft'55% 

Hindus * 

Mwdlmfl .■****. ti f 434 34-0(1% 

BuildluHta •*■*■**■ 2 P S02 15*34% 

CliriatimiR - ■ * ****** IJ2B 5*03% 

Sikbs - .. * * 640 3-53% 

Otteru * * ■ 5i p 0‘27% 

Under ** Others** tho following reEigipa-i are iodadod :— 

LVmFttatan . . . > IT 

THUS U 

Zoro*d>rin,n ,■***• * » p « « 1 

(ii) Sbntutkl TsLasU — Total Population * * * « SO 

Andamanese ■•••***♦. so 100% 

fiti) Littli Avri AMAT i — Total Population • 260 

Andamanese. . • * . 250 100% 


Although the colours have been shown against the whole of Great Anda¬ 
man. 90 per cent, of the Indian population ia confined to the Settlement of 
Port Blair, an area of about 473 square miles. Another map of the Anda¬ 
mans {page 22 above) gives the distribution of the various surviving 
Negrito trilw. Some 10 per cent, of the Indian population lives ill camps 
and Forest settlements outside Port Biair. 

Tire following are the principal mother-tongues of the population of the 
Andamans :— 



Number 

reruejitogo to 

Language 

of 

the total 


persons. 

population. 

Hind lj ht AnJ * 

* - • • • 4,018 

24 02 

Burmese 

- • ♦ - - 2,745 

L4-27 

Urdu * 

2,311 

lSUJS 

Punjabi - * 

.2,228 

11 ns 

MnUy&Um * * * 

.2,073 

1U*7B 

Fksngali * * 

.1.171 

t! 0B 

Others * * * 

.4,077 

21 20 


t t nder ’ Others ' moat Indian, including the Andamanese tongues, and 
7 Western languages are represented and those are shown in Imperial Table 
XV, The common vernacular used in the Andamans is however a colloquial 
form of Hindustani which every one acquires after a few months’ stay in 
the islands. 
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APPENDIX I. 

The Bhantas, 

A criminal tribe of India, 

The Bhantus are one of the many wandering gipsy tribes of India who solsist by organized 
robbery and dacottv ami who are for thin rc-imon proscribed by th* Indian Government us 
criminal tFibes, They are found In North nrtd Central India, branches of tile f t jI m 5 nlso existing 
in Extern India where they are known a» Karwu 1 Nat a, T] Leir ai en nf opera tm m ov on extent fa 
an for m Burma, but they are not dfcrtmgtiiahahle there from the other T n rj lpm beeauae thoy do 
not wander about in gangs. Being a proscribed ei izuinnl tribe, and probably the matt dangerouo 
of all such tribes^ oven in India the Blumtu invariably covers his identity by adopting an alia# 
such as Kan jar. Kansk, Hnbttra, Berm, Dhnparband, Kuchhand, etc. t with which he hap no 
connection whataoovnr an a tribe. 

For yeara the Government of the United Provinces has It led to confine them to settlement* 
under the care of the Salvation Army, where they have been taught industries, but it m wit 11 
great difficulty that they have been secured and confined within the limits of the settlement 1 
A large gang of Bhantu* ill 1&-6 vo Junta? iiy came to the Andamans from Indian jaik and frem 
free Bhantu Settlements, These were settled on the land under the care of Staff Captain Sheard 
of tho Salvation Army, and their whrofl and children were allowed to accompany them* Jn the 
And am ans their conduct has been good and the col ony comprises 285 individual. Here 
they cultivate the land H the younger men and lw>yn like being employed In the saw-milk and on 
L-oolio labour in various other induatriea. 

Owing to tlieir antecedents ae a ciiminal tribe, there L* very little Information available 
al>oat these poopta. taoept that found In Police record-?. Hollimt in his k| Crimincil Trilm of the 
Uni ten! Provinces 11 gives an account of their activities, but it is obviously difficult to obtain 
correct information, lwcnuse they usually have a pant of hitherto undetected history, or being 
good BhantuR-. end there are few nnuh, they do not wish to have their identity known. owing 
to the stigma attached to the name. In the Andaman* no such concealment b necessary 
Watiao their previous history in known, and they thoiusclvcs are intimately known to the 
Solvation Army Officer in charge, who has ineen connected with them fur many vvcit m, It 
I* due to the latter^ co-operation that T have been able to place on record switiie data on 
their tribal organization, habits aiul cnatumhi, 

Adjutant Bboard supplied most of the Information in reply to a questionnaire, which 1 set, 
and spent several months verifying it, his experience obtained by daily contact with them for 
many years being unique. The wi iter is extremely grateful to him for hk care and willingness 
and for the thoroughness of his replies to the questionnaire. 

Origin* —Tile BhanIlia claim descent from the Chanhan Thitknr clan of Chitorgarh* 
which they regard oa their mother city. Etli no loyally they* are perhafM of Dr a vidian origin, L 
being a branch of a great nomadic race. According to tradition, moat of the dun perished 
ivhon the atftta was raided by Mmfma.ns many yearn prior lo the advent of the East India 
Company. Thnse who were fortunate enough to escape took to the junglgs, becoming wander¬ 
ers, and thus started their gipsy form of existence. Legend lias It among them that the etacrud 
threads of the Bi altmins who were butchered in this particular Muslim rnM weighed seventy-two 
ra&unds or fijft0 Hw. 

As far as ono cun judge, the Bhantus probably have an ethnological connection with the 
BansLafi, IJAbuma p KknjfifSj Karwal Nats, and Juts ; but the present day members of the 
ferihe* monied differ considerably. Prior to thdr proscription it was nmiid fur tlir Biumtns to 
meet every rainy season on the plain of the old ruined city of Nuh-Khura to the north of 
Jalesar in the kheri d ktrict of the United Provinces for the settling of disputes and marriages. 
No definite inf or mat ion can he obtained as to the etymological m caning of the word Bhniitn, 
but ono villager suggested that it might have sprung from the practice of villagers and others, 
who on seeing strangers on their land, mvariably ypllcd ont, Bhng fir — kk Runaway ”, obviously 
Qnaetiologkal derivation- Hollins is of thfl opinion that the I cm comes from *' Bhante ** m 
the aeoflc of u broken 11 ami that the name implies that the tribe Is composed of various mixed 
elements, which h perhaps supported by its tradition of Rajput origin* 

Oats. — Tho Bknntua are mid to be divided into flume thirty-six y&t* or dnna but only the 
names of twenty-four have been overturned- Almost every pof differs in the observance of 
customs relating to worship, marriagea. burial, etc , of a few of which differences mention w jH 
be miuf b later. Information with regard lo thia mimt 1m? tiiken with a certain on3i>unt of reserve 
m most of tho Bhantus themselves had no Ido?i there were hu many ihxn nian cm being 

qneatiqnetl gave the Information that there were twelve and a half Sfci^ ox plaining that eunuelis 
were given half a gal* wliich hi called the Hi jam Qot. 

Aa far as lias been a^ crtflbiod t.lio system h of marriago is oxogamouH with the exception of 
one gni the BbauffWaJe. partic ular ggplanatfon U ofierod as to why the names of the $vts 
wore chosen, nurny of them being selected from ward* in every day use. Severn! of the goii 
I havo boon nhlc to identify with tliOHc mcmtiofied by Tiwpenlor Rnliloo SalLai’s report on tho 
origin r habits and customs of the wandering tribes, whiah he tdassess os Khcmjars and Behriafl 
Inhabit in s£ the Agra district in 1S75. Tlie Befuiai usually marry Bh^utu women and the 
dlfforence from tho Bhautu Li therefore merely in that they follow a different profertsion while the 
Sousing HAborau, Kuujors, and Karwul Nats may have a common origin with the Bhutan 
Tim Malm got bt referred to aa one of the? three principal Kanjar got a and" the Lbapo tjoi has a 
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distinct affinity wffli the- T >hupu mentioned by Bitltfoo Sakai, who refers to it as ono at the 
* Puckiis ? al the five Q&t* which claim their descent from Bidhu, one of the throe persons whom 
ascribes to have been bom in the wmi at a place cal Leri Gar war. 

The Kanjar is more of a hunter than a criminal, but K&nj&n* have been known to work 
with Bhanttifl as the local adherent* of ji raiding party. It i* probable that owing to the conti¬ 
nual adopt! nn of :liter*-; confusion has arisen as to the identity of the guts as well as that of 
the various crim in al tribes m a whole. 

The names of thepofo asc ertained are as follows, a description following later in a tabulated 
form of the esacntinl cUfTcrenoes between the more important :— 


1 . 

*> 

Wh 

3. 

4* 

fi. 

0. 

7 + 

S, 

0 , 


10 . 

M. 


Ssiflc. 

12. 

Marwarie, 

Dhiipo. 

13. 

Dhanoke. 

CThareli. 

14, 

KorkCn 

CSuiiidtlwivb. 

ir». 

Pophat, 

Gtklbrj. 

hj. 

Mata Ike. 

Malio^. 

17. 

Gh&sive. 

Gehleu 

is. 

Dhulivr (High). 

BJmiwwale- 

ip. 

Dholive (Low), 

Chliaie, 

20. 

Mire* 

Ktpram 

21. 

Range, 

Tksmiilii* 

22. 

Gauge. 


Q&teftd Appi&rmet ,—The Bhantus are exerts in all kinds of d acuity and robbery, and are 
skilled Li the use of firo-nrma. They are of good physique frr.d aro reputed to lie good runners. 
The women are - i rung and handsome and are gifted with exceptiomdiy strong voures. They are 
..level ,,iui intelligent and are well able to taknrare of thomselvcH anil their familirai when tho 
niL-n of the clan are awtiy on i^lding expedition-. 

BreJ&> They wear the “ Imgii TT or pleated skirt. This consists of some twenty to forty 
vaids of material. The two ends are sown up and a hole is made at one sign through which a 
cord is threaded, When the cord in drawn tight the *kirt h “kilted ,B * An edging of con- 
1,nested material i* sewn on the bottom edize to make it hang properly. Women who tire not 
4 tickling childroa wear coloured " armlets **\ a shirt rondo similar ton man's and of any kind of 
cloth in worn loosely anil hangs flown over the fctff/a- a white or coloured sloth completing the 
vires*, Girls wear idothea oil the mmr line^. The men ami bova Im vo no dUtinCtlvo dress* 
Jeivolkry is alsn freely worn by the women, and tlie men invariably wear some small gold ear* 
rin^>w and occasionally a snmU necklace of gold ear-rings. On the whole the women are far 
more distinctive as a typo than the nien T both in their &tw& and physical appearance ; they are 
completely dUferenl to other Indian women, a stout Bhantuni Is not uu dully root with. wfodts 
this men would puna easily for ordinary villagers. The women however are very ** mmy ,r in 
appearance and ire flirty and untidy in their habit* owing no doubt to the fact, that they lead a 
nomadic life* anti tiro always on the move leaving their filth behind. They tike tatoo each other 
with an ink of burnt aJcaua leaves in ail The Bhautus posses* no particular physical quality 
peculiar to themselves ami the fact that they never oil their hair, a custom which is a direct 
contrast to that thionghout India, in no doubt due to the fact that they are wanderers aaui 
unh hie to carry oil about or resort to the Imrlier, but there la no speeded tabu un the use of hsur 
oil except In case of children in curtain circumstances (See paragraph on ChMd /drift). 

Initial A dm in ixiratmn. —The BknntUR lead their nomadic life in gangs eonaMing of a 
riozuii families, keeping for as possible away from villages when they camp; men fronui Lffeient 
gaiiga would however combine in the event of u raiding expedition The system of internal 
administration of tho elan i b communal, Jill disputes being dealt a Eh by the Panel my at or 
cotineE of elders* In theory this may bo composed of tiny five mem bom of the tribe colled 
together to settle any partaciilar dispute, hut in practice certain person* by reason of their 
knowledge of tribal laws, etc., cauio to bo regarded as the Fanchayat of any parti: uW gang. 
Age hm little to dci in deciding who shall ait on tho Puimhayat. On n dispute arising, the 
piuijs:! concerned appear before the Panchayat, each patty having ite own advocate to state 
it* case and wrangle for it. The whole however hau tho appearance of a debate more than 
anything else, lor others (including women and children whatever the nature of the enquiry 
mav be) attend, aud mnst, have .wroctiling in *ay in the mat-tor. Generally Bpeakiitg ths 
Fniichayat aims at reconciling parties rather t-imii punishing them. Tlicy have however con- 
riMorahie powers to inllict pitnLsftmcnt h iiHually iii the shape of pecuniary fines, some of the 
fint!^ becoming the PuqohHyut's ftorqurdte. Bedde-i rlimputed, all manner of olfcnep* agaimt 
tribal ctifitoro. Bitoh jih Inoe&t (amrrtage within, a got is an regardetl), divorce, adultory, cto, T are 
dealt with by the Panchayat. not to speak of trials by ordeal, gettlement of marriag(. i -prioca s 
ami q uostiony of general importance affecting tribal Life ; for their sorvices they may also charge 
from ten to fifteen rupees. 

CriwiAs has already boon said, the Hhunt on prior to being confinefl to settlements lived 
entirely by <Tiiue. A few were oatonsilbly cngitgc<l in agriculture hut thi* only coverod up their 
roil ectiv&iw. Their nefarious practices found mast scope In dacuity or robbery by viulonco 
but being a oomnmiuty orgaiuzod for crime, nothing came amiss to them. 
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Gndwuthig tv> commit a dfccoitY in uny partioalar Ideality *p\&\ waiild 1 m? smnl out to m-ltrt 
a suitable victim, Study the general habits of the villager* and the distance from any effective 
aiil, and enumerate (he mite her oF men nnd firearm*, trupectnr Balden Sfljurf aW\r:n*ertii Ln 
Ids report 11 That. they have bocn known to travel very great distances inLiiijNgtiLiG hy rail for the 
purpose* uf committing thefts. robberies, and daooitH^ never committing offomW of way kind 
near their encampment 1P . The rairl usually took place nt midnight Acting on the informa¬ 
tion given by tho spiv., men would he posted at various pouita in the village, and hy firing off 
their guns attract attention from the main gang which would attack the particular tuniw or 
h mutes previously appointed. The gang would usually consist of some thirty to forty men and 
wodhi not ht< over-^tiipulourt in their methods. If ridatance was. shown they were merciless,, 
indeed t the particular gang son! to Fort Blair had committed over fifty murder* in one Merits 
of outrages. As they were working against time, cruel, and violent met hod* were often adopted 
to Compel the victims to reveal the hiding place of their treasure, such n« forcing women in 
on hunting dwooftl, etc, Rape was common. Tim traditional weapon of attack was a short 
hard stick, thrown with tremendous force, while the lath i was used for defence, fu more recent 
years, however, guns have been adopted and khaki worn. Having securedtheir plunder they 
buried it immediately in the vicinity to avoid any ilieri minuting evidence rtnfl dispersed. In 
the event of a minder being committed, no serious action j* taken, though it is regarded as pap 
or sin., Lind if a stranger huaWm murdered, the otuniererdlatribiiienpvr ratofig the brotherhood. 
This costs Eu 1-4-0, Should mm of the tribe however lie murdered the ofrtidcr must give a 
feast costing Rw, 101. When the whole affair has blown over, the plunder is dug up and jriven 
to the women wliodkposo of it to t lie goldsmiths who act w receivers 

I( is ossremtial U* omphA»c the great part pfoyn! by crime in the general life of t.fio clan. 

A hay hi initiated into crime as soon ms he is able to walk and talk, Xu doubt the motive fa 
practiced to a great extent. In so far ax it fa always better to risk a child In potty theft, who, 
if he were caught would pro! ia blv I >e c uff& I, wh ilc \u i at I ult won h J hi i in edmtel v 1 *■ arr tistod'' .\ fl 
important part u also played by women, who although they dp not participate in the actual 
raids have many heavy rapowriMlitbq. Besides disposing of most of the stolon property 
they aro also expert shop lifters thus participating in the material rapport of tfrrtribu. They 
aho arrange for the legal defence of arrested num, fl« well it* supporting and visiting rela¬ 
tions in jail* 

A raiding parly is composed of men who only operate at some distance from the district 
m w hich the rest of the gang containing old men and women and children hem i;am|hod. Thu* 
in the absence of the men on a raiding expedition, the women lire responsible for the camp mnl 
the main body is in the charge of a woman and may be known by her mum. Tt. la no doubt 
this, which induce* Hollins to remark that ‘ p A feature of the tribal organisation fa that many 
pngs are led by women *\ Mr. Bhemnd informs me that he lain never heard of an active y W 
being tinder the leadership nf a woman or women while actually engaged in daouity or raidimf 
Quit* recently a number of Knrwd gang?; wished lu coin t to the Andaman*. end in every eiisoa 
wo man's name wa* given as the Louder of the gang ; he was eonvfoied however that this wa* 
merely for ease in reference to any purt.kmLu gang and bad no connection with leadership in 
crime, f t is also apparently Jegif imato for a Bhantni to u*c her womanly wile* m the jid vjmivc 
incut of the tribe a criminal activities, but *uch aid cannot be termed prostitutum. 

W\ ( rooke in hi* £l Tribes rad Caatea of the Nnrth-Wftstem Frovinfies and Oudh t+ {imaes 
136—13®) rafere to the Bhantu as A one who lives by steal tug and thieving rattle With the 
exception of stailing gaal-s for food, cattle thieviitgis not indulged in. The Blumtu fa es-uaitiallv 
a high way robber she] dftcoit> and the difficqRtes and risks incumbent in tho dbposal ami 
transport of cattle woulil bo tr*o gnsit; btvddei this, boef ra tin article of diet k forbidden. 

MomKty *—Bio Blumtus, have a tribal oodo of moral it v which fa strict Jv enfor-^i Tbc 
moral standard b high anil any offence is severely dealt with hy tho PjmeliatVt. Manv writefi 
hjivc awibed to Ibis trilu^ a very biw state ttf morality, dim no doubt to the confusion re¬ 
garding the identity of Ihe tritm ow ing to tlie adaption of alias**, such a* Behria. the mcrab Vad 
diwipliuoof which tribe are no tor ioualy lax. 

Promiscuous intmouMe l>efc.ro or after marriage fa conikmnc L R fa ua^aI for Bhantu^ 
to Riiory Bhantim, bat onion with Behriua fa common. A strict rule to maintained to proven! 
marriage with blood n lalions. tbit parties should not marry witliin the juun vmt Mu re fa h ow 
ever one exception, that of the Bhauswale Gpi who may marry within their own 1 1 l 9 i Should 
it nccidtintally happen that two person* within the same pat marry one another, they 4ira 
iKifiira the F&nch&yat and fined Ks. 100* WlLt-m- inlorcuttrao or adtilicrv between two people 
of the same g*A is proved, tho partiejiare giiiHy of mmmt f a wtimn ulleiW, mention of w hich fa 
made later. 

Marnier- — The ceremony utid umir^i'ineht, for miirrir.ge tliffor ltcoiIv ioeordlm, \ 0 m t A 
Bem^tu follows » d««riptliM. «>f mnmago iwconiing to the Swle f,W. all ksential .iffloruncU 
betwwn pot* iwmg mmUiOOed m tlic tohukUsl foriu ajuwihlecl. A m in in We throuah 
out tho cLuw whereby it i& moumbcufr ,i|mn certain, elans to uitonnarry aeeonluiif to certain 
rules ; for instanae a bpy of the Dhupo QU marrica & girl from the Oiiredl Qvt. A Dhatw vJv 
maynot murry fl girl of the Dtepo Got hut may murryaghl of tho Chlreli Gal ..mvirJod thorcis 
no hlood relation^lii}, with the gram I mot her, ».r., the marriage system i, mUrilint.J nn ,t tS o 
ganitum, ami the female hue is barred for two geuarationa. Ho m»v however mnrrr i eirl ,.f 
any other pot. * ? ® u 

u t 
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Formerly the ago of marriage for both a man and a woman was from 20-83, but Inlterl}", 
prior to the Sard a Act, 70 cog children could be married at the ago of ten ’with consum¬ 
mation on puberty, Much depended on circumstances and the ability to pay the money 
demanded, Ln the Pade Got the parents of the boy sand mate friend a to the parents nf a 
suitable girl If the prospects are favourable the Panehayftts fliui the father of the boy rail oil 
the gitTis parent and in ihmr presoneo two pigs are killed, The spilling of Rome liquor on the 
ground wals tTit- engagement {mangni). Thew preliminary arrangements are railed the 
feiifferAr. Two or tlirec days Inter the price U* ho paid ia Bettfed at the fed when oms or two more 
piga are given* The price generally accepted is according to got arid this varies considerably. 
The term* arc settled by the Panchnyats and vary according to circumstances, For instance 
"Behrias havepaid a a much as Kk> 1,500 for a Bhantu girl, whilst the lowest price Is paid in the 
Timsichl Gnph ri':..’Brt. 280. Tills price may be lowered for any or all of the folio wing reaworn 
ftdr): — 


I^aruene*^ - 









* 

Es. 

I4n 

Squint 










140 

Broken tooth 










26 

UttohftstitY ■ 

v 

w 

1 

* 

fi 

a 

4. 

* 

* 

(SO 


These items may oo^t mure or leas according to got- If the girl haa not had smiill-prix and dies 
before giving birth to two children. the parents wffi refund the money paid fur the gii l Should 
she die from tmmh-jpox after civ Lug birth to two children nothing can be claimed from the 
parentb. Question* are *hk> Jinked :lh to whether the performance of any net* of worship have 
been promised in the mime of the girl, 

A few day* later, the third and lost of the preliminaries known as TTtohhan Lq settled, A pig 
is killed and prior to killing it r the following recited 

*' Ai Haharaj Sri Thakur Ji, Aaron List In nam pahih tern mttu Human Fir Furte he 
mm , jam bap dtulonki jot men hota aya hai ham vaw hi harte. Tufnhari larhiki ham tthadi 
hwte haiv. Achthhi tarah $e rakhna, Bonn** taraf achfi tarah ralchna ", ** O 'Maharaja Tfiakur 
Ji (or any other Deity named) no matter in whose name we do this, thy name is taken first. In 
the name of our ruwoston* and as our fore father* have dune in our tribes before ua* so do wo, 
Tliii is your girl, Wc arc arranging her marriage. Bo kind to her and to both parties in this 
contract "* 

The pig is then killed by a painted stake being inserted htbul the shoulder piercing the 
heart. On the day of the Khatmi ShudL the boy is drossod in dean clothes and is decked 
out in borrowed jewellery. Tlir women paint round both his eyes with blank a ltd white, and 
when all lb ready escort him to the house of the bride jdnging songs aryl abusing any relation* 
of fch& bridegroom they may meet on the way. A coloured shawl or Chador is hejil. over the 
bridegroom"* head by two women who lend the profvayS oil 

Qn arrival at the house of the bride, the boy enters but L& tit opped by t wo female* who hold 
up in curtiiin usd demand money l*efore he can see his bride. When this Jims been given he is 
permitted to push under the bottom edge of the curtain a small hnivt contiviniag a mixture of 
water and tjnr. The girl touches this with her lips*. Meanwhile the mother of i he bride having 
smeared her right baud with hakh slaps the bridegroom on Ihc back, leaving the impression of 
her hand on his dothofc .She also stumps a grain of rice (steeped in haldi) on lua forehead, 
Presents are given, the curtain is taken d own and tlie bridegroom 1* free to fcako his bride home. 
Hlie nest morning. the near male relations of the bride meet at the bride’s house nm l are given 
liquor, A basket 01 IkjwI is put under 11 ehadnr placed 311 the centre of the circle r>f squatting 
men and as tho liquor is puud round u present of money ur jewellery Is placed in the l>owl by 
the men and is afterwords given to the married couple. Tliw is termed piyntc ehetti. The 
Panchayat also receive their fee at this gathering. 

It Is a custom for portion of a sum domarrled for a bride to remain owing- This is called 
t he btHjaija T 5 h Dull l the girl be gi ven trou ble or be ill treated payment of the biujayn is donjuindei 1 - 
Tiitil this /ium ia paid, the partite of the girl have a right to mterfere in the affairs of their 
daughter. n Afajc m inttl mvl liya hai, ten ko lyti f ” 11 I havebtHLght this property^; mind 

your own business’is the answer of a husband to any interior cnee when the btyptya lias Imm 
paid, Exchsuge weddings are very popular a* r.he expense is much l«w- A brother and sister 
from one fnnuly will marry a brother ami sister from another family. Slum Id however one girl 
be ill treated by her JiuHbamh her brother, will promptly give his wife trouble althougb., other- 
wisey he may have no cause to do so. As a rule the eldest son in a family is married fimt, but 
ahouhl lie bo in jail or h Wood ing when ji hi nit-able girl is availuble ^he may l?o nmrriew;! bv proxy 
to another brother, who may with t he older brother 1 * sanction take her to hist house. On the 
return of the old er broth er I lc may cither take his wife or marry someone else. Should* h 0wovor f 
tho elder brother claim his wife, miy uhildren bom whibi living with the voungcr brother 
remain with tho younger. 

Dirorcc.— Divorve in permitted by tho ohm, hut not looked upon with favour. Tim 
jAincluiVat deaLi irilli the matter and decides how much of this original purchase price shall he 
refunded by the family of tho girl. 2io particular ceremony Is performcil. A divorced woman 
nmy remarry, but a reduction i* maHio in, her or Iginal price of Bs OU-8 0 occordiiiB to If at 
the time of her husband adeuth * woman has a grown up family, she may ple*«e herself whether 
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die remarries nr not. She may live with the family of her brother-in-law p nearest in ago to her 
husband P preferably the next brother in figs below. In the event of a man's first wife foiling 
to give him a son, he may, if he can afford It, take a second wife ; this is however os n rule 
uncongenial to the rest of tho tribe. 

Ohitd-hirtK —Tn child-birth a woman ia considered unclean for fis. day* after tho birth of the 
child and during this time is not permitted to touch any of the family cooking utensils, she a bo 
keeps apart from her husband for between two and three months fu the event of the mother 
d^ing within the unclean six days* she is considered to have died a “ had death 11 and is said to 
return anil take possession of members of the family. This possession takes a form of mental 
affliction, for which the sole remedy is a good boating adminktorod with a shoe by tho hkajat. 
For persons of either box to die in their toons unmarried is considered as a "bad” death and they 
are termed Shatfan because of the trouble they give their relations ; conviibdorw of children are 
-Supported to 1 k> due to their influence. A person isecfelly committing incest and subsequent!)? 
dying U held to have died a ,f l*sd death his ancestors having caused the fatal sickness. In 
all bad deaths however P no difference is made in tho treatment of tho corpse, but the spirits 
of those who died are likely to cause troubles* 

The ghost or bfotl, that is tho spirit of one who dies a M bad death ,p is confined to tho district 
in which tho person dies ami can never enter a community, The bh tit of a virgin U called frerftf j 
while that of a woman who dies in child-birth is known as dburel. This exclusion of the bnlui 
and c hurzl-bhnis from the spiritual biradari or brother-hood P make* them most unhappy 
and particularly jealous of a child which appears to 1 m? well-fed and cared for. It is therefore 
dangerous for this chikl to enter their hadtl as they are apt to cause it to ha poaaoftrted, If ovor 
this happens they can only be driven nut by a bhajdi. Should there be a AU^|tcct-ud ease nf 
possession^ or should a child he attacked with convulsions, all the children in the vicinity arc 
given old cloths to wear and their hair m left uuoiled and untidy, children remaining at home 
Ejcing linmuno, Sometimee, when driving out a cA " rtf the bhajai beats himself on the hack with 
a eAorftfe, This is an iron ring about three inches in diameter, from which arc Ituug two chains 
on the ends of which are thirty-six pieces of sharpened if *m phak . The whole weighs two and a 
hall kmt: s» More of tan tlmii nut the buc k of the bhajtU is no t cut. H e also cuts his 1 ongue aiy I 
spitting the Mood into eoihc liquor, drinks the lot. 

Int&M .—Mention has been already made of tho severity with which iiucst is treated by \]w 
Bhatilu*- Tim commission of incest involves pap. Should any member of a puit J Lt-ij J tr gat bo 
found guilty of incest in his own jp:l a tho whole got in deborrod intercourw w ith the rest of the clan 
until the parties have been restored. In addition to a fine the culprits undergo a purification 
ceremony. Part or Hu* fine is used in buying material* for a feast* which tis ,l rub- no adult* 
but children alone attend* The culprits are kept apart from other members of tho trilje in tbo 
charge of one of the Punchaval and must fast fnr twelve honnt- The tu morning tho man and 
woman bntho and the Punch giro thorn two piocon of k Uuddar Tlu: man wears one lh a dhoti 
and the woman the other in ^nri fashion. In front of the assembled tribe, the pair walk Unco 
time* around a fire of kumti. two men (Uiuilly of the Mahee Got) throwing tho same burning 
kttndis at them. These however cause no neriou* damage Wine and the blood of cither a 
yjoat or a pig i* al^o sprinkle 1 over thorn. The hair of ihe woman ami the riimistavlie of the 
man together with tho eyebrows tore shaved off and hung up in the village m a warning to others. 

Eho Bhuntu religion is a form of Animism inter-mixed with ancestor worship* 
Tn a tonic they are Devi worshippers and many of thorn consider themselves low-caste Him his, 
but they neither visit Hindu temples nnr use Brahmins in any c eremony. 

The BhontUd believe that after death tho spirit* of tho departed meet again as THuifcitu 
oomxnunities in the spirit world and that tho spirit can only enter such communities after the 
prescribed number of foaotM have boon given to the tribe by the living members of the family. 
Until the whole of thesefoust.a have brail given, the spirit ia said to lie bhandha and is regarded 
an outcast in the spirit world. Poor lam die* often negloct to provide or aim delay the pro¬ 
vision of these feasts, ho the spirit chafes at the delay and worries the family by causing anm« 
member to fall sick. 

When any member of the tribe die* m peculiar circumstances such im in jail mid the body 
ia burnt by strangers. m soon aa is possible an effigy is mode of the deotvsacd by his relations. 
Tliis they proceed to bury or bum with ail the ceremony usual in cases of death. Tu time of 
epidemics it is often impossible to deni with tho dead according to custom, no it is perinfoible 
to get rid of the bodies as convenient and to perform the customary rites only when able to do 
ao. The puffi or effigy may 1» made of old or new cloth or even of an old quilt. It is merely 
roughly shaped by being partly mllorl at both end*. One roll ninko* the arms ami the head, 
the other the lege, while the midi lie portion Ls gathered together tn make the trunk. Occa¬ 
sionally a nhirt and pant* are stufftri with straw and w^rve aft tho pulli, 

Anrostor worship plays a considerable part bi tribal life. The spirits of the ancestor^ arc 
fluppttfffld to be familiar with the doings of individual members of the tribo and in fact. Mm re- 
pjanled ns a ftpwies of “ guardian Tt spirit. Ancwton of three or four generation* are known as 
PurtAnor Fir Fnrkha while those of older general km* are known art iMvta. 

Should there boa oaao of an individual committing an offence against tribal morality, 
os adultery, the spirit community show their dfepleoearo by oiitoasting him ancestors in that 
family* Tlm«; vont their dirqileapnire tit the living member* of the family by causing some 
member to fall sick. Whenever & Blutnlu fall* ill, the question nrUts as to the cmuie ; < ertain 
rnomlicra of tho tribe arc known as hfmjatA or mejturns. who jirofe* to receive commumcations 
from tho spirits, and *o the sick invariably seok their advice. 
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After squatting on the amiind, the bhajot fills his huqqa and enquires as to t-he eymptoniB, 
When these have boon descried he sits amok Lap a while, then putting aside hia huqqn, he com. 
meun* the peculiar oscillation* which appear necessary for him to get in onniraiuikstioii with 
the spirits. The practice varies a little with individuals but it may generally he described as a 
rhythmlnal shaking of the head accompanied by loreeful ojaenlAtion-H of “ Hu " “ Hai " which 
griiiIiially work up to a iweesanry frenzy. After n little while the sick one who dU in Irani of 
(ho 6A»jal with clasped hands will *ty to him “ *4i Mnhnraj. main nr kya bamr bif/a bi tnijh bo 
imtatn hai \ " 11 OU Msharaj. what h my fault that you are troubling me 1 ” The Hhantus are 
not very dear whom they address, although while using A term which to them indicates God, 
thev mid res* themselves to the spirit of the departed but first take the i Jed's lie me. The bhajnt 
then replies in somewhat, ihe fe-llowine manner. “ Main Dalit hvn t'i ’ fit human puja qabvt 
bi»f ifttr «Mi‘ ( lb tu tit ttoSiw I hfa " “ I am o codling. You promised to pm form n sacrifice for 
me, and yon have not vei done so ”, to which the sick one replies ” Main fnlana din zarur 
badtiwjti ” “ I will certainly perform it on such and such a (late ” and receives the afljnfftucs that 
“ 4b main Mk* dtkor *to m*Qhe ainde men mat bjmlna When the inonmign ban been 
delivered, the khtl stops abraptly and the Mttjfll takes to the huqqa, He does not take any 
payment for his services but when the puja U celebrated, he receives a goodly portion of the 
food and drink 1 Many re-isnus arc ascribed for a person taking ill, clncf among them being the 
failure to perform the yearly p'/ja to Ya^arfrof Devi or to do a Puja to Parroti Devi as thanks 
giving for the safe delivery'of a child. The bhajat however In supposed always to he aide to 
trace tlio pause of sickness. 

Feaxi* of the Zknd.—Thoro are three feasts required for the dead, they are— 

l. Khaki —given to thosewho attend l he funeral. 

o. 'Triy fi— given to the tribn. 

3. set quantity of provieiona divided among those who attend the feast, 

-n ie y fl iwj Feast, When tho party has assembled, tho pig (which haa been fastened np 
sinci- the provimiB evening! is brought lo'tho gathering. Taking up heavy sticks one of the male 
member* of the party fractures the right hind leg of the pig with a heavy blow, The Mood 
drawn ns a result of the fracture of the skin, is smeared over the utensil* timed in the feast. If 
blood is not drawn tho puja is abandoned and performed at some other timo* Tho pig is 
next laid cut the* ground and follnwii-s declaraticn is made:— 

” Ifalhiroj Sri Thabar Ji Terc mam afiife, jams trap dudon men hota hai waise hi bartr, 
Yih «p«« manzur kare. Mari bi roll ham barie hai-n ; humor - jW par taklif na ditto, bal txwhhon 
mr mnhrba* h„, rk roti rnhgapi hm „■,>?, bhi ham barmga, orif ilhijat birwh ri men jam do’. ‘ Oh 
M diarni, thy t.amo shall ever bo first. As our ancestors have done so do we. Accept this. 
Wo ,irit giving the feast for tho dead so do not, K ive any trouble to our households. Bo kind to 
our children. One feast remains that also will lv given. Allow the departed one to outer his 
brotherhood Tire pig is then killed, ami tho four men who bore the deeeasod at t?ie funeral, 
rrikeu ehapinli and break it up in fcnrnn oil nt the fire-place. Each then takes aJittleanr! pn(s 
it on the ground, the following dordivrsitinii I wing made i.y the tapmuiih * M Ai Maftaraj, ir lie 
rote, knrtr A<iin. KhnmUm par ui'hrhan ho, nnr jo Jwjha rah/japi hai woh phir karenga. Tee 
thhordo- 7nf biradati mmjaMt do". *' Oh Mnbftraj, we are giving thn death least of the decerns- 
pe! He kind to our families. Wi shall ubo provide the hsast that remains. I^t hi™ go. 
Allow him to join tho brotherhood Four pindi or bull# consisting of rjvo, wheat ami gnr are 
Ihon eivcu to the four nuen who partly eat it and throw the nsmHinder into a hole wliiohhas been 
dug in tiro ground. The tapnewftl* gives ck&ppatir s to five women who dip them in 
graVv .uid throw them imtouched into the Iinle. A large ftriifd earthom pot is then filled with 
foorl First a Inver of rice is laid in the bottom of the mind, thou fallow successive layers of 
lentils, coconut, sugar, pork and swoetnieatH. Tim prooass is repeated seven times. Oil the 
top of this the broken leg, the heart, kidneys and liver of the pig aro placed. A munll quantity 
of dried earth b sieved on to the ground am I is eqrarwl over with a wooden bowl. Tiic spirit 
is Eta ill to leave a mark on the dust under the bowl if the feast in acceptable to him. The food 
iadistributed and when oil has been consumed tho forrlien vessels are broken, thrown Into the 
fireplace, and the whole party wnlk too ml the debris seven, times. Tho broken log, eto.. ore not 
eaton but are left in the empty numi fur tho dogs The provisions for the foaat oonsist of wheaton 
(lour, glim, sugar,and one pig, rice,etc. 

The “ Jugful ” feast. —Cliappatitw are baked ami thru mixftl with ghoo and gnr. Tlio pig 
(ftifii-fc) Is then killed, a similar doebitation bf ing mnde as in 1.1m “ T‘ After tho hair has 

been siiiEn'd off the pig, n small portion of grnnnd is okami nf grass and on ilif> a ornnQ 
nit>iiml «f earth » built Tlio right, aide of tlio uHrcaoa is thou skinned, the head is cut off and 
offcv being wrapped in the >kiit is placed o» the f op of the mound togptlier with a ptruii 
of food. A small piece of skin is chopiwd up Bin.' a mi urn item I < m 1 ho ground in front of t lie head 
surl over it wine ih {wturo] As this is done, the head of the family tfays “.b MaharujAumimre- 
Jagha ham htrtt- Aaim aur hamare vpar fevcA haqg nahin rake, at K»h> thhor da take” ” O 
Maiiamj. vre are previ. ling the daijha feast #o there is now un further responsibility upon no. 
Lot him go mill enter the t>n»tfuiiliDod. Be kiml to Our familioe One member of the party 
who b»» been footing since the niglit befoTf (tins 1 ,Yjno’) is then given w.hki wine, meat and 

obbrn 1 fotsl, and when he has finished it the tost of the party ea( the remainder of tho food. 
The men only nrc given a portion of the skin which w^h wrapped ratind the pigs head. Tlio 
mound hi broken down and the head eaten by the lut-iL Filial I y t.he whole party walk round 
the fireplace seven times and disperse. 
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Besides giving feasts to the dead, certain pajas are performed at various times of tho ye*! 
tu various Devil#, HimBhantus aav that Hie puptn puja hasnori-fomteem theircii«tuWi!iaii 
sacrifice hut indicates that when n person nstensfldy performs a puja to ore Povii he really 
intends the puja for Another, 1 

In t he case of an individual who has committed a secret sin for which lie la bring warned 
btjiie Pir Purkhc and which he is anxious t hat the rest of the tribe should nut know about, he 
performs what is known os gtipti, or !/fipfrr puja. The ini enl ion expressed is t hat relief should 
he obtained from the Pir Pnrkh and at i ht* same t imt j he mailer ho kepi from the kuna ledge 

of t ho neat of the tribe. Ostensibly a jnija is performed t o one Dev! i, hut menially it is offered 

to another. 


In order that dark nights may accompany the commission of a particular deceit v, a puja 
is promised to tins Ealka Devi. Iu purformine <liic puja, the bhajat cut s off the head oftbanic, 
and drinks a quantity of the blood mixed with liquor. 

fitipfrsfifion.—As a whole the Bhanftis are superstitious and omens play a large part in 
their daily life, raiding expeditions, dreams, etc. Any enterprise or work is invariably put off 
should any of the following circumstances occur at the commencement of it i_ 

1. A singh sneeze — More than one is regarded as a good omen. 

2. A corpse if m«l ok the right hand — If on the loft it is a good sign. 

3. A water pot if carried so ihat t he Inside can bo scorn Whenever possible a raiding 

part y wi 11 always Include at least one bhojut or modi um A* the spirit s of t lie dead 
are believed to remain in the locality in which they die, it is customary f ur the 
bhajat tn enquire from any ancestor of the tribe who mav have died In the 
vicinity whet her t he intended raid has any ptt»J *cla of e Iiccees . Should a bhajat 
he not available a small Jofa of water fc mtapended by a siring hold by one of 
t ho members. If t he lota swings in a circle, l he omen is a bod one, but if it awing® 
backward and forward the omen is good. The cry of u female jackal, f he lowing 
of a cow, a hivtke ertaaing the path ahead or to the right uf a raiding party is 
considered a bad omen. If however behind a party, the prospects arc favourable. 

So superstition is eurreni with regard to any days oft ho week or mouth living particularly 
auspicious for raids, etc., nor is an individual credited with posseting supernatural or (iiagi.al 
powers. Methods of divina’ ion, such as t hi' consult ai ion of gram current among the Tfaburas 
aro unknown, but the bhajat is ofl-nn njijM- tied ( ... should properly be stolon, cattle lost . etc! 
Dreams however have a peculiar significance, Tu dream of nnv'i hfag firing Midi n-s a bird, is 
very bad for women, who fear becoming barren and they invariably sock l ho aid of the bhajat 
to prevent t his. A barren woman is always considered t o have n bad influence and is supposed 
to possess t he power of preventing conception. Thfa power fc exercised liy Haring a piece of 
doth belonging to another woman Formerly it was not uncommon for a' barren woman, t n 
b« " lost ” in the jungles, and no question* to be asked. To dream of death, denotes dmt li 
but not in the family of t lm iln-nnur, while to dream of marriages denotes dent f, in j he family 
Dreaming of one’s own death is a good omen. To dream of H li*l]..w water in a small si ream is ' 
good, Imt a deep river meiinat rouble. Heilpuee are considered dwiigtroua l o i lie unbqm while 
wart hqtiuke* and Gamut» not it hr deal li of a king, hi t be (.vent of a man ’* uoiug blind si.n iu 
ofaaiinplu nature is made to the sun f.S'nryrj .YurainDcria) while it i#rining. t J 

Decision ofraAfibif Ordeal— litthf-imnt of the inability of the Pone h a vatto proven char ec 
of which they am doubtful It is usual in impose a " qasam " on t hi Hii^rcted jNtmon who may 
depute a (. hampinn to undergo t ho ordoed for him, This man receive s R»_ 5 if | l( , Ls meccaa- 
fill, but only Rh. 2-8-11 if be fails. Thtw* ordeals arc of three kinds, r In fin? orch id the muer 
ofde J.ftnd another ordealto pick out a " pice. " from titafa of hot oil, but forobviom? reasons < ids 
i& acldum rwurl^l to ■ 1 lie firo t chi i ^ : lit- mare poplllur. 

Fire Test ,—The mispcctod person or hb champion is placed in charge of tlu< Panohava* 
the night previous lot he test. At day-break the man bathes anti puis nn * piece of hilhr ind 
a pifcco of thread ovtr hisuhooidur. A level piece of ground iscJiiHMi for ■ hot e-tf r gudali i t - 
an iron hoe blade aliout, a foot long ami one and a half inches in dinmeter, is mndn red hot in a 
fire of iWiM. From a point near the fit-, and with the hack facing i he sun, seven paces are 
measured off. The one taking the tesL stands on the id wring line. Seven p[ pi J J^ ftves rtff . 
then spread over hi* out stret rlu d hands mid ftwlcneti on wit h col ton thread. Wln-ti all is reudv 
and the iron in red hut. the head r.f ■ he Pnnnhuvnt with arm upraised, tsukus the fo!lowiti» de 
claration. fin Afnhttaj ham, m insaf tip. p>,r tkik ntihiv hiw. M ten ws atr halo JhZth ko 
jhuth,sack ko sack He ! hmi f .■ kes i ho iruu out or the fin . and balancing it on t wo sr icks lavs 
it on the hands of t he accuser! who carric It for r ho seven panes and throws it dovni Should 
there be ou bum bo ia onnsjderod innorenl. Tim slightest blister is snflicicm 1 1 > iravre him 
gudty, his hand* being carefully examined by r ho Panrfutyof nft <>r tlfe tcvt he leaves are 

full of sap, there is litt lo fear of the accused being bond.,'‘provided he keeps hk Wrro n lt , 

Bhantus bold that should the | W rma lie guilty the fire will bum through ike. . at on re 

a rniwile Irtiiug *mk«d i o j^rove guilt nml uot innoeva^ , 

Water TflAt.— Tlitr water teat is ttBtferiaken under similar eireumsl anrrs. ^ pool or lank 
about 4 foot m depth h chusen. Frcm i he edge of t bis n course of IIH» pares i 8 niaiMnrf i h,. 
teat being taken as soon afi ci day break ^ fio^ibl.A le.mb, i« ht tick nprichr in ( !m ,'J.i 
new tha ado, and the man. t n be loot id at muls tn tlio water boMiitg l hi- poJo wh h one hwnl 
When oil ut ready tlm head o i In- Paimhayat clap* hfe hands three time* and as the a«3 
rits down on ibr bottom oftlio tank with his head ut.d.-r water, a man starts to runthecomS 
from tlictank, to the spot 100 yards away whereotmof lhePmidmat m and*. After taking a 
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ant all stick from Him t he man niBhofi back i o ths tank and, jumping into t ho water, lifts tip the 
accused from t ho bottom of t he t ank. If t he accused is able to remain under water until lifted 
rmt. Lt* ifi proved innocent. 

It teto be noticed t hut t lie pipal tree, t ho leaves of which are itsed In < ho fire E est bun n peculiar 
aigiuficance. It In regarded he a sacred t-reanml an oath sffom while touching it Aa regarded 
aa bHiding, Ati oath may he taken with referenee to either pM or future conduct. One is 
supposed "to make a tros statement when touching either pipat or the ahiua t rue. In eases ol 
inspected theft the head of a cock is cut off and Home of the blood, with and liquor are mixed 
in an empty coconut shell. A representaii™ from each family dips hi& or her finger in the 
mixture and wears the folio wing “ Agar main ya hamare khandan ke admion m pih kam tojaise 
yth murga u&ise kc hamarz ehandar “. 

Should the k&vea of the pijial not be large enough at the time of the fire test, akaua leaves 
are resorted to. 

Bixpoml of the Dead .—As hn£ been said, the BbaLtus bam or bury their dead according to 
po*. A description follows of both met hock ft s lifted by the Bhapo acid Bholiya got* reaped iroly. 
Dhopo GotCrematim.—U it is seen t hat a person is about to die a katufe is lit and kept burning 
until the pyre is fired- The body is lifted from the bed and laid on an old blanket or rezal 
spread on the ground. Knives are stock in the earth at the bend and feet and removed later 
when the body is token away. The following articles arc then procured ta clothe the body 
Two and a half yank of white cloth, cloth for a shirt and pagri and also a little thread. When 
the body beta been clothed and while still on the ground a pice and a needle are placed on th& 
mout h and a pindi of wheaten flour in I he righ I hand. Thu right side of the bed is part ly eh Opped 
through and is then broken by the relations with a blow from a heavy stick. The cot is im - 
medint l tv I urned over and the b roken side quickly re paired wit h rope r H awing placed t he body 
on Ihe Inverted bed four men carry it to the burial ghat. As thin is neared, the pindi is taken 
from the hand of the corpse, is plumb under a hiudi and is covered with a piece of cloth tom 
from t he shroud. On arrival at t he ghat lhe body is placed on a wooden pyre, which is lighted 
after the chief m onmer has circled it ill reel hues with a small torch of burning grass lighted at the 
khundi. Borne got* in the meanwhile break the skull. When the burning is finished the party 
walk round the spot seven t ime* and then go to bathe in the nearest stream or pond, The chief 
woman stands in the water and makes the following declaration. 

tf At Mahamjtjo kveh us Ic upar bandha tha nv,rgithula thar agar vmh tinda rahta to ham puja 
dete t ub umh matgaya ishiye uske mng chok jao *\ ‘ Oh Maharaj T whatever pu]& or sacrifice has 

been promised in the name of the deceased would have Iseen given if he had lived, JSlow he is 
dead, all these promises go with him *\ A little waler is then thrown forward seven times. 
Oulherotumofthe party to the village, the relation* and ot hers gat her infront ofthe house p and 
a small piece ol unbaked chappati, wrapped in akua leaf is given to each. Thin is bitten and 
spat nut on t he ground. After part ukihg of food t be part y is sprinkled wi r h w ater and disperses^ 

Dholtya Qot Burial —After death the body Is laid on the ground. Knives are Htuck in the 
ground at the head and the feet and the body Is dressed in dhui i P shirt, and p&gri- A pice is 
pot in. the mouth but the needlo in l his cnee is put in the cloth and not in 1 lie mnm h* as in the 
Dhapo got. Hoiking is put in the hfemL The bed side ib broken (this must be broken at one 
blow ot herwise an extra pig will have to be sacrificed), lhe bed turned over, rejwured and the body 
placed on it. On leaving t lie house an carl hen pot full of water is dashed to the ground. Three 
times during the journey to the burial place, the hod is put on the ground and a pice and eowri 
are placed in a small hole in tin ground and covered up. If tha family arc able to afford it* 
money is thrown in front of the party while the body U carried along. The grave is made after 
the arrival of tike party anti is usually about 5 feet deep, and when possible the sides and bottom 
fire boarded. The body having been lowered into the grave (do women attend) the men lakn a 
little earth and throw it into the grave saying as they do so Aj himham nam gaya khvda ke 
poV* ** To-day your name has gone to God r *. The grave is then 11]kd and a lathi left lying along 
side it. AH bathe and a similar declaration is made as in the Dhapo cremation. On arrival 
at t be village they are sprinkkd wit h water three times, t he putty lift ing up I heir hands while 
this is being dotted Assonshling in front of the hoiiE*!, thin ehsppaties arc cooked, wheal meal 
being boiled in water and served in different port ions for men, vomen and children. A bottle 
ol liquor is split on l he ground while the head of I he house says A i Maharaj, risk tadamn nthya* 
fcka mono am hamam pir jmrkh* milt*pijarn “ Oh Maharaj, the relat ione have brought thj*. 
accept it. and drink it wish our ancestore On the third day a yutmg pig U purcha^d and 
swung round three times by one leg in the room where the death took place. After being 
killed” a port ion of t he.right fiank is cut off And finely ehonped up and scattered on t he ground 
while the following is repeated ,—£ri Thtthur Mahamj turn kna, phir pir purkht am human bap 
dada ihak — d * Bri Thakur Maharaj. take lhia and eat it wit h our ancestors ", The rest of the 
pig and ot her food Is l hen consumed by t ho part y, 

TuAtid —'B'bant m abfltain from fith r l>eef p fox and duck bat usually cat pig r goat, porcupine, 
puiland jungle cal. Tlie Bhanswore got however, which Ie regarded as t he iowvsi got, and inter¬ 
marry within ihiir own cku, eat anything. 

Dialed.— 1 The Bhanttis Lave a dialect which is peculiar to their tribe. Tapi is the term 
used for this dialect, which is not understood by the other criminal tribes such as Doiup, Bansias, 
and Uabarft^, except when t bey come in contact with them in the settlement^- Therein an 
apparent relationship lo Hindurtaiil. which can be noticed from the lift of words given bdow 
with the common ding vrrnacukr temn?. Apart, however, from f ho actual changing of iho 
words, they further mutilate their Hindustani by Bjioaking somewhat in thus wayfor Kidhar 
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j<i mhe 1 They will ask. Kitar Ja&i or Kidhar jahgrv. Eftgrt* and Agra is apparently & sirftii 
attached to many words and fa apt to l*e confusing. ft is not unlike w 'tchnolboy ,, & idea of 
pnxllining a foreign language living " Whem ynn arago gorogoinp: * for 11 where are you going 1 \ 
The whole is of thieves slang which however thv Bottlers in Port Bleir nre mphlly 

losinfl.partkiilEirlydio^oon^roiiffl. Yoang women of the tribe often have ah* tat of speaking 
among thcnwelves in thin wiy For example for JTi4rai Iran 6agi Aw* Tliey will nay AaintiAu 
iumra imvaqi htii 1 


English. 


Ldu^timl 


Dialect. 


Bliantu ■ * 



Rhnntu 

* 

m 

Oiantu. 

Woman 



Aur.it - * 

m 


CiiintanL 

Boy - ' * 



fjkrka 

#■ 


Bohra. 

Girl * * » 



Lnrki 


* 

Buhri. 

Police officer 



DuxogA 

■ 

B 

Khagrn. 

Countable - * 



Siphai 

1 

B 

Ohivra. 

Stranger 



Ajnahi * 

■P* 

V 

Kftj* or Toll*. 

Mohr (Cold)- 



Mohr * 

•m 

-P 

PiRknrq, 

Rupees 



Rupiya 

m 

■ 

Kupsiya, 

Cloth * * * 



Kapra 

a 

p 

Rich era. 

Boots * -r 



Jute t 

■ 

a 

Gonin, 

Abuse 



Gali * 


a 

itor 

Oil * 



Tel * * 

* 

■ 

Nel 

Ghee * 



Ghea * 

4 

a 

Heliuta. 

Village r 



Gawu* 

■ 

>i 

Rmin. 

Dog 



Kutta 


a 

Bhoknra or Rutin. 

Goat ■ 



Bakri 


a 

BerL 

Wheat 



Gehun 

* 

■ 

Riau. 

Water 



Fani ■ 

w 

* 

Ohetii. 

Sweetmeats 



Mithai 

■ 

* 

Kadi lit. 

Wine * 



Sharah * * 


■ 

K&llu or Kuril, 

Bun away * 


■ * 

Bhag jno 

* 

a 

Hi till jao. 

Have a smoke 



Hukah pincko 

■p 

* 

Bukhta In, 

Earthen wart? pipe 



{ hi Ham 

■ 


Xfflam. 

Arrested * 



Giriffcar ho gnye - 

•m 

i 

Cbekt* gey a*. 

Father * * 



Bap ir 

a 

* 

Da pap. 

Mother * 



Mn 

a 

p- 

MaotL 

Sister * 



Rh&in 

■» 

# 

Chunk 

Gun #" 



RfULtlliq 

m 

¥ 

Tihari or Nnruiuq. 

Revolver 



Tamaucha - 

» 

# 

Nuuuiqh*. 

Beil - 



Paling - * 

m 

« 

RnJuit. 

Chair - 



Kurui * 

m 

a 

Rural 

Grain * 



Ana j - 

m 

* 

Khanaj, 

Sugar Cane ’ 



Ik + 

V 

a 

Kanin. 

Mola&sea 



Guf * * * 


W 

Run-ha* 

To go to ttleep 



So jana. 

m 

m 

Luni jana. 

Drink * 



FijaO 

« 

m 

Tnge |l\ 

Strike, Don't run t 



Karo, B lingo Mat 

* 

m 

Lirpo Binto Mat, 

Slop him ami strike 



Rokk ke maro 

■ 

# 

Koke m mom. 

The enemy u Upon us, 

run 


Dushman a rahe, Bfingo 


Tiarpave binti]&o. 

Drink milk * 



Umlh Flo * 

■ 

4 

Nut! toge (eh 


* P lor P&tvr piyn. 


fl 
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English. 


* 

Hinrhiitniii. 


Dialect, 


Eluiul “ 


■ Hath 

* XllOte 

Head * 


- Sir * 

* NliiTs 

Eyes - 


■ Anktan 

* Konke. 

Ears < 


Kah * 

- Ran. 

Fingers 


* Ungli ■ ' 4 

- Kccigre. 

Feel 1 


■ Pair, * ■ ■ * 

Gone. 

f$imr * 


Rnllnrri 

- KhIIllilj. 

Firo ' * 


’ Gala ehalnn 

■ Kalifs 

Stnp them ' 


- Unto rukho 

- Kirperl. 

Tinny rttn *wny 


' Wuhe bhftg jnunge 

- We wih hinto jagre. 

Severely wounded 


* Cobra giLlmw h<i giiya - 

Ila^oa ml low ho gayji 

I luivt.5 E^een caught. 

Dome 

Pakm 1 l u ll ajBO ‘ 

* Bfujh ku mtmilopo. 

Tnlit? no kfltt .1 


* Fic|f mat karo 

■ Rognnde, 

Jewellery - * 


» Zfcwnj 

■ Newar. 

Hpe&k - * 


* lV Fill TIIL ' m 

Kngna. 

Shut up 


* Cliup baitho 

* Thuiiknjtio, 

Note 1 — 





,_Tboro are supposed to 1 ms Fwinie tlilrty-sii gota but only the names of twenty-two 

bnre been awiortained. 

I Sad#, Marry into other geds. Bum dead. Feeat of either/(of* or Swwtmeats. Second 

day after death collect bones and bnry in earthen pot. 31 arrlaga R*. 000. 

iJ Dhiipo Bum dead, I^ave bones unhuifed until relative do a " Puj*o If the bones 
mrfiiiLkieflnmawdtn the tbs, the lushes aiul earth from the “fllrnt” are buried. Marriage 
Ra. 5(Hh 

3 , Chareli. Bum dead. At the lurwral feast Rati is only part baked and is afterwards 
i ilc»'H by the members, baked again attd oaten. Marriage Rs. . 1 ( 111 , 

I. Chanda-wide, Bury deed. Clothe undo corpse in shirt, a female in Ltnga. Prepare 
boiled rice for dm feast. 

- Gadhn Bury dead hi Pyjamas and bind up the head Feast an in Sadi Hot eicapt that 
when nOHsihle the body is kept' overnight and alive pig is fastened near the house. In the 
morning the principal woman takes a heavy stkk end stretching one of the pig s legs aver a 
stum*, recite-* tin- following : - Siri Thaknrji term t< mthkx >«.ja A. Mohnjnj j«i». 

htj iirir/r l-iirie hair t. Af Mahamj, isc jnhm-n shamit kard*,hamare bn!bachck? kbmtata raiho 

r n ID kgs of the pig is then broken by a heavy blow of the stick, and the pig is immediately 
killc I to lie oaten at thu feast. llFuriajjd Rs. .KMI, 

h Mahes Burn dead. When fines are inflicted by tho PamH»y*t for any reason, any 
mom bur nf this joi who may b<- present is naked to purify the money by touching it. When 
lirt: is thrown oh offend era in a pnrffieation ceremony, tho first to throw are members of this 
got. Marriage Rs. 5tHL 

7 . Cub la. Similar to Bade Cot. 

g. Bhnuswiik. Bum iIshL Eat bwf and jackal’ll flesh. Ike rice in funeral feast Cull 
marry in own got. Marriage Rs- b(Xi. 

II and lb. Chhode and Koran. Similar to G&dlio. 

Other a, li Ttmaichi, 1-. Mnrwure, 13. DJuneko, R Rorko, 15. Pophftt, lb, Mnhiike, 
17.1 Shaaivo, lb RhoRve (high and lew), 19. Mire. 3). Range, 21 . Gauge. 


Xott III — Bibliography— 

1 . I rooko. -Tribt-uiioi nwtnojtht M. W. Prof in&* and Oudh. 

■1. United Pro vine ea Police Report, 1911. 

3 fimprctor Balilwi Suhni's Report on the origin, habits and customs of (ho wandering 
11 ile V known si Kunjur* and Bo hr is s inhabiting tho Agra district. Agin |K75. 

4 . criminal Tribe.ir of the L'^itri Proeinea.- S. T. Hollins, 

5. jfc.jH.jrf cm fftf Frrrorgitnj colony/i>r (to ytnr lU'JU. E. Sheurd. 

Ik Mr. Hbmnlk reply tu a questionnaire on the uultorat anthropology and ethnology of the 
Bbutitua. 
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APPENDIX IL 


The Fauna* 

Tlir* mam alia of the Andiunaiin mid Nioabara has been examined by various scientist b. 
Bodon KJcs^s (Jm the AtvT weans anrl Nicohnrs) recorded 35 identified spocios, with 1 sub-species 
*ml i at Tiers whoso ntftt. m bo dnaoribes as don hi fu 1 . 

Mammalian Fan mi of the And ini an and Nicobar bdands according to Bodon Kt^ 


Name*. 

DuRcmg dugtm 
Bus aiidmuancnsbi 
Em nirobarkii^ 

Hub imiBCullis 
Mm palmar is m. 

Mi m boiverei 
Mm Htcknft - 
Mna * ncitunuin 
Mub flebiils - 
Una artdnmaiteiUu 
Mu& pullivonjtor 
Mii.i at rains 
Musbnmaa * 

Mm burridiLa 
Mus biunsscens 
Mub fdoxandrinns 
Paradoxnrus fcyt leri 
Folia chans , 

Tupjdft nicobarica nicabatim 
Tiipwa nifioharica #mrda 
Citjeidurn raeobartea 
(-roqidurn andamanemis 
SSootophelufl temminchii 
Tylonyeteris panhypus . 

PiptatrelliJS tichflDi 
Fipist mil ua tenuis. 

Prpist rel I as camortao , 

MimoptOfm puslitmi 
Rhlnolophtis itidsm a nr mm 
HippofeSdenM nioohariciiB 
Hippoeidero* nieohftrulno 
KifJpajddaros murinns , 

Pteropua nicohnrimis 
Pt nropua faunuluB 
Ptoropns rampyms 
CynnjploruB brachyotie , 

Oynopt erua bnuchysomn 
Cynopt I'rcfl seherzeri 
Macacos eornmus (introduced) 

Maenous umbranm 
The larger manulia in entirely absent in fchn 


Where found* 

, Andamans. 

* Andaman?* 

*. Xieotiars. 

. Andanmns* 

. Nicobars. 

Andamans. 

. Andaman*. 

* Andamans. 

* Andamans, 

, Andaman. 

, Kicobftra. 

* Andnmana. 

- Andaman*?, 

„ Nioobars, 

* Nicobar*. 

. Nicobars, 

* Andamans, 

4 Am bi mans. 

Nicobars. 

, Nicobar*, 

. Xieubitrs. 

. Andamans. 

* Nioobars, 
t Andamans. 

, Andamans. 
s NicobfVTB. 

, Xinobam, 

Nlcoburm 
► Andaman?!. 

P Nicobar*. 

. Nicobars, 

Nicobar^ 

. And am ans and Nicobar^ 
Nicobara, 

Andamans. 

* Nicobars T 
. Andamans, 

Nlcnhars T 
- Andamans. 

* Nioobim. 

\ndamans so are monkeys 


ftamhur, Li arldng Deor s H«*g Deor ami S pot t 3 E Vc r have been int reduce dint bo A i id a mans 
and the Latter have inert asrd tn an alarming extent during 1 ho lanl 25 yearn. 

The Birds oft he Andamans and Nicobar* have boon collected b v Hum® Butler and Ommvgi ml 
and t he Latter has kindly prepared a list nf the birds. A list of him or-Bius occurring in t hone 
islands has been kindly prepared by Brigadier W. H. Evans. At. tho roquwt of thv. bite t hief 
CommbiflioflW Mr, WoraLey the varimis list a are included in the Cbnsus Report so that |.hey may 
remain on reenrd, 

Si>me authorities have disputed the prreeaee of nroeodiles in t ho Andamans, They ar-- 
oonunon in < ho Andaman* and also in tlie Ninob&m hut tliry arc* not found ci erywheru. They 
limed in t h<‘ Digliptwr stream of Port ConiwaUia p where they air eammnti, tuul in pfack^n ('mck 
nf Little Andaman. To I ho Andamaoow of North Andaman they and known as thta and 
to the yngesof L±ti>tu Andaman m kbkhone. 
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APPENDICES. 

* 

BIRDS OF TilF ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS, 

Cftrrtia feivnlllAnti and lunniwnflifl* Tin? And nman Jungle Crow. 

* Derndtodtia hayleyi. The Andaman Tree Pie. 

* K\nt hea j oeow* guensto. The Burmese Red whiskered Bulb uL 
. I ole rafaobariensis, The Nicobar Bulbul, 

, Miurotanma atrfceps fiieriflsvefflwr®. The Andaman Blaetheaded Bulbul 
. kola % orq uat a itrd ka. The Indian Bn fJi ehat. 

f Cojisyphnssanl^ris cmdamartf'dHk. The Andaman MagpwLobui. 

. Kittacincta mulftbadija albiYentris, The Andaman fdiania, 

, Hj l n rin a The Andaman Ground I brush, 

, G eon eh In eitrina aTTM^nlaria. Tltc Nicobar Grouinl Thrush. 

. Ter pi phone parndisJ nicohnnea, Tin* Nicobar Panuhse Ftycitcbcr. 

, H vpot hymift jizii rea tyt Seri . The Andam an BI m:h napod "B 1V ca t 1 l ] f ' r - 
, Hypot-liyiiiift azurea nirobarin. The Nicobar Blarkimpd llycnl rher. 

+ Flyjwt liy ilk is azurea hlioehprm, T htf Tar Nieobar Black ind Fly cat cher. 

. Laniu» vr iM afc ns Indratumms, The Phil i p pine Shrike. 

. PmcroctH us flam mens andamauei iris. The Andaman $ m rh U M in ivet , 

. Poriero^fteift rinnamornou* vkidna. The Burmese small Miiiivet . 

. Lalcige tiij/ra ihwimuu The Pied Cijekofr^thrOffl. 

„ Graucahis mar*?] slannsnsiB. r riii^iAmeH6 Cui’kon Klirikp. 

„ G mural mi dohaoni. DobHon's t’nrkoo-Shrikr. 

. Arlnmiis hmeorhynobn^ humeL H tough While nimpd Swallow-Shrike. 

* Diiwem liroilies and MnltfiUiri* andamaneof U . The Sma3 I And nrnan Draugo, 

„ Dissemurus paradisaus oriostis., Tike Andaman Racked 4ailed Dfflngo, 

4 Diasemunuis panodisDUfe niooharien^is. The Nicobar Racket-mi led Drongo. 
. Arant hopnr u=rt c borealis boreal is The A ret ie WllI ow Wilt ler. 

s Miuwftre* griftoln gri&ok, The Grey Flycatcher Warbler. 

„ HoniochlnniyB paUidifro osma^tani. ( bmwi fltfii Bo*Ji Warblnr* 
Phra^maticolaaeiJon. The Thiek-billed Warbler. 

* PhylloecopoB Ituoaliti fnMatus. Tho DiiHky Wailow r Wailskr* 

. Orioins ehinensis macronnift. The Nicobar Black-jtajwd Oriole. 

* Orioliis ehmenBui atidamnnensia. Thf Andaman hlftek-naped Oii°l°. 

. Gncvift reliEJ ma andamanfiniis. Tlio Andaman Grackle. 

. I^atnprocoras pHiiaycrifda i.ytletL Tho Andaman Glossy bt*ut ! . 

+ Pastor toaMia r The Rosy Pad or, 

+ J3rnmia malnbarka andamanei^is. Tht And am an WWt-fr-liSftded Myna. 

, Stum ift m alabnriea vryX h ropyjiin The Ntcobai- White-headed Mjn a. 

, St Mfnia m alal larira Kat eh alensie. Richmond ’a WbH^haadod M^na. 

. Aeridotherea t riatis trktis. The common Myna. (Fnfcrodur^l.) 

„ Umionehaetriata fumi^at-a. Tie Andaman BTiile-liacked MuilU. 

* Mnnjft malaeca. Tho Bkek-headed Munia. 

, Paa^r domcBticuFi indieiw. The Indian EIouPd*«j»rroff* tlntrodtK^l.) 

* Hi nrndo mat Ira rust ica. Tli e Oomm on S wallow 

* Ffinvndo rustic* gnUurnlia. The Ca^teni Swallow. 

Hirundo jaTaniea javanica . The Javan Swallow. 

* Mot adilft einorea caapica, The Emi em G^ey Wagl aU. 

. Dendronanthus indicua. The Forest Wagt ail. 

„ empe p&l priyroaA uirobario*. The Nie< h! >ar Wh\ te-eye. 

* A^ttmpyga wiparaia nicobarica, The Nicobar YaBow-backod Siuibifd. 

* Tjopocoma pertetalii hbiufordi. The Kondol Yellow-hr^a^ied Sunbird. 

, l>p f oioina peet oral in nr weKa. Hie Car Nicobar YeNnw-breasted Sunbird. 

+ Leproccmii fiammaxilarirt amlamanica. The Andaman Simbiid, 

, Dicceiirn vireftcen^. The Andaman Flower * pecker. 

. Pitta encsillata abbott-i. The Nicobar Green-breasted Pitta, 

* DrYobatee analia andamiioensis. Tlie Andaman Pied Woodpecker. 

* Xocropioua hodgei . The Andaman black Woodpecker, 
s Cuculus canorua telcpbonus. The Asiatic Cnckoo, 
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, Ouenlna RiSofoptems inicroptemB. The Indian Cuckoo, 

Ghatottra xanthorhynd™. The Violet Cuckoo. 

, EndymuniB stfolopaww malayanft, The Malay Ko*1- 
, pent ropuB aiidamanenKiH . The Andaman Prow PItr Akim'- , 

* Psittacuto eupaliia fna^irewftiiB. The Large Andaman Paroquet. 

Psittac ula atoxandri fascial iin. The Indmn Red Ji rcftBl cd I^mq yet. 

. Frit £ actik meotoirica tytteri. TheAndiuiiimBed^chc^kM Pamquel. 

, Psit f ocul& niooftarica nienbarica, The Nicobar I treked Pnroqnot, 

. Corylli* vernal is vernal to. Tho Indian Lorikeet :-. 

. Euryatomu^ orlrnitsOa gigas. Tito Andaman Bnxid^ilM Roller. 

. Morap^pkilippinuH. The Rina-tailed Ree-eatcr. 

. Ifelittopfuigii* etythrocopliuluu cryi hrorophaliif*. The Chestnut hear!eel Bee- 
eater, 

. A1 w*l o at thin hengalotimw. The Com in mi I ndiaa i Kingfisher, 

. Atcodo inenintuig ruilgat4Ttt T The Andaman Rlue-eanxl Kingmaker. 

. Goyx t ridaetiliiH macrewrcue; The Andaman Throe . | oed Kin^fisher, 

* Rani pi ml even uapeiwto intermedia. The Nicobar Stork-hilled KinjgflnhtT, 

, Ram ph a toy on caprauia hurmaniea. The Bunn two Stork-bHIed Kingfi&hei\ 

, Halcyon smvrnonato flaturotior. The Andaman \V I lit c-b tested Kingfisher 
, Halcyon piToata. The Black-clipped Kingfisher, 

Kntomcsthiira coromuulu miMJrlimru The Andaman Ruddy Kingfisher. 

, Sauropattothlorifl occipitalis TlwXionbar WldhM;o1 hired Kiiigdhhttr. 

. Ennroparis uhLmfcdavtoooL The Andaman While-collared Kijigfisher'. 

, Rhyl idocerua n nrocaid eunu The Narcoiidain Hombili . 

HinmdapusgigimlciiHiiidkuti. The Brown-throated Spinet ail, 

. Co 11 am lia Inaominota. H wne n Swift let, 

. Cnl local ia franc tea inei] >eotut a. TIi b And am an < ^rey*rumpfid S’w ift Ih . 

, Collonatia linchi afflnifi- Uoavaii’ji Swift let. 

, CaprfniuIgUB mftcrnnms midamaLiimis, The Andaman Long-tailed Night jar, 

, Tyto alha deroopHtorfi, The Andamaji BamOffl 
, OtiiB ball!, Tho Andaman Scops Owl. 

, Nmoi Bcut-ulala alhniB. The Andaman Brown Hawk OwL 
. NinoaLob&cnra. Hume 1 ?* Brown Hawk Owl. 

, Falco pt^regrimyi calidtiH, The Eastern Peregriiio Falcon. 

. Limniietops drrhat na andamaneUEtB. The Ami; im but, U awk-eag To . 

. Huematornk nhoeta davisoni . The Pale And tun an Scr j kmi* Eng to. 

, Haenaatontiselgini- The Hark AinIniitan Serpent. Engle. 

, HaenvatomiH nhooU minimum. The Nicobar Serpent Eagle. 

, Ilatrrtiatornis cheola kln^d. The Great Nicobar Serpent Eagle. 

„ Habaetn * to ntKiga^t er . Tho W I til o-be I lied Sea Eag]e . 

, Circan rtrnginwiiB jenighiOfmB. The March Hamer. 

, Circon py^ar^iin, Moiuagu^ Harrjer T 
K Antnr hrwliuK Imtleii. The l !*r Nicobar Shikra. 

, A&lut badi uh ofenotot na, Th & Kat chal S hik ra r 
, Accipiter golarifl mBoldoH. Tho Tndo-Chinr ^ Sparrow^ Hawk r 
, Dendropbasn pomjiadnra chloroptem. The Andaman 0reels Pigeon. 

. Mamdivorni fonoa IneulaiiB. The Nicobar ItnpOrial G reen PigooiL 

* Muswadlv ora <cnea sy I vat i ca. The Indian 1 m poriid 0 reen Pigeon , 

. MjTiBtlfflv-ora bicolor bi color. Tho Red Imperial Pigeon, 

* Pahenfl^ nienhariea nic^l iaricn. Th*' Xictibnr Pigmra. 

, ObaloophapA Indira indica, Tho Emerald Dove. 

. St reptopclIaSenegftlonsiH cambayenois. The Indinn Lif t, to Brown Dove. 

, jEiiopopelia Imuquebanca bimdfis. Tlio Burmese Rtv\ Tort !e Dove. 

. Macropygia ru fi pr n n in . The And arnan Cuckoo- f )co r, 

, Exoalfactoti a dii nontdK t rLokut ens^ . Tile Nieob ar Bl i te ■ b re: ls! erl Qnml 

, Francolinuii pondfeoriMiiifl pondiecrianas. The Southern Grey Parlridgr, 
[ 1 ntmdticcd.) 

, Megtt|>odiua iiLCf.ibariensto nicobarienfiiis. The Nicobar Megapode. 

* Mc^apod’tni oicobarion^ifl ahhotti. Oberholsor^ Nicobar Megapoele, 
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appendices. 

* 

» T«rni* maculatmi 1 aiiki . ThsInAm BntlnnQnwI. 

* Hvpotcwudia striata ohscuriof- His Anduninii Bluo-brcfistwl Rail. 

Rail inn canning!. The Andaman Banded Crake. 

* A maurornis phceataarm i n snlaris. The Andaman Wh i l a-breaM rd \V at erheit. 

* Or* horomphus masnlroit ris m agnirfst ris. The A ustral iait St cun* Plover. 

, (II areola anvldivarum maMivaram, The Large Indian Pratincole. 

. Dromaa ordeal*. The Crab Blarer. 

. (Jetoehel itlon ni lotiea ftfliiiia. T he Jutui 0 1 <11 -1 *SH<* i Tern (onot 1>n ^’)* 

. Sterna douiiftlli korurtes. Ths Bwtwn Eoserie Tern. 

. Sterna mimatrana -uiruatrana. The Black itwped tern. 

, Anon* st olid in pMus. The Philippine Noddy. 

. Arerarift ini erpres interpret. ThsTunwtuw. 

, EupodeHa voreda, Tire Eftitem Sand Plover. 

. Qnip sdMmBH mottgol ti* at rifrotiB . The Pamt rn Lease r Sand - P U irer. 

. Ku menius arquata arq ital ft. The Curlew. 

. Numentuw phieopud pliiwpm. The Whimbrol, 

. Tringa hypoleucoa. The Common Sand pi] wr. 

Rmli a miaul a mfieollis . The Ewtwn Lit t le Stint * 

. Erolia subminnt a. The Long-toed Sturt. 

, CalidrUteuairoBtris. The Eastern Knot. 

. Capita gutlinago gallinago. The Font.ail Soil'd. 

. Cnpoilnstonurft. The Pintail Snipe. 

Lymnocrypt.es minima. The Jack Snipe. 

. Aide* purpurea mtmilloiwia. The Eastern Purple Heron. 

. Egrett a garaett a garrot t a. Tli e Little Egret. 

Demi- egrettA sacra sacra. The East era Reef heron 
. Atdeoliv grayi. The Indian Pond Heron. 

. Ardettabarchus, The Chinese Pond Heron. 

Butorid es st- riatjna sjiodisgaBtw. The Andaniai i Litt le ( ! o i 'i i Heton, 
fiorwakius melftnolophiis minor, The Sicnbar Bittern. 

, Ardelta ainonaia. The Yellow Bittern. 

Txobryehtis einnamomeitn. The Chestnut Bittern. 

, X itla pus coromonrloliontiB, The Col ton Teal. 

Dendrocyenw j avanioj . The Lesser Whist I i up Teal. 

. Nett ion erecca orecea. The Common Teal. 

. Settion albigulnre. 


The above list has been drawn up with the help of the Fauna of Brit mb India. (Revised 

Edition,7 volumes.) .. . , , 

Tin* list is probably fairly complete for the Andamans, which have born well worked by 


ornithologists. 

The lint for the Nicobara on 
Many of the birds marked 
occur *Ibo in the hkobatt when 


the other hand is probably far from being complete. 

« A ” in the list will undoubtedly enbsequcnlly he found to 
these islands ore better known and more thoroughly explored. 


B, B. OSM ASTON. 


Hth August 1931. 


Lint of butterflies recorrkd from (As .furfa^nn nml tficohut Ivltinda, 

Bv Brimidier \V. H. Evans, C-S.I., C-i.E., H.S-O. (following hin idem ification of Indian 
h Butterflies, 2nd edition). 

.4, — Papilionidac .— 

] (a) Troidrs hrUwt htlkonavki. 51. and male variety apHm, .fordsit. Andamans, 

DfKnmoiL 

m Trunk* hfknn Jrrmri . Tyt ter. S > N h:fth «H*nol mrv. 

2. Trot rooTi tatnbilmtea , Tloh. S. Nicobar*, very rate. 

3. Tnu rluxlifrr, But. Andamans, not rare. 

4. Trot hector, L. Andamans, stragglers from India, 
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5. (a) Tros arktolach int goniapdtk a Hot h . A i lcIa ns a i is, common, 
f t) Trox smtUdoeh iV m ttn, Evan*. Ka f Ki V obar, common * 

(c) Troi arutobxA iat camorta, M. Ot nival N’icoli ntv* t com mon. 

(d) TroaQrixttilofihMt\ fomdulana f Ev ant?, S, Nicoliary, common* 

fi. CMlato t dytia fiavatimbaim, Ob. Andamans, not rare. 

7, PapiUo mrmnrm tigcna r, L r SEragglen-i on Andamans and Kar Nfkobar : S, Nicobar*, 

not ran?. 

B. Pa pit *j nmgo , At k. Aiidanians T not rare, 

9. Fapilia fuwws andtmaniMM, Rotk Andaman*. rare, 

10. (a) Papilia pulpit# stiehioidc*, Eysjm. Andaman s , com mon. 

(b) Papilio patytes nikobarufi, F(l- Nicobars, common. 

IL Pathym antiphuleaepaminandaa. Oh r Andaman s, not rare, 

i 2 i Zdul* * curypyl mt macron ins , Jard . Andam nras* not- rani . 

13. fa} I+atthy. Andaman*, nut rare. 

(b) Ketidesagnmmemnon decvratva, Rof k Kar and Ctrii nil Nicobar*, not rare. 

(cj Zi titles atftttoimt'mnon -pula. E vann. S. Nicobar** rare. 


B r —Pirridae 

J4. (<i) Leplosia nina nina r F. Andamans, not rare. 

ip) Leptosia nina nicohariea, Dob. S. Xicolmre, not rare, 

15. Bdenok meawtfivw tfamwlina r Or. Great Nicobar, nt rollers. 

10, Huphina nm%*m UeHenosa , M. Andaman*, not mre. 

[ 7. Huph ina n a d in a a n da jn a mi, H win, Andaman* , not rare, 

IS. Appiaa libtftk&i olferm i f Bwin + Kmt Nikobar t ar raggIi 5 n* T 

IS. (a) Appias lyneida nicobarica, M, Ear and Cent ml Nieohnre, not rare, 

(t) Appitta lyndtia galbana * Frill i. S. Xico I iam, not ra re + 

20. A pptas albina da rada . Fd. Anda m ana H not rare. 

21. Appimpmdim gatathea.Fd. [ ^raepslorfii t M.} Nicobar*, not rare* 

22. Appia* panda eftrysea t Fruk S. NS cobam, not rare, 

£3. Catoptitiacmcate,^, Andamans, tilr^g]era r 

£4 Catopsilia jHmmtt t F. Andraian& and Nikpbanft r stra^lrre* 

25. Catop&ilia pyranthe min no h Hrrbst. Andamans, stragglers. 

. C&toptiHia j?ofella gnurti ti.y. Andaman* p n t lera, 

27 * (o) ^Tflitnffiru Jin tin n a nda m a na , M. A ndamnns s not rare* 

{by Omdam harim nicaharicG, Evans. Nicobars, rare. 

it8. (fi) T^mdpkmia ailhctana f Wm\L Andaman*, not rare, 

[b] Terms Ma n da moorei. Hut , Kar anti Qmtml Xirobnre, not rare, 

{c) Ttrims btumhi grist a Y Evoish, £ l Nieobars, not rare* 

29. {a) Tefiajt htxabi h tea he, L, A ml son arts, common, 

{If) Terias htrabe nikobarictisk, Fd, Nioobam, common. 

30. Ttrias andt raon i andam a m , S ^v in. Am I amann, not rare, 

31. I^ias pprenc andarntiaa^M AiwJiuuauh, 

common. 

:i!J. Utbomoia yinitcippe roepttorjii. Win. Anduiu ana, comm on, 

S3. Partronia ceytan wki naraca ,h&, AndoniEma, common. 


C.— Duimitlot — 

34. Hustiu lynuu* tadelli, Wm. uuj Xte K. AnJtumma, not rnre. 

35. rtanaii ay tea m dan (Attica , li . Alidmnamj, uoiumon . 

30. Dunuis ugle&trfeg, Fd, NictifiJirx, nut rare. 

37. Daiitd* me lane u* platenisUm , FruJi. Kar JfitoW, rtrtgglcrB, 

33. Danu i* eimitis nicobarica, Wm. mid ill- N. Kicubare, nui m re . 

CocofatmE*** UmniaCt mutim > Fnii - ^ ftlld Omrnl Kicobar* r not rure : sLracier onCJrert 

4U. Danais meh'wa srptrviTitmi*, But. Straggtcrh on Andaman* and NiooLaxs. 

41. DuTiai8i}a}Uamngfit»ktmoidf.a,thi\3 t NkubarB h not rare. 

42. Oanmapleiippu#. L. Andirnmnn »m 1 Kar Nikobnr, not rare. 

43. (a) Danaid mdotippu* ramortu , "Evans. <Antral Nladbnn. not ran, 

(fc) Danai* mtmnippm nwippus, Fd. S. Nicobarn, riot rare. 

44. bamiiujfmi* twlayaiia.Fruh. Central Nicobar*(Kiujha!) p riire. 
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45 . Danai* dirysippKS* L, Andamans, Kat and Central Nlcobara, tcAl Hff rare, 

40. Evploan m utdber, Gr_ Andamans stragglerfl* 

47 . [a] Etoptom dime*a acAmm, FcL Kar Niknbar T common, 

0 ) Buplwa climt m ramoflif. M, Cent ml Nieobarts common. 

(c) Fiiylowr ctffftena mttiwtartrix. Wm. and DoN. S. Nioobars, common► 

4 ^ ( n j Enploai arameri t#p?ri, Fd. K*r and Central Nioobara* common (- i*it€riala f M.). 

0 ) Eupiocn crammfmmnfddii, Fd. S. Hicobam. common. 

49 r \a) Etiploea atidamanmsi^ amliXfnjnnetm, Aik. Andatnana, common, 

0 ) Eitplma anddmn w ettw Bu miki, Evans , Lit lie A rid am an and N. Sent Und i common . 
50 h tfaptaift Afliriai ftrtrrisi, Fd, Andamans, simmers. 

5 i i cunia pJtaefcu J, Bill. Hicobars, rare 

52. Eujsktffl tmcvti&ido* nmttrnt , Fib Kar and Central NiecTbnrs, nut rare, 

R3. Euptoen roepstorfi** M. Andaman*, very rare. 

fi 4 . Eujiltxa w itjamm bmhmtt , M. Cent ml N icob ara, atmjzg Jens. 


D*—Arfyndae-- 

5B. (a) aMj«wratfra* M. 

0 ) Mymkisan^iaMm€mii m J}oh, 
0^. Mtfcat&tis m inm* nicubarim , B1. 

57. J/ tfttifc&ii vimla o ndaw aim. M - 
5i (a) LggAc cw^ nudyriro. Fruh. 

0) £dAf e ur E3JJO tom-ana. DeN. 

m (fill QrxtArkxna mtdu&mvihts F. 

0} OriroirMHmn irodlLf ftfrfalfl, Fruh* 


Andaman^, rare, 

S. NicobarB t raro, 
Nkobars, comm on. 
Andamans, common. 

AudiuiiitiiHj, nob ram. 
fv Nicohurv, very rare, 
Andamans, cum m cm, 
Xicobun± T nut rare. 


OIL Htfonitisleda iarmne., Hr. Andamans, common : Nicobani, rare, 

0L Mdumt *> atteuni* mdamon irrf, Evans. Andamans, rare, 

02 . Slym n«w roJtoni* reftono, He w, Andamans, not rare 

03. Elymmas$Hinthtm miiMtf* Win, and Do N. Nico bars, not rar(?. 


E. —A iwn ih udidm — 

04, AmaihuMphi*dip-put andamfraitu. Fnih- AndaniaiiH, rare. 

05. Discaphvra coniim nttihi and andfiumR£fl*i&* St£, Andaman*, rare. 


F , —Ntjmpfia Udae^ 

00 . Chu rasezs pdyz$toa , M, Ami am ans * BtragglerB. 

07. Eriiwea Mhrtib* i timm£nua t Fi nk. And a man *, vor y rare 

0^. Eribot& oMdpiAA Frub, AndftmajiB, rare. 

0B, ilefona ffTir/«r^n«a T M- Andamans, raic. 

7U* Ear ip tt# tm&imih* comiunlia, Wd f Andantaiu, ntn^gler. 

7S. Muthatia cibaritis d How. Andaman*, cumrnon. ( FruJ].) 

72. Euihtiim ytiruda acontiwt. Hew. AndamatiH, rare. 

73 . Euthaiia hut u te\tioUUA t Andaman^ raro. 

74 . la] Furthenos syhda ratpaiorfti r yL^ Andam an**- nnt rare. 

0 } Parthenon sylma niia, Evain, tJ. Nicobar^, rare. 

75 + EitninHzpro&i* aMria r SL Andaman^, not rare, 

715 . Ptinteporin iu Jtc ru/ida, Ikt N. AndLtmftns, rare. 

77 . AT«j>iw bmlemi , Evai^. S, Nicolurrs, i cr> rare, 

7 H. [fj] jumtnA awiotewco, Fnih. An*. laming, not rare. 

( 6 ) iVepf ia jui* 6 oA hinghti mi * Frnk 
79 . (a) Neptis hylu* tiudatwitm, Bt. 

0) ATep/ii n*cofertnVa, >1. 

(c) AT#jfitis hylas mbUangm , Bvmts 
SO. NeptiB $<m& mananda, M. 

81. ifeptiMnatidhifl ctinAa t M* 


Sfieobare, recorded only by Fmlifltorfcr, 
Andaman*, common. 

Kar and CenttaJ Nktibnrh, common. 

S. 5\ lcobai's, common. 

Andamami t rate. 

Andaman*, cominon- 


82 . Nepti* «w bam nai , Do N_ ^Vntlumans, ver y mre_ 

83. Xepti* drum pEuaq t Fd. S. Nicobars, only record nonse Hpeeimnnt in t ke Bril kb M nsenm. 

84. Ncpti* ?kirdan%& cumceii#, He« F , Andamana^ not rare. 

m. CyreMM tioclesformwu, Fd. atid var, tmdamanim. Win. anil !*■ K. AndcmaarLa, rnro, 
SO, Gyr&Mik thyodamas andamanica, Wm. and De N. Andamans> not rare* 
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87. Gprcalis tabula. Do Xk r * B. Nicobara* Dot rare. 

88. mtssjypi/j, L. Andamans and KarNikobar, rare* 

50. £fr/pcrfiiAniur ftofiiw, L. Andamans and Nicobar*, si raggler*, 

90 IfypdimmiJ anlihpe anomaly* Wallace. Kar Niknhnr, not rare* 

51. Yomti sabina mmH* Dob, Andamans, not rare* 

02. DakscMUa ft imltidc anda mana t Fr u h - Andaman*, Kar and Cent ral Ni k rihn m, rare, 

93. ifriHima oUD/o«ta(fl. M. And am ana, rare . 

94. Free i? A lerrifi A ierfa, F, Andanj ann, coni ra on. 

95. Precis anihyia ocyati t Hub. Kar Nikob ar, et raggler. 

IHj. («) Ffj#M o faum# aJratffia b L h Andaman*, common. 

(b) Prmx atmiinu mcaharim*is t Fd. Kar NiknWr, common. 

97.. Precis atltte#, L. A nd ainann, Cent mi Nicobars* not rare* 

98. Fomas* curt/m+L. Andamans, stragglers. ^ * 

(Kb Cupha rriunanihUandametnim, M. Andamans, riot rare. 

I tM K Cupftu eryw hj flifl is moofturieo. Fd. XicoharH, com man, 

f 0 I. phahntUi , Dru ry. Cent rid Nicobar*, straggler , 

Tt>2. ( a) JEdflaaWpjM orafcifffcJMfl, Friih. Andamans, not rare. 

(h) .1 tt. I hi a It i pp* frah.ru na . M. (Antral sod S, N Icobara, rare, 

103. Oynth m ^ rain putlida k Htg. Andaman h, not rare. 

1 i 15. £ffrrocA ran tycke anjira , M. Andamans 3 common. 

108. C?»rroeArofl rticobanVa, Wed. and l>e N. S* Nicobar* g conn non. 

1< j7 (a ) Cdhmia b ibUx and a mantt , Sticli, A ndam am . not rare* 

(ft) £7dftaraf Ert&fij fiiefi&sriea, Fd, Nicobar*, nol mm, 

198+ /nirp m/d i d n p/ftmd h entfiff, Do N. Andamans, rate. 


G. — Eri/rinidtif — 

109. Abisnm rcAmuM hifasemta. Win . and Do X. 


Andamans, noi rare. 


H . —JjyoQgn idae ■— 

110- M. AndanvaiiK, Nicobar^, rare, 

111. CiWhitiv* rm-imon iihirbns, Fmln Andtumm*, not rare ; S. Nicobar^, rare* 

112 <n) dAiem eJlAion, Db. and How. Audamano, not rru< . 

(ft) Qatfaliu# tfhim mramli t Doh. S- Nicobars, not rare. 

118^ CtkJkifitwt cfiia ew, Fruit. Andu mai l* r not rare. 

li t. (n) CmtitHm raru£ ru>^.» r Clod, Andamiuis, not r&re. 

(ft) Cti&ktlius rostm tmtnhinnu , Fd. 8. Nicobar*, rate. 

115. Neoptfh&vp# mifftora 1 But . Audainaii.s. nen rare. 

II til. Everes parr piifci. Kvana. Nienbai^ not ran?. 

117. Mtguka mht/a rikkimt Ip Ik AndamanH, not nine. 

118 . (pi) Lifftt*no}m$ jttwptt l* li# u Frub. Audamana, not mrc. 

(ft ■ Lyramftps*# pnsj^t tyaneaceft#, IteX. Nicobang, rare. 

1 111. £izet\Ha hjHmon t Hid>. Andtim aqb, ram. 

120. Zizi c Ha tjaiint ¥ Trimen, Andanuvna. rare : Kar Nikobar, iToniinnn 

121+ Zi&'?Tiaati*otia k F. Andamans, Nicobara, common. 

122- L'uchrysop* cnejm, F Nieobara, nnt rare. 

12:1. Euthrysop# pandam pandam , Hor*. Nicobar*, common. 

124 Lfjrac neMh ti ■ rn trf u $ five ft t man Fni It. Andam an*, not j'aro. 

125. Lyeuf i r* Mm hjm* tt itm l^mmbcs, Hew Atdaman*, not rare. 

120. CatficbrTjsopx M* fto B F ,:\ndjini an h and Ni cobars, comm on. 

127. CatacbryMpBlittiarqyria, M. AcnJamariFatuI Nicobara, not raw. 

i2ti> Lampidc-i bocpcits, h. AndLiuiaiL^orifl Xieobfora, rare. 

120. (pj) 6ocAtw p Cr+ Andi\mana r no p rare. 

(ft) Jamide* ftocftitj nitoharicus , Wm* and De N. Nicobars, common 

130. (e) {^icnn Ewb. Andaman^, commcin. 

i ft 'i Jam id** nb'uQ k inku n to, Fd. K ac and Cent ml Ni cobn rvi , coninirm. 

( c) J a m U&* ed& no a iVr ritfc i p E vanu K. N icobars, common. 

10 S Jam itfczft rrn ri r K v ana. < Vni ral and S . N icobarw, ver^ mm . 

152- (pij Jiiftiidcs ah-Cto cufy#ncr.&. Fnib. Andjainana, not ran* (=p 3 Allot ) h 

{ft) JamidM r dedo kmdiifona, Fd. Contra! and 8. Nicobar^, rare. 


I 
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133. (ft) Jmaid^katihiia pstiwMpk r B\ii. Andamans, ant rare, 

(/j) kunk^ntij Fd. Kar NikoLar,. rare* 

[c] Jamid&t Jfea atowi rog£r&i M Bing. Central and 5- Kicohnre, rare. 

13 L (a) N&cadtthtt pictolm andtinninica r Fruli. Andamans* not rare. 

(6} tfocaduba pnctohw nwctaptfuilm u, Fd. Control and 8, Nldobam, rare, 

135. Ntwoduba htrmui major, Evans. 8, Nicobar*, rare. 

130. ^Yowfubtf vajnm mri®, Evaou. S. NiL'Obars a rare, 

L 37 r zViictidubri pa tram, iiora, Andamans, not rare. 

13H, Ntitiatluhd <tnt'jrn ahtrm a*,' Eloves. Ttllanohoii|r, Nieobars, recorded by Oul. Lferrnr. 
131K [rij Nacadubiv KslirrOn hruamaa, Ermas, AnrUmaa^ not rare. (=ekbt r And 4 
(b) ^facatfuba talicttfi Jfcpnifwbmfl, Evan?, 8 . Nicobar*. rare, 

1 to.. Jrj.) Nucad ah* t k arnva t u .pltia . Fru li. And tumu is, K ar aini LVi 11 nil Nieiib ar.w. mil rare. 

(b) .Viimdfub!i jEunztiu nrie&httrim, Toxopom 8* Nicobar*, rare, 

Ml. Natadubn btfpeyyihbn, Frulu Andaman^ noL ran:. 

L 12. Nocaduh^ bzrvf%ic& nkoharica, W®, and Be N, Nieubara, common, 

M3 r ifoautuba alula eodtHi*, I>e N< Andamans, not rare. 

L44. t'J) Noctidiika word fl ora t Ed. Andikintvrw r common, 

[h) Ntutoi&ba tmra diUiia, Evans. Nicobar* k not rare. 

145, Nacad aha duhbsa fulva , Eva oa. Andaman*> rare. 

14*1, Xticwlabatia-m, DeN. Andamans, not rare* 

117 . Hdiophair m tpicles i adieu* p Fr uh„ Middle Andaiuai i 9 conmi oru 

14H. (a) Car^itfjwroni* s&nmb, M. Andaman*, not rare. 

(b) Ouretis iaronis ab*cum> Evftiis, Kar and Central Nicobar*, not rare. 

(c) Cardiff sarmifl nkobarica, tfwiu. 8, Nicobar*, not rare, 

14ft. /mokt (knoictFrtiiJrtoifmniSt oil, Andaman*, rare, 

154). i/or^jltbitd flftifici aadamtsnka , Riley. Andaman^, not rare, 

151. AmMyjwdfo flkrf Gwi^pifiBcie, i>e N. Andamans, very rare, 

|j>2 P Aia&tjyjHNtiaMfilaanM! earuacuHa, Wm, and Be X. Andamans, no! rare. 

L."i 3 , A wdtfyiwJ ia dk&ti . Fd. Andamans, very niro. 

154, AtaUypOiliu M* AiidajnaiLi, very rare. (=fmn?o p M.) 

155, Amtdypodi&falia andumnnita. Win. mid Be^ v Andaman^, not ram. (— mhja&ciakt r M.) 

156, ^itveadm quetc&onm hjlimitrtfv, M. Andamans J not rare. 

151, (a) Loscunt utytnna* prahha, M, ^ldaosEu^ not rare. 

(b) hatcum nicobarim, Evans. Xioobarii, ram, 

1 33 . 8/i i ariaji j ita »ii a« r 51. Andaman? P not rare* 

\m* Praktpa tieixi Iibi> 5L Andamans, ram. 

100. Tnjaria joagfedet Wm, and Du X, Andamans, not ram, 

101* Tajmria cippu& ci ppb# f l\ Andamann, rare. 

iGiJ, Chtirana jalindra tarpina, Mow. Andaman* r rare. 

103, Cfvitaati marularinuA, Mew, AndamanB, very rare. 

164. iloraga eiiyx raw. Do N. Andanun^ rara, 

165. Moro^ ikbifa<iOu^ ? Wm, and De N. An.damnn? p very rare. 

IG6. CAJKiiria of hona t Hu w. Andamans, ve ry rare, 

UH, U tjpolfim^na thvdoidi# nkflbtirka f Evanti. Central anil S. Nlcobats, rare. 

103. Hpi>ottfCtiArnti trylus anduftitma, 51. Andamana, ant ram, 

1811, Artipe cnjj t L. AndainanB , very rare. 

170. Deudvryz rptjurba# amaiin** Fmh. Andamans., not rare ; 8- Nienbnrp, very rare* 

1 7 L V imehota itnil is tmAttw, Fru b. Anda n nuim, very rare. (=n k*cv4U?i „ Ty t j 

172. Papain aujju&a rubtrundti, Evans. Amdruiintiti, not rare* 

173. Btffxife wamila <Fr*fif t How, Andamans, nut rare. 

174. Hfrpata mAMoc^Zi M. Andamans, poi mru. 

175. Raptla dkiun.* inter matin, 8: g, AndomoiKA, nni mre. ophon f Alicia 

176. {&) Bindahnra pkocvteApAtieidia t 1?u Andamans, rare* 

tb) flifiddAara jaA<jeicfe^ ftrrf4 p Fd. Nicobar^, not rare, {^Adcmartiei. FiL) 

/ idac — 

177. Hasorti badra badro r M. Andamans, rare. 

173. Hsuom itu&j&piktt Mab. S, Nicuburs, recorded. 
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179 r BwammlanfirM'M. S. Nicobar*, iworvlM, 

180. ffaaora m ifa tHWd, Etit. Andamans, not ram. 

IS), fa) JfrwarB taimiurfuj malttfjnm r Fi\. AnctonHAiv^iKd ram. 

(ft) ITfiaom #4mtnflf-N a tt™. Rwi n. R. Nicobar*, mm. 

182, Urwom rcftrxi^ F. R, Nicobar?*, rare* 

1831. Ttfjnend jaina fjxtitfmfsfa p Evans, And am ans, raff P 

184, (a) famriw Aafi*a P M. Andaman *, ram. 

(ft) /4jnBT?4 {imam t M. Andaman? „ very fan?. 

185 iftfidrfj «JW 4rrtii r M- And am an?. rare, 

18fi r RdrfarJtMf ^xelamfitionit, F. Andaman^ and Nfaobars, not rare, 

187. Celagnorrhimi* ftnuJocem Jcufttfmi . K oH. And a m ana r rare. 

188, n^lurnoTThinfi^ andamfinir/j ^ Wn . aild TV N. Andamans, ram. 

3 89. Tagiadax nh$r. urru alien . M An ad am an? and Nice h nri , comm r?n 

190. (*) rfmiu?. Frills, Andaman* and Kar Nlkobar, coriimon, 

(ft) Tagiad*-* nttlm* Ar7/rn\ Fd, Cfln^ ral and 8. Nicobars, nol rar^, 

1 fll. 7V; liidAfl fitiffiofta tmda im . fiSvan* A ndam an a. rare h 

102. Daimfobhagam antfomaniw, Wn. and !>■ N, Andaman*. 

193. %r***t< 7 **ri iwajlarfl. M. Middle Andaman, not. rare, 

194. iitffctopto'tt!’ jama o7im$fi§ft£ f M. Andamans. very rare, 

195. iStn 7 ^fi *4 fnpi n o<2ito* k M. Andamans > not rare, 

198. iVtrfoeiypta pombjAH ’paraly«ns i Wm, and De N. And am an a, rare. 

197. 2V^ofrwpffi turrifattui . Fd. Andam an p . not ram. (=mrtrieto r W. J 

IDS, flt&Uf&ra Iht/rtit ifa£f)daTtt t Frnh. Andamans, ram. 

199. Erianoia Ihmx nernfeueji, M. Andaman? and ttienbnrs, rare, t^hiraai, M. and 
lara, ?lwin.) 

290, Frt/fttlvi Irtetfeit ndamanim. Wm. and TV X. Andamans, r:\ro, 

201. Matapa dr in, M. Andamans, not rare. 

202. Jfaffjjw drwJMf, It. Andaman*, not rare. 

203. Mat'd)*! tihatpramn, M* Andamans, rare, 

204. BtffiraHs atfraMwprate . M. Aminmaim, rare. 

205. SfogtnpMu* ogygia mdamana, Evans, Andamans, rare. 

200. HidpimO&i^nu?mi r Whi^ati m Andaman*, m>t rare, 

207. Uapiihn jhutowi p M. Andamans, not rare. 

208. Orient gala petfn* M. Andaman^ not rare. 

209. Padraom mawMdeA ottnlinu. Evans. Andaman?, rare. 

210. Podraomi tmpiw ninn, Evans. Andamans, common. 

211. Padraom serina senna, PlnU. Andamans, rare. 

212. CfcjiAffHMf polmamt m nkobariea, Evans. Nirobars h not rare. 

213. Bfiorin oetiu nropulifem. M. Andamans, not ram. 

214. Boorit oe+vt whim* M. Andamans, rare : Nicobaf? t teeofdrd. 

215. Boons e&njun rtf £ jftvana, Mab. Andamnne Jind Nirr-barn, rare, 

2lfi. Bnofis maihios^P* Andamann, not rare. 

217, Baofis&Jkritimlam t Wallace. Andaniuutukd Nicobara common. 
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NICOBAR ISLANDS 
DIAGRAM SHOWING THE VILLAGE NAMES 
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Part l=B.—REPORT ON THE NICOBARS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Geography. 

The Nieobara Comprising some 20 islands, large and small, are 
situated in South East portion of the Tiny of Bengal between the lith 
and loth degrees of latitude North and between I he 02nd ami 04th degrees 
of longitude East. Knr Nikobar, (he most northerly island of the group, 
is 143 miles from Port Blair and the “Ten Degree ('hnnnel about 75 miles, 
separates it from Little Andaman. 'Hie Mauds of Nui kauri, K a inert a. 
Triokat. Knchal, Ter ( sso . Bompnka, Chatira, and Tilaugchong are k- ravn 
as the Central group. Sombrero Phan riel, so me 35 miles wide, separates the 
< V-itml and Southern group, which consist of Little Nikohnr with Polo Milo 
and the outlying islands Me roe. Trak, Tivh a ml Mem hnl. and (Trent Nikobar 
with Komi til and Kftbra; the extreme southern iv>int of (Treat Nikobar is 
some 91 geographical miles from Puto Brnsse off Aohin Head in Sumatra. 

The extreme length of the sea-space occupied by the NienWs is 103 
miles and the extreme width is 30 miles, having an aggregate area of 035 
square miles. 

Names of the Islands. 

Area 

Geographical Name, Native name. in 

Kq. mite. 


Kttr N£kob» 




* 

Fu 

49-02 

♦Balt l MaIv f 




. 

El 

0-80 

Chaura 





Taint . 

2-80 

♦TilfkTigoliong 




< 

Look » 

6-60 

Teresa 




■i 

T&ihkiug 

34-00 

Boiupokiv 




, 

Poahnt 

3-90 

Krtinnrt a 




* 

KcuikAtiri * 

57-91 

Till A At 




* 

Laftil * * 

6-40 

Nmikuun 




, 

Kankami 

19-32 

Kuebal 




, 

Tfelmyu 

61-70 

♦Memo 




*> 

Miroe * + 

0-20 

♦TnJc . 




4 

Fuya 

0-10 

•Trci* , 




* 

Tann + 

0-10 

♦Menctiiki ^ 




t 

MfiStidml . „ 

0-50 

Little Nikqbar 




+ 

Ong . 

67*50 

Pulo Milo * 




* 

MIloh . 

0-40 

Great Nikobm 




* 

Locujz 

333-20 

KtmduJ 




► 

LamottgaUe + 

0-50 

♦Kitbra * 





Koiiwfuid + m 

0-20 


The southern group of islands are known to the Malays as S&mbilong or 
the Nine Islands. 

Tho accompanying plan of the inhabited islands in the northern and 
central groups slums the sites of existing villages in three groups, no other 
map of which is known to he available. 

*t;ninhftbiE.o(| in lamia, 

( ei ) 
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CKAPTEH EE,.—geology. 


CHAPTER II. 

A. —Configuration of the ground and underlying rock 

and soil, 

The isin lids were explored by the writer of this report some years ago to 
examine the possibilities of colonization and since the results have some 
ltearing on the future of the population they are recorded here. 

The miter fri iL f e of nil the islands consists of a belt of sand and coral 
thrown up by the sea, only a few feel above high water, with a width varying 
from a few varda to a mile or even more. It is most in evidence ai the low- 
lying island'of Kar Nikoktr. In other respects the physical characteristic a 
of the various islands vary eoi eider ably. 

1. Great anti Little Nikahar are much intersected by steep sided ridges 
with very narrow valleys, rendering their exploration a di then It pro eras. 
These irregular features am, no doubt, due to the action of the atmosphere 
and lu-a, y rainfall which easily disi; tegrate tk< soft micaceous sandstone 
which is the principal formation of these islands. This formation is similar 
to that of the wt#f coast of Middle Andaman Numerous stream beds 
have cut up the surface in all directions, and the soil is washed flown into 
depressions where it forms alluvial beds, sometimes of considerable extent. 
These flats are, however, occasionally below the outer fringe of coralline 
alluvium and are inundated in the rains. Tn such cases they are often a 
heavy clay and have the appearance of having been .at one time below the 
sea. 

2. Nanhwiri, Kamnrta, Ter asm, Bompoha .—Beds of polycMine clay 
predominate, the slopes of the hill are easier, but owing to the alow disintegra¬ 
tion of the clay there is no more than a thin layer of soil on the surface, only 
capable of supporting grass. Other parts of tho islands contain sandstone 
formations which are covered with forest. 

II. The formation of Trinlcaf is similar to that of Kamorta and Nflnkauri, 
but the island is low, considerable areas are swampy, and there is a good 
deal of coralline diluvium which supports fairly extensive coconut planta¬ 
tions. 

4. Kttr Nikabar .—Is surrounded by large areas of flat ground consisting 
of coralline diluvium. The coral extends fn plan es to the higher ground as 
on Kachal and appears to have been raised considerably above sea-level. 

5, Kackat .—The island possesses flat and sometimes swampy ground 
of coralline diluvium i»vor the whole .fits north western ptrHonft and sandy 
alluvia similar to that of the southern group in parts near the north and 
south coast. A layer of limestone (coral) overlies a considerable portion of 
the south west coast and the Hill alxive Oytmtapa, and here the soil is a dark 
browii fertile loam. 11 may be mentioned here that a cave on this hill contains 
some 5,<KK) a. ft. of kit guano. The greater part of the island is suitable for 
cultivation and the island is the most suitable of all the groups for extension 
of coconut and H ither cultivate n and would he the most suitable for a further 
overflow of the fnorea iog pnpulat ii hi of other islands which is certain to follow 
if more attention is paid hi medical treatment. Yaws for instance which now 
takes a heavy toll of the inhabitants of tin central group could, soon be 
eradicated, 

B.—Forests. 

(j) Great Nikobar, Little Nikobar, and Kaehal ore entirely covered with 
forests, while the larger part of the principal remaining islands, excepting 
perhaps Chaura, Thai igc hong and Kftr XikubaT. are covered to a large 
extent with Intang grass. 

(ii) The littoral fringe of Kar Nike bar sis well as that of the Central 
group is occupied by coconut trees. At Great. Nikobar they occur in groves 
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all Along the shore, signs nf past Nicobare so settlement, bat since their aban¬ 
donment their fruit never roaches maturity, aa the monkeys destroy almost 
the entire crop. The areca palm tree is also fairly plentiful and the nuts are 
a commercial asset. The abandoned coconut groves in Croat Nikobar indi¬ 
cate a larger population’s having existed in this island hi the pust. 

{ui] The forests do not compare favourably with those of the Andamans 
as far as timber producing trees are concerned- The most valuable Andaman 
timber trees, Parlauk, Pyiuma and Gnrjan are absent. Termiualias, i.{„ 
white and black (Itiuglam and White Bnnibwe, are not uncommon and the 
latter, in some of the alluvial valleys of the West coast of Great Nikobar and 
on Kadiak some times attains a girth of IT ft. TuungjK)ing f Lakueh, Lalrhhd 
and various other soft wood species are also present; but the Limited quanti¬ 
ties wilt never make tho timber exploitation of these islands a financial success 
apart front other eon ditto ua such as the want uf good anchorage**, indigenous 
labour, and adverse climatic conditions. 

(iw) fhejil Nikobar. —Quantitites of red and white cane are collected by 
dhompens. and exported to the Strait Settlements by Chinese traders. 

(v) The grass lands of the central group are excellent for grazing cattle ; 
on Katuorta Island buffaloes were left by the Danes and cattle were loft when 
the Penal Sell ten lent was abandoned in 1SS8. Both have done so well that 
there arc now considerable herds. Those islands are suitable for cattle ranching 
and would supply the Port Blair settlement with slaughter cattle which are 
now imported from India. 

(tn) The fauna and flora of the Nicobars differ considerably from that 
of the Am damans. Tills ehn ige is gradual as one goes from north to south 
and is moat noticeable in Great Nikobar where the luxuriant tree-ferns on the 
bar]La of streams indicate the moist climate of the equatorial bolt which 
with the chatter of monkeys a.id continual screeching of the megapod bring 
homo to the casual visitor from the Andamans the great difference of the 
forests. 

C.—Economic Zoology. 

The economic zoology of the Nice bars is very similar to that of the Anda¬ 
mans. Troehus and turbo shells, trepaog, ai-d mlibio birds 1 nests arc found 
in both groups of Mauds. There is a possibility of increased revenue if the 
right to collect this produce were let out as It is in Llm Andamans. 


CHAPTER 111. 

Climate. 

(f) The dimate. — The atmosphere is damp and warm all t lie year round 
though when tile sun is southing the nights may Ik* chilly, while tho tempera¬ 
ture varies from 6Sto DH degrees hi the shade. The rainfall is anything 
between !HI and ETl* inches annually, and Is considerably more on Grout 
Nikobar; most mi i falls dim. g the south west monsoon, but hardly a month 
pasf*os without it. The munsnun sots in at the end of Slay nr beginning of 
June and strong south-westerly winds with heavy squalls are current till 
September. Easterly winds prevail from November till April, usually 
beginning from the south-east and veering round to the north-eust. During 
October hi il from February to April it is usually culm. Cyclones have been 
recorded in May 183o and March 1802, but as a rule the cveJones which traverse 
the Bay of Bengal orginate north of the Nicnbars and do not affect these 
islands. 

(**) Climatic disease ?.—Malaria fevers and elephantiasis are prevalent 
all over the group. Yaws, a disease which bos often Ijocm confused with 
syphilis, is very common, and where it occurs frequently, aa ou TVressa the 
fertility is very low. The appointment of a sub-assistant surgeon would lie 
of great benefit to the people of the centred group. Yaws could be eradicated 
and no doubt tho population would increase in the central and southern 
groups. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

History. 

Sif R. Temple in his Census Report 1901 deals with the history of the 
Nicobare in detail. A short account, however, is here appended together 
with fresh information as a result nf recent investigation of the Hindu 
occupation of the Nicobare in the Xltli oent nry A, D. 

Owing to their situation in the middle of the Bay of Bengal, the Nicobare 
were along the ancient trade route to the blast'. The earliest mention of 
them is that made by the famous Chinese traveller and Buddhist monk 
I’Tsing in i>73 A. D. who refers to them as the land of the 1 Naked peuplo ' 
(Ln-Jen-Kuo) and this swine in have been the recognized name for them in 
China. Yule however identifies with the Nicobars the islands referred to by 
the Buddhist monk as ' Jfalo-kio-eheti ’ ( i.eNarikd-dwipn or coconut 
islands), where the men are 3 feet high and had beaks like birds, no cultiva¬ 
tion, and lived on coconuts. The beakk might be taken as an allusion to the 
pnrtmding mouths developed by the betel-chewing habits of the Niue (bn rose. 
In A. D. 607,the Empress of’China, Yang-ti, sent an envoy to Siam who reached 
the NicoUoxSv Spoken of ns the country of Rjakshnsas—meaning demons. He 
reported that the inhabitants were very ugly, having red hair, black bodies, 
teeth like beasts and claws like hawks. Sometimes they visited Liiiyih 
tChampa) but traded at night ; by day they covered their faces. 

The Nicobarese have also been identified with the u Lankhflbnlns ” 

“ hanga bains” or NajabaVns (Sanskrit nagna nanju -naked) of the “Arab 
Eolations ” Sol A. D. In Pinkerton's Voyages and Travels, Vo I, 7, page !H3, 
appears "an account of the travels of two Mahomedd&us through India and 
China in the ninth century ” translated by the Abbe Rena udot from the Arabic. 
The NinnbaraaUe hern referred to as “ Najabulns which are pretty wcllpcopl. Jj 
I >oth the men ft ml the women there go miked, except, the women conceal 
their private parts with the leaves of trees ”, Mention is also made that 
ambergris and coconuts are bartered by the inhabitants for iron. Gerbi 
has fixed on “ Manioia " foT Kar Nikohar and 11 AgathodainiunoB ” for Great 
Nikobar among the Saiyrormn imul& of the 149(1 edition of Ptolemy, Appa¬ 
rently Ptolemy however regarded “ Agathodaimouos ” and the “ Maniohie ” 
as a 11 entirely different group. He mentions ten islands as called “ Manialat ”, 
As to the Satyrorwn imnlcr he mentions that the inhabitants are said to have 
tails like those with which Satyrs are depicted, The Nicobar Islands also 
appear in the Great Taujore Inscription of 1050 as “ Nakavaraui ” or land of 
the Naked*. 

S. Krishnaswamy Iyengar, Ph.Ih, in his contribution to the Journal of 
Indian History describes the overseas exp edition of Rajendra Chela II and 
includes among his conquests the Nicobars, Kar Nikubar appearing as 
Kaitlipa, Great Nikubar as Nagadipa. the whole being the islands of Nacea- 
varam. This invasion lias been fixed at the lieginnmg of the 11 th century. 
The name appears as Nbcuverftn, and Nicuveran in Marco Polo (1292) and 
Friar Odoric (1322) respectively. In the 15th and l Oth century the islands 
are referred to as Naeohar and Xienbar by the Portuguese pioneers who attempt¬ 
ed to try and evangelize them by means of missionaries, who had their head¬ 
quarters hi the neighbouring Mergui Archipelago. This is without doubt 
the cause of the vague monotheistic belief which exists in the Nicobare and 
identifies the Chaiira word lleiin&i and the Teressa and Nankauri words 

* iVolt by 6V.wrMi Commissioner for India .—TLe Nicdbars have always been Ldentiii^J. m,-]L li 
LanJAatarfu# of the Arabs, Nakavaram of the Hindus and ^Icirco Polo’s Nttumam. The imnio 
nt> doubt survives in Nankwiii. One is tempted to identify them with Ptolemy"* Nagadipn 
(tua the island of the Nuked, Nfrngtt, not uf eant. of Ceylon, but the traditional ijkmtifb 

mckm ia with the flffl tyrorum Insula? Trr* c the LuhiibitaiH* of wbicli are sidd to Lave tails r a* 
tht’ Sfttyn u-rc depicted/ u reference pcrlmp* to the tailed girdle# worn by the niun, Even 
the coin [.i^rntively recent Swedish navigator Keeping .reported tin- NicftbitfiM to bn gifted by 
nature with aiiAtomical tuilK (1047), An alternative h Lent i llr-at km ta with Ptolemy V live 
Uun^e9 ! klhuds (inlmbileil. of eoiir&e T by anthropophagi) ^ which may bo taken to lurrospoiid 
well enough the other LbJLinds of the Central Group [tfwft mtpra, jiuge 5.J 
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which signify a species of superior heing who lives in the sky, with the 
Portuguese word Dt’os or Latin Dew meaning God, 

European Occupation .— The history of the Nicobars since the 17th cen¬ 
tury is a long record of unsuccessful attempts at colonization and evangeliza¬ 
tion. As early as 1688 Dampier mentions the attempts of “two fryers to 
convert the Indiana ” followed by the French Jesuits Faur© and TaiHandier 
in 1711.* To 1756 the Danish East India Company made one of the scries 
of attempts to colonize and convert the Nicobareae. Dutch pirates .appear 
to have occupied the island prior to the coming of the French Jesuits. The 
islands were made over to the Moravian (He rmhunter) Mission, which effort 
laste-] till 1768, During the Napoleonic wars the islands were in the hands 
of the British to be ceded back by treaty in 1814 to the Danes. In 1835 
the J esuits again fruitlessly attempted to convert the natives of Kar Xikobar, 
1,’huura and Teressa, and after the failure of Pastor Rosen in 1837, the Danes 
officially gave up rights to the place. 

In 1845 the Danes made an attempt to re-open the settlement and in 
1846 the “Galathea” expedition arrived with a new settlement scheme. 
The results were as disastrous as all former attempts and in 1848 the Danes 
formally renounced all sovereignty and removed all remains of their settle¬ 
ment. During the years L 848 -69 the islands wore left to themselves despite 
the attempt of Franz Mauer, an officer who in 1867, tried to interest tho 
Prussian Govern uiont in the islands, nine years before the Austrian scientific 
“ Novara ” expedition had arrived with a scheme for colonization which came 
to naught, 

78G9 . — In spite of the occupation of tho islands by Europeans the Nico- 
barese were developing a name throughout the Indian ocean of being little 
better than pirates. They came to the direct notice of the British Govern¬ 
ment because of the islanders having committed repeated murders on the 
crews of 26 vessels under the British Flag. With a. viow to putting an imme¬ 
diate stop to this, the British Government took formal possession of tho 
islands, and established in Naiikauri harbour, a Penal Settlement, attached 
to the Andamans. 

British Penal Settlement. — While thus tho primary cause for the founda¬ 
tion of the Settlement was the suppression of the piratical tendencies of the 
inhabitants and desire to afford protection to trading vessels visiting the 
islands, there was also a subsidiary reason in so far as the British Govern¬ 
ment wished to avoid the establishment of a rival foreign naval station in 
close proximity to the British settlements of the Indian seas. 

The settlement was maintained at Naiikauri till it was closed down in 
1888. The total number of residents were 400 of which a mean average of 
235 were convicts. The cause of the closing of the Settlement was the 
fact that the British Government had attained the object for which it was 
established. “ Owing to the exceptional circumstances and conditions of 
the colony iu incurring continued expenditure and no adequate return, even 
prospective, there remained neither inducement nor justification for main- 
timing an establishment in such a remote and malarious locality ”,f 

Tn 1884 an attempt was made to colonize the islands with Chinese settlers. 
The attempt failed owing to the lack of capital and perseverance. In w ith 
drawing the Settlement the British Government had no intention of renouncing 
annexation of the islands. For purposes of general admi nisi rat ion two 
Government agents were left at Na-ikauri and Kar Nike bar respectively. 
Their duties were to assist the Chiefs in keeping law and order, to collect fees 
for license to trade in the islands, to give Port clearances, to report all occur¬ 
rences. to prevent the smuggling of liquor and guns, and to settle petty 
disputes. 

Recent administration .—Since 1888 the Nicobars have been in contact 
with the administration by the means of the two local government agents, 
Mr. Man in his report on the Penal Settlement at Nan kauri, suggested the 
formation of a mission at Kar Xikobar to educate yoang intelligent Nicobarese. 

■ "Let-tain Edtifiacitfw. I+ P*rtl, 17U* ~ *” 

f EHriut from E. TL Mno'ft Rnpofl on tho Penal Snubnieht in Nkukrturi hu-bdur. 
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Tliis suggestion has since beo*i curried out and an account of the action taken 
will be found in the Chapter on Education in the Report. 

Owing to the remarkable increase in the population and tho formation 
of a flourishing mission* Kar Nikobar has become the most important island 
in tlio group: it is the seat of an Assistant Commissioner, and possesses 
a Sub-Assist®at Surgeon with a local hospital fur the treatment of ike Nicu- 
barese. 


CHAPTER V. 


Anthropology, Philology and Ethnology. 

Owing to territorial distinctions the Nicobarese are divided by customs, 
manners, physical and linguistic characteristics into groups. These groups 
are :— 


I. K-kr Kikohar * * 

II (a) Clmur& ...... 

III. (A) Tntttft . . - * * 

(r) Bompoka .... * 

IV. (<?) XAnkauri * 

fcj Kumorltt * * * * . * 

f/J Trinkat ...... 

{$) Kachiil *.»**» 

V. <«} Uttlo Xikobar 

(A) PuloMilo , ■ 

(c) Great Xikotnr [coast u I tribes) 

\d) Kondul 

VL Tim Shnmpeii of t he Interior of Great Nikobar. 


Northern group. 


-GentroJ group. 


-A 

^ Seal hern group. 


Anthropologicall y and ethnologicallv the Nikobarese have many points 
of affinity with the Indo-Chinese Race as distinguished from the Tibeto- 
Bureseand Malay tribes, and their manners and customs point to an 
eastern rather than an Indian origin. 

S. H. Roberts hi his Population Problems of the Pact tic mentions waves 
of migration which took place towards the Pacific, in tho fifth and thirteenth 
centuries from Indonesia. Undoubtedly, there were even earlier migrations 
from the main laud to the islands and it is not improbable that such migra¬ 
tions took place from the Penang Peninsula in the tine weather of the north¬ 
east monsoon for which the Nikobars would he ■ natural destination. All 
the Nikobareso are excellent- sailors and build large sea-worthy outrigger 
canoes comparable with Hawaiian, Tahitian, Fiji and Maori types in which 
Cook in 1777 found Tahitians as far as 200 leagues from home. 

There can be no doubt that the Nicobarese of tho different islands have 
various mixtures of foreign blood which has been introduced at a date con¬ 
siderably later than tho migration. In the people of Chaura, possibly, 
the purest type is represented, on account of their exclusiveness and isola¬ 
tion. In them, the highest form of Nicobarese culture is found as well as a 
tribal and economic organization superior to that of the other islands. This 
exclusiveness is due to their refusal to allow any' foreigners to remain on 
their islands and even within the last 40 years they arc known to have killed 
two large canoe crews of Nicobarese who had come for pots and could not 
leave owing to a change in tho monsoon. Although this had never come to 
tho notice of tho administration, it Is admitted by the Chaura people and 
substantiated by John Richardson, tho Nicobarese Honorary Tnhsildar of 
Kar Nikobar, whose father was one of the massacred crew. 

Owing to their position the Northern group as exemplified in Kar Nikobar 
appears to have assimilated a certain amount of Burmese blond while in the 
south tho influence of the Malay is very' noticeable. Pore Barb© in his mono¬ 
graph on the Nicobar Inlands hi 1846 states that the natives of Kar Nikobar 
have a tradition that they are Burmese, who owing to rebellion were forced 
to lly from Tcnnsseriin and seek safety in the Nicobars. This theory has very* 
many supports both anthropological and philological to bear it out. 
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The Kar Xlcoharese hold themselves to be descended from a man and a 
bitch, who got afloat on a raft. Dr. Hutton, has recorded a similar belief 
in tho Xaga Hills, where such an origin is ascribed to Europeans, pointing 
out that in Purchas' Pilgrimage (vol. V, Ch. V), “ The Pegnans ascribe 
.their origin to a dog and a China woman, which escaped ship¬ 
wreck * The stories are of the same nature and arc probably of the same 
source, and were no doubt taken by a branch of the Mon race to the Nicobars 
together with the Mon language which is still spoken. Young Kar Nico- 
liarese women when dressed in Burmese costume can hardly be distinguished 
from Burmese or Takings. The Takings apeak a Mon language and arc not 
identical with the Burmese by race, though now much mixed up with them, 
but there is evidence of later migration by the Burmese race, proper 
for in Kar Nikobar, there is a village Oung Chun, Burmese for coconut island, 
tho inhabitants of which are said to have arrived about 100 years ago ; the 
Kar Nikolmresc indeed assert that they killed several of them as they were 
cruel and obnoxious generally. 

The “dog’s ear” head band of tho Kar Nieoburcsc is supposed to 
represent tho (Jfkubl0^l1;COSl^es3 :, ears ftnd the long oml of thn Inin cloth her tftil, 
l)r. Hutton mentions a resemblance IwAween some forms of Konyak Xaga 
head-gear and that of the NioobaTeac. The Ghaura people assert that the 
reason for the Kar Nicobaresfi being averse to dog's flesh is their presumed 
decent from ft imm and a hitch* In eontra^t the Chaura people them- 
selves eat dogs’ flesh which suggests that they and the Kar N’kobarese claim 
& different origin. 

The strongest link which binds the chain of Xicobarcso affinities to 
the Tudo-Chinese group is that formed by the philology of the Nicobareae 
language. Various grammars and vocabularies have been prepared in the 
tmst by missionaries, officials, and others of the Nankauri dialect of the 
Central group. So far the Rev. G, Whitehead is the only person who has 
collected that of Kar Nikobar. 

Among the many differences which exist between the islands the chief 
ono is linguistic. Some six distinct dialects are in existence, though four 
of these, those spoken in Chaura, Teresas and the Central and Southern 
croups might l>e regarded as one. though there are distinct differences, due 
no doubt to the operation of “ tabu ” on words which here, as in various 
other regions where scattered communities exist speaking an unwritten lan¬ 
guage, mid having infrequent means of intercourse and communication, has 
effected constant changes in the language. 


The best attempt tu reproduce the dialect is E. H, Man’s dictionary of 
the Central Nieobarese language 1680. This has been identified by the 
great philologist Pater Schmidt and by Sir G. A. Grierson, as having “ affini¬ 
ties with the Indo-Chinese language as represented now-a ■days by tho Mon 
or Tubing languages of Tenasserim and Malay Peninsular and Khmer languages 
of Cambodia amongst civilized peoples, and by a number of uncivilized tribes 
in the Malay Peninsula, Philo logic ally tho language is invaluable, as owing 
to isolation and inconsiderable mLiuegenation, it is tho “true probable basis 
for the philology of the languages of the Indo-Chinese family ”, Lieutenant- 
Colonel P. T. Guidon in the “Khasis 11 (1914) quotes Pater Schmidt that 
“ Khasi possesses many words in common with Mon or Taking, Khmer 

etc.,,.....and to a leaser degree with those of Malacca and the 

Nan corny language of the Nicobar islands. 1 ’ 


The Central Groups, 

Traces of miscegenation in the Central group are most noticed at Teresaa 
and Nankauri. In Tcresaa, South Indian influence is predommeut. the 
features and. general physiognomy of some of the people pointing to a strong 
South Indian mixture at some period. The top tuft of hair, the ‘ tiki ” of the 
Hindu, is usually worn by males from childhood. They powder their head 
with a red powder and apply a concoction of turmeric to their body for medi¬ 
cinal purposes. It is possible that this has originated from Hindu customs, 
besides the general cast of feature and colour of the skin of some of the youths 

a i 
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bi such that they would not be distinguished from others on the streets of 
Madras. Further mention of this is made in the chapter on History, yet 
there ore undoubtedly traces of old Hindu colonization in the Nicobara 
which is stated to have existed 900 years ago when King Rajendra Chula H 
invaded Sumatra and the Nioobars. vide S. Krishnasuamy Aivaugar Ph. D. 
“Journal of Indian History " Rajendra, the GanyaiktJhda h via. 

At Xankauri hsrl*our anthxopometrical measurements were taken which 
induced Dr. Naitlu to believe that a mixture of uordio blood a us present. 
According to history, the Nicobars were at various times during the last 
300 years visited by European vessels, Dauipier in pur tie ti Ur, giving a long 
and interesting disc ript ion of his visit there in IG8S. It is possible that the 
nordif shape of head noted in Xankauri may be accounted for by the former 
presence of a Danish garrison. A legend is current among the people of 
Teressa that the people of Nankauri arc descendants of Malays who visited 
the islands on a fishing excursion and lost their boats, 

The Southern Group, 

The diverse differences between the inhabitants of the Northern, Central 
and Southern groups have given rise to a numl>er of theories as to whether the 
Nice bars are inhabited by two different peoples, or the original inhabitants 
and an invading race or whether they are one people who have changed owing 
to successive influences of foreign blood, linden Kioas advances the theory 
iu his “ Andamans and Nicobars " “ that the Islands were originally peopled 
by a race of Malays who were gradually driven south by the immigration 
from the coast of Burma of the Indo-Chinese settlers, but that, in the process, 
there was a certain fusion of races which would account for the Malay element 
in the Nicobaresc of to-day The Shompen* or inland tribe of Great Nicobar 
an* the last element of the Malay race, who were enabled to hold off the* 
invaders, and maintain a separate existence In the dense forests of the 
interior of that island. Kloss also mentions a possible mixture by immigra¬ 
tion in remote times from Southern India, to account for the dark skin, and 
curly or wavy hair met with among the Shompen, He further substantiated 
this by pointing out that the skull is brachycephalie with marked progna¬ 
thism ; the typo of people, approaches very nearly, to that described by Herr 
Baclz us typical of the Japanese of the lower Malay type, i.e., Pithecoid. 

This is supported by E. H. Man who notes that the differences are both 
racial and linguistic Imtween the coastal and Pen tril^es though the Shorn -Pen 
arc fairer than Malays. He holds* that the Shorn- Pen wore the original 
inhabitants of Great Nikobar and that at a later date they were driven into 
the interior by aliens more powerful than themselves, who were* wrecked on 
their coasts. f Sir R, Temple in Ills 1901 report, page 200 contradicts this, 
stating that there is no radical difference between a Shorn-Pen and other 
Nicobarose. The differences are merely such as exist between islands and us 
are to be expected among people living an almost isolated existence. 

During the visit of t he Census party to Groat Nikobar, a Shorn*Pen village 
on the Alexandra river was visited and anthropometric measurements taken 
of a dozen individuals. As a type they appeared to be totally different to 
other Nieobarcse and the men possessed distinct features. Some resembled 
the Papuan while the women had Mongoloid features and often the epic an* 
ihic fold. Several male children on the other hand showed features very 
suggestive of South Indian blood. 

While the coastal tribes of Great Nikobar exhibit all the characteristics 
of a mongrel Malay race, the Shorn Pen with their morn primitive culture 
and nomadic habits are distinct and differ from the remaining groups and are 
really not part of the social economic group either. They alone of all the 
groups do not use Ckaitra cooking pots, w hile the “ heutas and henta* 
koits ** and other signs of spirit propitiation and devil scorers common in 
the houses of the coast dwellers are absent in the crude huts of the 
Shorn-Pen. 


* Fuk Appondn: A- Thu Shom-Feni* 

t r id* Appendix A* 
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With the exception of Chaura there is a considerable mixture of Malay, 
Chinese, Pre-Dravidian and even Indo-European blood in the Central and 
southern groups. At the present day Chinese influence is moat apparent ill 
the south and in parts of the Central group, where possessing moat of the 
trade, the Chinese have families of hybrid stock. 

The different ossuary practices prevailing on the islands of Kar Nikobar, 
Chaura, Teressa with Bompoka and Nankauri with the {southern group, 
indicate however the possible presence of different original stocks. Further 
details are given in the chapter on Ossuary Practices. Dt. Hutton has suggest¬ 
ed that the practice of ancestor-worship and of preserving tho bones of the 
family in little coffins in the dwelling houses, as prevails in Teresas and Boni- 
poka. has Melanesian associations. Anthropological researches in the Pacific 
and Melanesia, e.g., Argonauts of the Western Pacific by Malinowski, etc., 
reveal an environment and culture presenting many similarities to those 
found in the Mcobars, and point to a possible former connection. 

During the Census some 200 anthropological measurements were taken, 
which were sent to tho Calcutta Museum, and have lieen analysed by Dr, 
Cuba os follows : — 

** Though the Nicobarese are generally known to belong to tho Mon* 
golian stock, accurate information regarding their somatic 
characters was lacking due to the absence of definite metric 
data. Tho measurements of 121 males and 50 females on 
which the present analysis is based will go a great deal in 
removing this want. 

“ The mean stature of 121 males is 1589*25 w hich places the Nicobarese 
among the short- statu red people, though not quite so short 
as the Arulauianese. The proportion of the breadth of the 
head to the length is 79*76 and the auricular height is 127*14. 
The above figures show that the Nicobarese are not braohy* 
cephalic as is commonly supposed, but mesocephalio with a 
relatively high head. Tire nose verges on plstyrhiny, as the 
mean basal index of 83*87 indicates, with a sunken bridge 
(mean orbito-nasal index 111*81}. Tin? face is low but broad, 
the mean total and upper facial indices being 82-08 and 48 -05 
respectively. The maximum bizygomatic diameter is as high 
as 138*31 and the bigonial breadth 102*26, allowing that the 
face is of the square shape." 

CHAPTER VI. 

1. Internal Government and Social Organization, 

The Nicobarese are divided in their various islands into a series of com¬ 
munities or clans which iind expression as a unit in the village. To borrow 
a phrase from Sir K. Temple ii Government is in fact simple democracy bound 
by customs Though there is this ddtribalization, which finds expression 
in the complete independence of the Individual, yet there are customs and 
uses which form unwritten tradition, to which the individual must bow. 
Throughout the islands, with perhaps the exception of Chaura, the govern¬ 
ment of the village lies essentially in the hands of the ciders of the village 
rather than a head-man. Tho headman is usually an individual who owing 
to his superior wealth, symbolised in the number of his pigs anil the size 
of his plantations, has reached a position of influence within the community. 
This position of influence is almost invariably hereditary. He is in most 
cases nothing more than primus inter /Hires who acts as the mouthpiece of the 
ciders of the village. As an individual, his personality and wealth alone will 
increase or decrease the practical value of his position. 

Within the clan or village a patriarchal family system bolds away. Owing 
to the procedure of inheritance, a number of individuals arc economically 
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depend.il it on the owner of the land and plantations ; thus a, whole village 
consists of a number of households, each head of a household having a large 
number of dependents both male and female. In return for their sustenance, 
these individuals are at the beck and rail of the head of the house, performing 
all domestic duties for him, such as feeding hiH pigs, cultivating his planta¬ 
tions, building his huts, preparing his cam its, etc. The whole is remarkably 
akin to the feudal system except that the sustenance of the individual 
replaces the land tenure. 

The prestige and influence of the h etui man has always been encouraged 
by the Administration, which presents him with a hag (Union Jack), a 
letter of appointment and a book in which all vessels and visitors can record 
their visits. 

Each head of a family has a recognized position within the community 
as an elder, and it is before a council of lilt se elders that all questions of weight 
and importance are decided which concern the general welfare of the commu¬ 
nity at Large. The elders can also hear disputes and possess certain primitive 
powers mention of which is made under 4 * Tribal Law and Justice . In 
Kar Niltobar, and to a lesser degree in the other islands excepting Chaura, 
tribal administrat ion in the general run of community life, has lost its former 
power whereby tho interests of the clan were safeguarded, Contact with 
the trader and civilization seems to be eliminating those economic and social 
qualities which are such an essential factor in the existence of a primitive 
race in its fight against tho forces of civilization symbolised in a superior 
culture. 

Owing to its position and size, which involve no commercial possibilities, 
Chaura has never really come in direct contact with the administration, or 
under its influence. The people being the purest of the race, have an intensely 
rigid and complicated tribal organization, in which the authority tu id depend - 
ance of the Chief or Captain of the village stand nut, AH points and deci¬ 
sions Eire referred to him by the community, and he settles all disputes 
deciding what the punishment of the individual should l>e. 


2, Tribal Law and Justice* 


The appointment of an Assistant Commissioner at Kur Nikobar lias of 
late years induced the Kur Nieobarese to refer disputes and general offences 
to the local court. In other islands offences against tribal morality, custom 
uml tradition are still referred to the elders of the clan who resort to punitive 
powers in the shape of fining an individual so many pigs, or physical correc¬ 
tion in the shape of a good beating. On Chaura the individual is brought 
to the Captain who in conjunction with the ciders inflicts a fine on him of at 
least one pig. This la immediately seized and the rest of the community 
participates in a feast at tho culprit’s expense. 

Should the accused lie a dependent, the elders approach the head of 
his family and obtain the pig from him. 

In, the cases of disputes on Chaura, both parties, in the presence of the 
Captain, select a man each to assist them, thus with two men el side they 
proceed to tighl with quarter-staves. The party which is adjudged to have 
been worsted, no real serious injury ensuing, loses the dispute and at the 
same time makes over a fee in the shape of a pig which is consumed by both 
parties. 

Sir R, Temple in his Census Report mentions the settlement of quarrels 
by parties attacking each other at night, armed with quarter-staves, -wearing 
coconut husk helmets and smearing their faces with blood. No serious harm 
ensued, and the idea exp r eased appears to In? the moral retaliation for any 
offence suffered. This custom appears to have died out iti the Northern 
group, but is no doubt still current in the South and Central groups. 
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Devil Hunters* —-Until recent years “Devil murders'' were current 
in Kar Nikoluir,, Chaura anti Teresaa. The idea involved seems to have been 
the desirability of ridding a community of individuals who were dangerous 
to the general welfare of the village ami in many respects is a primitive 
exposition of the modern lynch-law of the United .States, Many cases 
appeared before the Administration, records of which will l>e found in 
Appendix D Census Report, IDdl, which deals with this matter in detail. 
The murders appear to have 1 feeti committed solely for the public benefit 
after a more or less op n consultation of tho ciders of the village. The 
general cause appears to have been that the victim was possessed of an 
evil spirit and hence was 1>oth harmful and dangerous. 

The causes of tho murders proved to be— 

(1) Possession by an evil spirit. 

(2) Witchcraft to the public harm. 

(3) Danger to the community. 

(4) Homicidal proclivity. 

(5) Threat, on the part of the victim to kill. 

(6) Failure to cure (by a “ doctor menlwono)' 

(7) Theft. 

Iu recent years owing to the powerful influence of the Administration 
and realization on the part of the Nicobaresc that severe retaliatory measures 
would ho taken, these murders havo entirely ceased and are no longer a 
cause for anxiety and constant 1 surveillance The orthodox method of 
killing a victim is very cruel. The legs and arms are broken or di 1 located 
to prevent the individuals lighting, He is then strangled and thrown into 
the sea with a heavy stone around his legs. 


(«) Marriage. 

Among the Nieoharcso boys attain puberty at about 14 ant! girls 
at about 13. They attain full growth at about 22 and 21. At an 
early age they arc initiated into sexual life, no doubt as a result of tho 
practice of a man’s living with all his dependents in a communal hut. This 
feature of “free love ” is however the rule rather than, the exception among 
primitive peoples, and in no way offends their sense of morality. Among 
the young people games of hide and seek are played hi the evening which 
are little more than opportunities for sexual i iter course, 

The usual age for marriage is sixteen in the ease uf a girl and twenty- 
two in the case of a man. Girls are always free to choose their own husbands. 
Marriage is usually the- outcome of some long-standing a flection for a pur- 
tLoular youth. The consent of the parents or head of flic family is however 
necessary. In Chaura, before couples are able to marry, either the lujy 
or the girl must possess at least three pigs which nrt* riven by their parents 
or the head of the house. To obtain a bride, the suitor must always give a 
present which differs with the elan statu? of the bride's father, la the ease 
of a wealthy parent it would be ten pigf , 20 fathoms of cloth. 2U rupees, 
2 large silver spoons, a id i bu idle of silver wire. Should this indemnity 
be too much for the suitor or should he lie a poor man. he can enter the 
house of his father-bo law and work as his depemlc.it, and should he possess 
a small coconut plivitatio i this becomes the property of his father-in-law 
arid stays for ever within the lat ter’s family. 

Although there is no eererao iv or rite associated with marriage, a large 
feast is invariably held to which the wh ile community Is invited, They 
are expected to bring presents for the newly married couple so that at some 
time they may s?t up i i. a new him?. Pig a id toddv form the chief attrac¬ 
tion i t the feast where! i the partakers i lvariably leave thoroughly intoxicat¬ 
ed. Tt is usual for the woman to come and live i s the man’s ’ house and 
though the opposite sometimes takes place it is rare. 

The status of wo me i socially is every whit on a par with that of men. 
Far from iieing inferior they exercise considerable influence in the councils 
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of til© men and are at complete Liberty. Oil them also the majority of the 
work, both domestic and otherwise, devolves. 

(b) Divorce. 

As a rule after a couple have married inlirlelity is rare. Marriage 
however is by no means binding on either party in the Nieobars. Should 
a husband arid wife fail to get on welt they just leave one another to look 
elsewhere for a mate, no malice being borne on either side. Adultery is rare, 
but is good cause for divorce, It is treated as an offence against the com* 
munity, and the delinquents are both fined three pigs each. On Knr Nikobar 
and other islands it is not unusual to beat severely both the man and the 
woman. Should there be any children they are divided between the couple. 
As au actual moral offence adultery is not regarded in a Horious light, but 
the husband and sometimes the injured family got pecuniary compensation 
for the alienation of his wife’s affections. A case happened a few years 
ago where tho co-respondent had to indemnify the brother ef the woman 
with whom he had commit ted adultery ; trie brother in auger over his sister’s 
conduct had destroyed liis own racing canoe. The co-respondent was unable 
to pay for it and had to hand over a part of his coconut plantation as 
compensation. 


3, Property and Land Tenure. 

Ownership of land . — Throughout the Nioobars recognised proprietary 
rights exist in land, E. F, Lewis in Appendix G of his Census report gives 
aii able and oleaT exposition of tho rules as to ownership of land in Kar 
Nikobar. 

Ear Nihobar .— Tradition and usage has vested the ownership of land 
in Kar Nikubar in the person of the village chief or headman as his 
personal property. Hence all land, jungle or otherwise in Kar Nike bar is 
the property of some village headman. In the course of fame the headman 
has made grants of land to all families of his village. This land has cither 
Ijccq cultivated or sown with coconuts, and is now the scene of thriving vege* 
table and yarn gardens as well as fin© coconut plantations. The headman 
would naturally keep the major part of the land for his own family to enable 
them to acquire greater prestige by the number and size of their planta¬ 
tions. and the number of their pigs, for it is by wealth alone that a family 
can show its importance. 

All land therefore on K.ar Nikobar is either implanted, in which case it 
belongs to the headman, who owns the timber growing on it. or has Ixsen 
allotted by him to various families. The usufruct of this allotted land 
Ijelongs to such a family, and remains with them as a family rather than as 
individuals, but not the soil itself. Tlius in tho Nieobars it will be found that 
a plantation has descended in a family for generations never changing hands. 
This considerably enhances the unity of the family whieh in turn strengthens 
the village and community, the tribal unit. 

The headman has also powers to sell land to members of neighbouring 
villages, and sometimes even to make them free grants, but to such aliena¬ 
tion the consent of the elders of the village is always necessary. It also often 
happens that plantation land in one village is exchanged for garden land in 
another, and in most cases of this nature there is usually trouble over the 
land alienated to other villagers and many of these cases are brought into 
t,he local court every year. 

Throughout tho Northern and Central groups of the Nieobars, the jungle 
is interspersed with large open spaces of talang grass. This grass is used to 
form the thatching of the beehive huts and is the common property of all 
individuals, every villager having the right to out and use it. The bounda¬ 
ries whieh divide the lauds of one village from that of another one are 
recognized by certain marks; a young coconut stuck on tip of a stick is one 
such and constitutes a prohibition for the picking of coconuts. 

Tribal custom allocates the land and the forest growing on it to certain 
villages and when the inhabitant* of other islands wish to cut down trees 
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for canoes they have to pay royalty tu the owner, in Great Nikohar before 
attempting to uttt down a tree in tilt) jungle for canoe-building permission 
is always obtained from the Shorn Pen who expect certain presents in return. 
Judging on inferences, it is I'niU/iuded that the land in Great Mkuhar is 
divided up by boundaries into the hunting grounds of the various groups or 
tribes, who would naturally retaliate at any attempt to encroach on their 
laud. 

Chant'd . — The whole island is split lip into numerous holdings, consist¬ 
ing of jungle and i-nltivated land. Contrary" to the custom at- Kar Nikobar, 
this land is the property of the owner of the trees upon it. A chief, of whom 
there arc Imt iivc. has no rights over the land belonging to the members of 
his village. Comparably to tho old English village hind system, an indivi¬ 
dual owns strips of land ail over the island, cultivated and otherwise, v inch 
have come into his family by inheritance or marriage. Even the non spum¬ 
ous hill on C’hsnra, (which is supposed to be the resort of maleficent evil 
spirits, and is shunned by tho inhabitants, and can only la- climbed with 
one’s person devoid of ornaments and wearing a white loin cloth for fear a 
snake should bite or the spirits seize one) is split up into a series of holdings 
from which individuals at certain times of the year cut fuel. All wells are 
the property of eerLuhi villages. 


Inheritance. 

With the exception of Chaura, the only property that goes by inherit¬ 
ance in the Nieoburs, are coconut trees, canoes anil sometimes huts. Who* 
ever has planted a tree is the owner of it and his heirs after him. The land, 
as has been shown is not claimed, only the trees. 

According to the primitive laws of inheritance current hi the Nice bars, 
all real property, coconut and areca trees and gardens, will descend to the 
surviving members of the family who lives in the village. It remains with 
them as a family rather than as individuals as has Ihmhi explained. Each 
village community is divided into a series of families, cadi family consisting 
of a number of individuals who have a right to lie sustained from t he planta¬ 
tions which are in reality their common property, though the head of the family 
assumes a despotic position. All persons both male and female have eijual 
rights to the property. Should a son marry in Kar Nffcobar lie can either 
bring his wife to live in his own village, or he may go and live in her village 
with her relations. By doing this latter ho renounces all claims to his own 
family inheritance, and thus virtually becomes a member of another family 
group- The same La the case with a daughter who leaves her family. For 
inheritance is communal to the family. Each individual lias an unspecified 
hut eileetive rig lit to part of the produce of the plantation, it supports each 
member of the group it Kt Longs to, and they can supply themselves at will. 
Should a family completely die out the plantation will of necessity go back 
to the chief who owns the Lind. He cun cither keep it for himself or allot 
tho same to some other member of tho community. 

In Great Nikohar and in tho Central Group where communities are 
smaller, the possession of ooeon.it palms, that is of the so iree of all wealth, 
is usually vested in the headman and the eldest sou succeeds to 
the inheritance, or the daughter if there is no son. Occasionally a man or 
woman will hold property in several villages, in contrast to tho usage in 
Kar Nikohar. 

The disintegration of the lands of a village would result ill the break¬ 
down of the community. Thus the land is never alienated to traders. 

For inheritance of Property, other than trues and land see Chapter VJ, 
rive lion ii (6) Ossuary practices. 


4. Economics of the Social Group. 

Organization oj labour .—In the organization of labour, the family, elan, 
village oouuumuty, ami ultimately the whole island are the groups which 
co-ordinate for the accomplishment of their various tasks throughout the 
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Nicobars. The* duties which a dependent owes his family, and winch thu 
family owes the village community, are united. to undertake tits task, The 
building of huts, canoes, and plantation are economic factors which arc 
undertaken by tlie various family groups, in these any member of the village 
may take part and as a reward or recompense will join in the large feast given 
by the owner who organizes the task. At the great ossuary feast which lakes 
place at CL aura every throe monsoons or eighteen months, the whole island 
community resort to the al paiium or village near the shore. This contains 
32 specially built large communal huts which house tlie whole population, 
ami are vacant at other Limes of the year. All the pig in the island are 
driven into specially cleared, areas surrounded by fences and are then killed 
and eaten at the foast which lasts a month. Some 1,280 pigs are eaten at 
tlie feast as 40 jaw bones of jugs stained red are hung in orderly rows in 
each hut. Those are cleared just before the next feast takes place. This 
naturally exhausts t he complete stuck of pork oh the island, so a new era of 
work and trading commences to replenish the stuck before the next 1 $ mouths. 

Pottery .—Thu importance of the pot to Chaura has been stated. In 
it are displayed the industrial qualities of tlie women. The clay is procured 
from Alhoun village at the northern end of Teressa where it is obtained in 
the hill side. Clay was at one time procurable on Uhaura but the (Jhauru. 
people say it is of poor quality and von- brittle. Each man is only allowed 
to take the equivalent of 2 cubic feet ef clay every season from Toreesa, much 
to tiio annoyance of the (Jhaura people who make it a subject of complaint. 
Thus Tercasa controls the output uf (Jhaura pots. 

Prior to making pots the Chaura women sprinkle theinseIves with pig's 
nr chicken's blood, in order, they say, to prcveui the pots crooking, and wcot 
collars of young banana leaves. The pots are handmade, The process 
adopted is that of coiling. Starting from the base, long pencils of clay some 
b in length are coiled. out* on top uf the other tint it the size required is made. 
This is thou smoothed into the shape of the pot with a spatula uf wood, before 
it is fired it is left to harden in the shade under the hut fur a day or so, so 
that any blemish or emok may bo easily discerned, After firing, black s 1 ripea 
2" in width arc painted on it. The paint consists of resin extracted from thu 
husk of the coconut boiled over a lire, 

A woman, on Chaura is mippused to bo able to make 2 large pots in ouo 
day. Each pot can lie identified, us its maker leaves her special mark on 
the outside just below the rim. 

ffnono?nir H ealth ,-—Dependents arid children in the Nicobars a re an econo* 
mlo asset, as from tho age of ten till they reach manhood they do mosi of the 
domestic work around the house such oa fetching fuel, drawing water, feeding 
the pigs, climbing coconut trees, etc. Owing to their extreme usefulness in 
this way an mphun is never without Some support to fall back on, as any 
family are willing to adopt him or her us a dependent and us a mainstay j£ 
their old age when all of the hard work falls on the younger people. 

Oji Great Nikubar several Shorn-Pen children were found with tho const 
NieobarcBo who Suid they had bought them for 1 dah and 2 fathoms of uloth 
from l heir patents, Fliese children arc iu the same position as tho remaining 
dependents of the community and arc quite happy In their new surround¬ 
ings. 

In a rich man’s household often us many as llixec Inn idled coconuts 
are consumed in one day. Some two hundred of those are used in feeding 
the family's many pigs in the Jungle. One by cue die pigs are brought to 
a large wooden trough dlled with (lit ui intents of fresh coconuts. Each pig 
being given an allowance in accordance to its size. ^ 

Inter- Island Trading.— The trading season of the Nice bars opens with 
the fair weather but usually not Indore February. Tills is marked on (Jhaura 
by the many short journeys to Teressa to fetch day, and under even” hut 
women and children are seated tlie whole clay preparing jads. Tho men 
gat her round their largo canoes, up to To feet in length, which have been 
(bavin up during the s. w. monsoon and covered with coconut palms to 
prevent cracking. They prepare fur the ceremony of burning tho canoe, 
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wearing necklets of young banana loaves, their bodies covered with pig’s 
Wood. The canon in charred all over and then shaped and chipped with 
adzes and axes to make it lighter in the water. New rattan lashings laid 
new outriggers in place, and new pennants art* fixed on the canoe, f.lie whole 
accompanied by singing, toddy drinking, and general feasting by the men 
engaged- After all village canoes are ready, canoe racing takes place in 
the evenings to watch which tho whole of the community line the shore 
criticizing the merits of the various canoes. At night feasting, dancing, 
and singing of i-anne songs take place. Canoe songs usually have sex a* a 
theme, and are either composed on the island or have been imported from 
Kar Nikobar. With the coming of the full moon tho canoes sot out for Kar 
Nikobar, Teresui, Hompnkn, Nan kauri and Kaolin l laden with pots. In 
return ail islanders come to Chaura where they stay for a few days with 
their friends to trade and feast. As many as ten lvtir Nikobar canoes will 
arrive In the fine weather to purchase pots and canoes, and put up in the 
empty huts of the etl panam luting fed by the Cltaura community. 

Culture ,—All canoes in the Nicohara, are made either in the Mauds of 
the Contra! or of the Southern group, manufacture being completely “tabued ” 
on Kar Nikobar, Chaura, Teresaa and Ijoinjmka. Besides there not being 
& large number of trees available for the purpose, there' is a legend current 
in Chaura, that a chief once attempted to make a canoe fmm the wood obtain¬ 
ed from the tabued hill, immediately his plantations were destroyed by pigs, 
his hut burnt down, and misfortune followed him in whatever he undertook. 

All canoes made in the Central group are either cut out by parties sent 
fmm the various northern islands or am nought direct from the inhabitants. 
If bought direct the equivalent in pork, lime and general trade goods of 1,000 
pair of nuts is given per fathom of canoe, otherwise if personally out by tho 
Chaura people for instance, a royalty is charged mi the tree by the island 
owners. All Kar Nikoborwe must either purchase their canoes through 
Chimra, or failing to do so must give the equivalent of the price they paid 
at Nankauri to any Chaura man. Most of the Kar Nirobareao have a friend 
or agent on Chaura to whom they pay this money, and will stay with him 
in the event of their visiting the island. Unless this price has been paid a 
canoe may never visit Chaura and as a pilgrimage to Chaura is as important 
as the knj to Mecca the necessity for it can be realized. The journey of & 
youth from Kar Nicobar to Chaura by canoe, is the first step in but inti to 
manhood. The price usually paid for a large racing canoe, if ltought on 
Chaura by the Km- Niunbarceo, is roughly Ks. 100, 2b fathoms of doth, 20 
pigs?. 10(1 spoons, 10 large spoons, 3 or 4 empty tin Ixtxea, silver wire, dfths t 
and betel boxes. 

Navigation, —Primitive charts and drawings are not oxistonl in flu* 
Nicobars. To go north from Nankauri to Chaura, or from Chaura to Kar 
Nikolmr, the North Star or Plough is followed. To go south Uu Southern 
Gross is used as a guide. The Nicnbareee have names for some of the more 
prominent stars. 

Southern Group *—A few canoes find their wav uorth from the Southern 
group, but the outturn is not as great as in the Central Group. Most southern 
canoes are brought from either Kondnl or Pulo Milo. To make a canoe in 
Great Nikobar, permission mo si be obtained from some friendly tribe of 
Shorn-Pen. These will assist in cutting down the trees and hollowing nut 
the log, and in return will receive a dtth or two, some cloth and other trade 
article*. Besides coconuts the eliief export of Great Nikobar is cane or 
rattan. The coast villages of Great Nikobar trade for this with the Shorn- 
Pou, and although the major part falls into the hands of the Chinese traders, 
a considerable amount goes north to lie exchanged for Chaura pots, for Bompnka 
and Toressa tobacco and for general trade goods and to be used {is canoe 
lashings and in hut build Lug. For one tin of rico two large bundles of on, no 
are obtained, while on Chaura, two large pots are exchanged for one bundle. 

Tobaccn .—Both Bompoka and Tertnwa grow excellent tobacco which 
is valued by llie* leaf in Chaura. Kar Nikobar and the Central Group, HfK) 
leaves were obtained by the Census party in return for a bag of rice, while 
on Chaura it is sold at the rale* of 4n leaves for one medium sized pot. 
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Lime .— Throughout the NicobaTS the native* ere much addicted to 
the chewing of betel nut from the arcoa palm mixed with lime, which is 
responsible for the hideous deformation of the lips and blackened appearance 
of the teeth. One of the steps of initiation to manhood is the permission 
given to chow betel nut. Both men and women are very fond of it. Lime 
ia obtained by the burning of tridacna and other shells. On Chaura and 
Teressa this is 11 tabued ”, so that the Chaura people resort to Nan kauri for 
their supply of lime while the Teresaa people obtain it from the neighbouring 
island of Bompoka. Owing hi the weather of the s. w. munsoon which 
prevents travel, it is necessary for the Chaum people to lay in a good supply 
of lime to last over the s. w. monsoon. Forthiap&rpoae a whole canoe load 
of men go to Nanksuri and will l>e charged at the rate of one put per maxi 
if they wish to burn lime. While there, they are fed by the loeaLcommunity 
and in return are expected to help in the general duties of domestic life. 

It eati lie seen how great a part the in tor- island trade system plays in 
the daily life of the Nicobarese. Tt has an important place in their triUl 
economic activities which necessitates much work, and considerably engages 
the minds of the people. Tts destruction would create a void in their lives, 
leaving them without interest or occupation. 

5, Religion and Magic, 

As tiie religion, magic, ossuary practices, ote,, of Kar ETikobar have 
been fully described ill Appendix A by the Rev. George Stevenson, 
the contents of this chapter deal purely with the Central and Southern 
groups which have similarities with the general customs of Kar Nikobnr 
in fundamentals but differ considerably in details. 

fa) A nimi sm. 

The religion of the Nicobars is animistic and oonsists in the 
propitiation or compulsion of evil* spirits, which are credited with 
possessing power to cause sickness, damage property, and generally harm 
individuals. To discover and frighten away these iwi (evil spirits), the Nico- 
Ijarese erect “ scare-devils ” which differ Considerably in form and number 
in the Northern, Central and Sou them Groups. In the north, they are 
marked by cither simplicity and adherence to two patiernB only, while in 
the Central and Southern groups, they are noticeable by their riuminors, 
elaborateness and general talent shown in their execution. 

On Chaura, only two types of scare-devil are found, the first consisting 
of a man-headed post, with a slightly forked top. hung round with lalatig 
grass and young banana leaves, found in even 7 village clearing, the second 
an elaborately car veil model canoe which is hung up inside the huts. Besides 
this on building a new hut or clearing a now plantation area, young coconuts 
are hung up on sticks to propitiate the good spirits or ivri ktt. 

The medium through which the Nicobaroswi communicate with the spirits 
is the mfinhiUna or witch-doctor, who is credited with powers of smelling nut 
evil spirits and driving them away. These people are supposed to possess 
considerable powers, even to the extent of causing a person to become ill 
and die. This can however Ins countered by using the services of some other 
witeh-doefnr to counteract the former’s evil influences. On all occasion.- of 
sickness the witch-doctor is immediately sent for, he smells out the offending 
evil spirit and drives it awny, at the same time making a new scare-devil 
for the imnefit of the patient, this being their peculiar privilege on Chaura. 

• Not* fri/ Commissioner for India ,—The conclusion ib. I think, unavoidable Hint 

these spirits are not vagnomalioious Earth spirits hut definitely ancestral spirits inn bad tom per. 
The Chaura. " aenre-dflvi] " pouts to which Mr, Bonington refers wemeri to me to take indubi¬ 
tably the form of the soul figure of a defunct Ancestor, ns the slightly Forked top of tbe bend 
■ugiteHteri at once a vestigia! survival of such a device »s the prongs of a Nagn soiil-poHt i ritender! 
to hold tbc skull in place during the downward transition of the stml into the wooden figure 
prepared for it fritfe.M. A, R, B. XI i 11129), p. te ami pi. 3]. This view is confirmed by photo- 
graphs taken by Colonel Powell of a so-called “ ecare-devij " on Teressa showing the bcodgroi 1 
developed in just snob curved hornlike prongs, und by Mr, Bonington's Biibecqnent discover* 
on Tbtessa and Bntnpnka of tin? figure itself actually tearing the skull (see Mnn., 1932, 133), 
Clearly the purpose of the man-headed post is to provide a local lodging for the fretful soul 
of a troublesome ancestor, while the miniature canoe hung up in the bouse is probably to 
provide for his return to the ancestral land overseas, 

J. H. U. 





internal government and social organization. 


At the annual feast of spirits, mention of which is made in tho Economic 
Chapter, the fundamental idea underlying the whole festival is the propitia¬ 
tion of the spiriti with pork, todrly, coconuts etc., so that the island may have 
good trade tor the next two years, that their pots may not break, that t he 
plantations may thrive and. that general prosperity may come to the 
community. 

Every canoe is supposed to hr* guarded by iwi ko, who tire always propiti¬ 
ated when the catioe baa been racing or has undertaken a long journey hy 
large pieces of pork, young coconuts anil fruit lifting placed inside it. I be 
pennants which arc always found on the bow and the stem of the canoe, 

I>o,sides being there for purposes of ornamentation Are supposed to frighten 
away the evil spirits by their constant flapping in the wind, thus ensuring 
a successful voyage. 

Central and Southern Groups ,—The scare-devils of the Central urd 
Southern groups are marked by their variety, ami their aggressive theory 
symbolised in the forms they take. At Xankauri time types are found :— 

( 1 ) Benia, 

(2) Settta Koi, 

(3} Automatic hull wearers and bamboos with bushes of grass erected 
in the sea in front of the village. 

(t) Bento arc paintings worked on arcca spatho soToens or boards with 
considerable skill and a fineness amounting almost to art. On each screen 
some four to eight pictures an 1 found depicting a man (probably represent¬ 
ing an anthropomorphic conception of God, perhaps acquired from mission¬ 
aries), the suu and the moon, domestic scenes, fishes, etc, 

(it) Bento Koi art 1 carved wooden fig urns, aniranla. birds, croendiles, 
fish and human beings, often monstrous and showing considerable skill and 
talent in erratum, found both in the Central and Sou them group. These 
are always aggressive in character so that the evil spirits may be readily 
scared. 

(iii) <4 utomatk hall-roarers . — These are found in the Central group mi 
the sea front, I wing attached to trees and poles often 10 to IK) feet in height. 
and are thus described by Dr. Hutton :—“ They am formal of a narrow plank 
to which a slight screw effect 1ms been given by twisting and cutting so that 
they revolve in the wind aluuit a central pin. At each end of the plank 
and facing in opposite directions is a node of luraiboo flu open end of which 
is partly blocked with rubber or wax. The result in that the revolving wood 
produces a very deep and loud looming noise identical with that produced 
by a bull-roarer” {Tour note* in the Nicobar s). 

When them is illness in the house, the hen to koi are decorated With yonpg 
nuts, leaves, lights burning in tritlamo shells, and these together with young 
coconuts adorn the interior ; strips of pork and fowls arc placed about to pro¬ 
pitiate the spirits, their subsequent disappearance being uaoribod by the 
people to Opiteumptinn by tin? spirits. In Great Nikobnr. hento koi, which 
are on wheels, am troUied about the gardens. Should these be of no avail, 
the kento koi aro thrown away and new ones arc made. 


{h) Ancestor Worship and Ossuary Practices. 

Burial customs vary greatly throughout the Nkotiars. Dr. Hutton. 
Census Commissioner for India, in hb tour notes of August IfKJb 
has propounded a theory as a result of His enquiry. He came to the 

conclusion that the three forms of burial customs current indicate 

that tho Xicobars are inhabited by two different peoples (m) the 

original inhabitants who buried their dead in or near their houses 

and dug them up again to ffltc the skull as b done by the YimBungr of the 
Naga Hills; (J>) those who came later, to Ghaura in the first instance, and 
brought, with them the practice of exposing the dead lit nanoe coffins, pre¬ 
sumably in order that their souls might return hy sea to the laud of origin 
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further east . Iii Kar Nikolmr there is a compromise between the two customs, 
the dear] being first burial (on the sea shore am] tint to landward as in Nan- 
kauri) after which their bones are thrown into the jungle at the edge of the 
sea. 


Since the Census Commissioner for India’s tour, a visit to Teressa and 
Bnmpokn, whore lie did not touch, revealed that on these islands ancestor 
worship is current, the skill? of a revered personage I wing preserved and 
placed on a life size wooden ImxIv in a sitting posture. The body is hollow 
and tit tod with a door, the remaining bones of the deceased being inside the 
figure. Not only are the hones of important people kept but all the Iwmes 
of the deceased family wore found kept in little hollowed logs about 1 foot 
in diameter and 3 ft. long, aa many as ten being found in one hnl besides 
the wooden figure of a woman with a skull fixed into the head, who was said 
to Uc the mother of the present headman. Hum Kisheo the headman of 
Malakka in Nankavm harbour also keeps the skull of his father in his house 
but it was ascertained that this custom had Iwen brought from Teressa whore 
Ram K is lieu was born. 

After death, a man on Teressa is buried with his head to the west and his 
feet to the East, noar the village, “ A soul figure in the form of a post ”* 
is thou placed over the grave which post is covered with cloths, and general 
l>elongiiigs of the deceased such as spears, ornaments, silver wilt?, spoons, 
in fact all his personal property as well as the head dress of his wife worn 
on festive occasions and the skulls of pigs which he hail killed and which 
wore hung up hi his life time as ornaments within the hut. It is customary 
for all relatives and friends to attend the funeral and bring pieces of cloth 
in which to swathe the dead, The body is then buried at sun-down so that 
no shadows ((.«., spirits) of the attendants shall fall into the grave. This 
method of intermen t is common throughout, the Central aijd Southern gn nips. 
Bodies of unimportant poor people or orphans are placed in canoes as on 
Chauru. At Naukaiiri and in the Southern group it is usual that a great 
feast should 1>o given in honour of the deceased and that before burial certain 
expenses should be undertaken to procure silver wire and cloth to wrap 
around the dead mail before interment. Should the children not possess 
the wherewithal with which to provide those, it is customary for a friend 
or relative to undergo the expense and in return seize all tho landed property 
and plantations of the children, which circumstances may have proven It'd 
their turning into ready money for the funeral. The childrcu then become 
tho dependents of the new owner hut completely lose their itdieritanne. 

Beyond the real estate of tin? individual nothing is left by him afteT 
death, as allhis portable property is destroyed bv being left to 'rot; on the 
Island of Kar Xikobar the huts too are burnt should the man not die in tin? 
at panam. One exception there Is however jo this general rule which makes 
the Ohaura people unique in the Nicobars, They do not. destroy any of the 
personal wealth of an individual but rather preserve it, avoiding the condi¬ 
tion found in the rest, nf the Nicobars, where wealth only stays in the family 
during t.hu life time of the deceased. By their preservation of nil the property 
of the dead man, they accumulate wealth. On Teresan and Bompnkii, 
after the bones of the relatives have been disinterred, cleaned. preserved, 
sometimes after many years, which has allowed the people to collect many 
pigs, .a large feast, is held to which the whole community is invited, pari iculnf- 
!y those individuals who gave presents of cloth for the wrapping up of the 
corpse, all bones are then thrown into a common ossuary near the sea shore, 

Ohanrn.- —On the death of an individual on Chaurn, the whole coni- 
mqaity ceases work for several days, the length of t ime varying with the 
importance of the man. Singing, fishing, dancing or any tvpe of communal 
Labour is forbidden, The body is then taken and washed and proparts 1 for 
burial near the village. In tho ease of a man, he is buried with the top nf 
his head pointing west and he lies on his back with his legs tow ards the east . 
This sig dfies that ho has been on a long journey through life and tike the 
aim constantly crossing the sky reaches the West after much travel; a woman 
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irf alwaya buried in tins opposite direction* *. As a sign of respect to the 
deceased it is cu a ternary for the whole village to aba^o their beads, which 
operation is performed with a <ilmrp dah by the women. 

After the corpse bus Imjcii in the ground for three days, it is disinterred; 
wheti this takes place the community may again resume the domestic routine 
and duties of tribal life. The corpse {ennupa) La then put into one of the 
deceased s canoes which lins previously been sawn in two, and placed hi the 
ossuary (fcttdb) in the jungle near the sea shore on a pair of forked wooden 
Y shaped posts, from lour to six feet from the ground. The body is thou 
left to rot. and in time owing to tile breaking up of the canoe, falls to the 
ground, which is covered with the skulls and bones of many gencraiioua 
and there it stays, the bones being partly consumed by the village pigs. 
After draintern merit a feast is given l>v the relatives to the whole village 
community and one of Lho trees of his coconut plantations, which lapse 
to ids heirs, is ceremonially cut and burnt as a sign of his death. A cut is 
also made either in the floor or in one of the posts of bis hut to murk his 
death, maujf huts being found covered with such marks,f 

On the death of an individual it is customary to “ tabu u hi* name to 
tho whole community, while in the Central and Southern groups cerium 
forms of food and drink are ' l tabued ” for a time as a sign of respect to the 
deceased. J 


CHAPTER VH. 

General adaptation amt effects of contact with 

civilization. 


The comparative isolation of the Nieobars has so far rendered the island¬ 
ers immune to alien influences. The islands with two exceptions are in a 
thriving conditio n, The ivpj* tint men t in recent years of an officer at Kar 
Nlkolnir with magisterial powers is tending to break up the tribal system of 
Government, as it causes the Xieobarosc to bring all complaints of a petty 
nature to the local court, instead of adjusting them within the tribe. The 
former policy of the Administration, in maintaining a Government Agent 
without magisterial powers, was to pursue an indirect form of Government 
through chiefs and elders, and only interfere in cases of violence, and it seems 
not unlikely that such a policy is sounder than that which involves direct 
action through British courts. 

Education.—Fox many years past, a Mission has been established in 
Kor Nikobar, to educate and Christianise young Nice barege, who an? either 
orphans or who have been placed in the Mission by their parents. This is 
in a flourishing condition amt is a source of much good, especially through a 
hospital which is kept up with the assistance of Government. The outlook 
of those who have been brought up In Lhe mission from infancy is however 
changing and there is danger of this becoming inimical to the welfare of the 
race, for instance the younger generation thus brought up is inclined to treat 
talma as superstitious customs. These tabus are however an important 
factor in the life of the people. The inter-tribal trade, indeed the whole social 
and economic life of the -Nieobareae, is built up on them. 


• Note by Vem iw Oommiationer far India.—This difference? in the treatment nf 
female corpiMw seems to me to go some way to confirm my theory of the inuntenijit 

of the Chat 1 rii burial giuUoms. If mate navigator# front the east landed ou ('Laina !U ., ™ r * 

duced the cauoo and pottery cults, which Cliaura controls, and Kar Nike bar m 

Census Kejiort of IU21, p. 49) very definitely ascribes the introduction and use cf *„! *T 
Chaura, what mure natural than that the men should bo buried an as to face east and ti e w I *° 
who may l» supposed tu have belonged exclusively to the indigenous inhabitant* Jai 1 i„f ' 
the other way, Similarly cue may suppose tliat diainicnneiu wa* originally lolkrwed kT 
preservation of the skull and bones m a wooden soul-post, for which treatment conn . J 11111 
was substituted as a result of the immigrant culture. J, H, II. exposure 

t ‘ lb Hamilton (ItiOl) reports this to 1» a vicarious sacrifice of one of the vvid,,u V n 
joints, inferring * survival of the actual sacrifice of the finger joint ’\ (B. p. Xemplt) ' £Er 

* There Lj no tabu to tbs forms of address adopted by an individual to any ©f his 1*1 , - , 

maternal, paternal or " in law *\ An Individual is always addressed by nib,.-. j . ^ 
daughter, sister, mother, oU-.,ftfatlier or mother are always addressed' by i , 

children. J * a * tJlur 
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UHATTER VTL.-GENEEAE ADAPTATION AND EFFECTS OF CONTACT 

WITH CIVILISATION. 

In this connection, it may bo noted that experience in th<? Oceania hlauds 
of tho Tactile where conditions of environment and culture bear a great 
xotemhlauoe to that of tho Nieorars, depopulation^ as been rapid mainly owing 
to similar causes. “ Destruction of tabu and its consequent interests, destroys 
the sociology of primitive tribes, and their minds are left a perfect blank , 1 ''* 

As the same writer proves in his book, destruction of the interests of the 
natives of Tahiti caused them to relieve themselves in endless dissipation 
end in:.' in decimation of the population. 

In order not to leave those who are tho products of tho Mission stranded 
liotwoen two worlds it is therefore of some importance to link up any form 
of education to their tribal environment a rid thus inculcate tho necessity of 
keeping up tribal customs, tabus and economics; It is also desirable for their 
welfare to coniine lessons in the missions to part of the day only, allowing 
the afternoon to !>e spent by the children at their ordinary occupations at 
home under the care of their parents or the elders, thus making them lit for 
their future plac. in Nicobaresso Society. Tho necessary ground mid support 
will then 1 h 3 found against the blighting effect of a superior culture and alien 
influence which will never meet an inferior culture half-way, but completely 
destroys it. 

Trade .—Although the trader may be classed as a necessary evil, it is 
possible that he favourably affects the adaptability uf the Taco through a 
slow process of miscegenation, Prior to the annexation uf the islands, the 
Nicobar esc protected himself against the influences of the trader by murder¬ 
ing the crew and plundering the vessel in cases uf dispute. It was mainly 
I. ♦ put a stop to this that the British Government assumed possession of the 
Islands at the same time affording the trader complete protection. Left 
without their natural means of protecting themselves, the Nieoharese, in tho 
course of years, steadily came under the influence of the trader, until it was 
found in ifllo that the natives were in debt to the extent of millions of 
nuts, a sum representing the total output of 4 years crops. In several cases, 
thu debtor was found, to be without plantations, and was consequently 
reduced to a state of serfdom, as he worked without remuneration of any 
nature. To solve the problem Government decided that the traders should bo 
allowed tivo yearn grace to collect debts, and at the end of the period closing 
March 31st 1A2IJ the total debts outstanding were to be written off. At the 
same time traders were forbidden under tho terms of tlieir license to grant 
further credit to the NieobareBe. 

Owing to the peculiar economic position of the Nieolmrcse whereby his 
total wealth is vested in the land, and oan only bo gradually drawn on, it was 
found necessary that the Assistant Commissioner should allow credit to certain 
individuals in certain circumstances. The death of the member of a family 
necessitates the realization of this wealth. Lack of tangible assets necessi¬ 
tates obtaining credit to procure cloth and silver wire for the deceased as well 
as giving feasts to all comers. In the Central group, should the heirs lie 
unable to provide the necessary provision foT the deceased it is usual for 
some wealthy relative or friend to provide it, but at the same time, all tho 
plantations of the deceased fall to this benefactor, leaving the heirs without 
support and causing them to assume the position of dejiendents in his house¬ 
hold. 

Owing to lack of control in the Southern groups, it is difficult to gauge 
whether the rtde regarding debts is adhered to. The Census party received 
tho impression that the Nice barest) were heavily in debt as no go mis were 
seen in the shops of the trader, but piles of nuts wore collecting daily in his 
yards, giving the impression that the score of past debts had not yet been 
paid off. 

Medical Treatment .—With the exception of the hospital at Kat Nikobar 
and a compounder at Naukauri, the islands are without medical supervision. 
Distances prevent eases being brought by canoe to these two stations. Men¬ 
tion hat already been made of the presence of yaws on Teressa and Rompoku, 
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and of syphilis throughout the Ron them group. It would be highly benefi¬ 
cial to the people if the Services of a sub-Assistant surgeon were prim tired to 
visit the islands regularly and keep down the ravages of these diseases which 
are a danger to the fertility of the race. A small oil-driven schooner costing 
ah'iiit Rs. 35,000 would possibly solve 1 he question of inter-island eommunioa- 
tion, and at the same time enable the Assistant (Vimmissioner and Sub- 
Assistant. Surgeon to visit the islands?, ami allow of a judicious supervision 
of the Central and Southern groups which are at the moment in a state of 
isolation except fur the very occasional visits of the Station Steamer. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Trade—Exports—Revenue—Expenditure — Possibilities 
of economic development. 

Trade . — 1. The Islands are visited annually by a number of sailing 
vessels coming from Burma, and even from as far ms the Gulf ofCuteh, the 
Maidive Islands, and Penang. The average number of nuts exported per 
year for the last ten years was about eight millions including copra and 
jdialis, of which two and a half millions come from the Central and Southern 
groups, the remaining five and a half millions from Kar Nikobnr. The 
exports also include Vietel-nnU, trepang, shell, rattan, cane and oeraAiuindh- 
tortoise-shell. A 10 per emit, export l ax is levied by Government, the valuatkm 
of nuts being 64 to the rupee on the basis that the trader in most oases arranges 
to collect the nuts himself. 

2. Tecpang, or bee,he de mer, a sea slug collected. Ik died, dried and export¬ 
ed to China where it is a delicacy, varies greatly in the amount exported, and 
leaves room for increased revenue. Tlie amount exported has varied between 
a,000 and 54,000 per annum. 

3. Brfel-niii!.— The average number of bags exported yearly is 130, blit 
the annual output varies from sixteen to 240 bags. 

4. Tortoise-shell is only mentioned in two years, once with 03 pieces, 
and another time 24 pieces. Undoubtedly tortoise-.shell is exported which 
is not declared. 

5. Edible Birds’ iVftrfs,—No returns are shown of Revenue from edible* 
hints’ nests. They are undoubtedly collected by the Chinese. 

f*. Shell. — Trochus and Turin > shells arc only shown to have lieeu export¬ 
ed in two years out of ton, the returns being 100.000 one year and 36,000 
another. The royalty on |(K),0OO shells, at the Port Blair rate of duty of 
Rs, 60 per ton, would alone yield Rs. 3,1 HK), Tin; shell is regularly m lira tod, 
as whenever one meets a Chinese sampan, one sees in it 1 repang and shell. 

7. Rattan is exported from Great Nikobnr to Penang and Burma- 
The export averages 1.754 bundles pnr year, varying from nil to 4,700 bundles 
per annum. The value of this in Penang is about. Ks. 2 per bundle, and the 
cost of collection is very small. 

8. Cattle .—There is scope for cattle-ranching o<' Nar:kauri and Trinkat, 
which abound with wild cattle, if small stockades wore erected and the cattle 
driven into thorn. In the event of this being started, no doubt lessors wouhl 
soon bo found who would export cattle to the Andamans and elsewhere on 
a royalty basis, 

In the Central and Southern groups trade lie-s in the hands of the Chinese, 
a firm ui Bonang virtually owning the monopoly, keeping shops on all islands. 
Tliey exercise a good deal of influence, as some of the agents many influential 
Nicolum-se women for the period of their residence in the Islands. 

9. Revenue .—The revenue for the last.ton years has averaged Rs. 21,000 
per annum. There is scope for improvement but at present the movements 
of t.hn Tahaildar at Nan kauri are hampered and he cannot exercise sufficient 
control on the activities of triulcrs and ships ow ing to the size of the launch 
at his disposal. A Larger sea-going vessel is necessary. The upkeep and 

« 
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depreciation of audi a vessel would bo fully wiapeiisaled fur by an increased 
revenue. Moreover, the station steamer with its heavy expenditure items 
of coal and charter would need to null less at the Nieol>ars, as the vessel 
would be of a siae and cruising radius sufficient Ut teach Port Blair. Further 
with such a vessel an Assistant Surgeon could visit the outlying islands and 
the consequences on tlie welfare, outlook, and general administration of the 
people would bo untold. 

10. ffrecia.—During the last decade a cyclone visited the island in 1022, 
eleven vessels lading lost, causing a temporary retardation of trade. The 
R. I. M. S. “ Elphiistt.nu " a comparatively new vessel was lost in Castle 
Bay*, Tihmgehung, Li 19213. 

Distribution and Movement. —The table given below shows the density 
of population in the various islands:— 
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Tho density of the population is governed by several factors, the principal 
one being the proportion of flat coralline soil to the total area of each island. 
The former alone is suitable for tho cultivation of the coconut which forms 
the staple diet, of tho people ; with it they feed their domes tin animals such 
as pigs anti fowls and the surplus they barter for rice, cloth, silver wire and 
other luxury articles including among others, spoons, forks and soup ladles 
which are merely used for decorative purposes and as a visible sign of 
prosperity. 

There are other factors which govern the density to a smaller extent and 
will W referred to presently. On K&r Niknhar the density is 153 souk to 
the square mile and there is still a surplus of *>i million nuts mutually for 
export. It is difficult to estimate the total population which the Maud is 
capable of supporting but Lhe first sign of over population will probably be 
a reduction in tho export of coconuts. Oh aura which has probably a similar 
proportion of laud suitable for cultivation has no surplus of eocunuts for 
export with a population of 205 souls to tho square mile. There is however 
room for a larger population on most of the islands especially on Kaehal 
Island and on Great Niko bar. At the latter island tho abandoned coconut 
plantations all along the coast are the remaining signs of a larger population 
in the past. Strife with the S hempen, and probably to a larger extent disease 
such as yaws, is responsible for the reduction in* the population of lhe coast 
but this can only be surmised as no data arc available earlier than Bill since 
when there: has l*eeii little change. It is however on record that the inhabi¬ 
tants «>f Lfliul village had to vacate it owing to repeated attacks bv Shorn* 
liens. The inhabitants of Lafui took refuge on the Maud of Kondui. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 


Tilt 1 Census of the Nieubars mis taken n on-sync h ro i unisly. 'Hie follow¬ 
ing table shows the distribution and movement of llie population on the 
various islands from 1001 to 1031, 
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During the southwest monsoon the indigenous population remain at 
the place of their permanent residence ; they only start going atmut to different 
islands during the tine weather months. As the canoeing season had not 
started at the time whet i the Census was taken the above table may l>e accept¬ 
ed as representing the stationary indigenous population of the various islands 
while it represents also the number of traders who reside normally on the 
different islands for trade purposes. It does not represent the number of 
ships crews eormtly because mainly tiirough coincidence, the sailing vessels 
which frequent these islands were absent at tin- time on voyages from island 
to island. 

Kar Nikobar .—The indigenous population has increased from 6,087 
to 7,182 during the last decade or by over one-sixth whereas it has more 
than doubled during the last 30 years. It is possible that the first Census 
was nut as current as the present one which has been taken by educated 
Nioobarese youths of the Mission under the supervision of the resident Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner. Nevertheless there has Wn a steady increase during 
tho preceding decades. This increase may Ire tine to the fact that a Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon ha* l>een resident in the island for some years. 

The fertility of under 6 per cent, of Nicobaraae families following the 
tribal religion and of over 50 per cent. Nieobarese Christian families was 
recorded and the following tables show tho result. 

Proportion of Fertile and Sterile. Marriages. 
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Sex of First Born. 
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Lb fortunately no figures were recorded of the Dumber of boys and girls 
separately in tlit above families. The figures in the preceding tabic allow 
that in Uie whole of the Nice burs there ale 3,7bH males against 3,474 females 
or no excess of males over females, whereas from table No, VII showing the 
ago groups one may surmise that actually mure females are horn. Thus in 
Kar Nikobar in the age group (.M5 there are 1,03b females against 1,007 males 
and in the Central Group, excluding Chaura where ages were not recorded 
there are LIS females ugaii tt 100 males. Although the Nico barest- do not 
know their age it is extremely likely that the estimate in the lower age group 
from 0-G is the most correct of mil the groups and may bo accepted. Accepting 
this figure one further arrives at the conclusion that the sex of the first bom 
probably affects the number of rath sex born thereafter. For instance on 
Jinr Nikobar where the females in tin lower group only exceed the males in 
the same group by about 3 per cent, only 754 females are born to 1,000 males, 
whereas in the Central Group the excess of females of the same age to male 
is 13 per cent, and 1,131 females are first born to i,Ui>0 males. These figures 
are however not analogous ; in <u ,c case they are of a percentage of the popula¬ 
tion and in the other for the whole population. 

These tables further bring out that the average number of children lx>rn 
per family of tribal religion is 3-2 whereas only 2’ti are bom iti those families 
which have been converted to Christianity and the number of surviving 
children is about 2*(i in the former ease against 1*9 in the latter. While 
final conclusions cannot lx+ drawn from those figure lice arise the wives lit 
Cliristian families have inarried on an average at a higher age ami because 
of the introduction of Christienity only during the lust few decades, the figures 
am perhaps significant and similar data in the future will require a careful 
analysis. With a survival rate of 1-9 per famih the insulation would 
decrease. It must lie taken into consideration that the hit reduction of Chris* 
tianity hah been held by some people to have had a similar effect in the 
Pacific Islands, various theories being ascribed to it. It may be that sex 
restraint of u n Tuarried people which is universally insisted on by Christian 
piisr binaries a fleets a people who have been accustomed to unrestricted sexual 
intercourse arid natural selection for perhaps thousands of years. Isolated 
ease;* are on roeuTd in the Nicobars where such restraint has created abnormal 
tendencies. 























DIAGRAM showing apparent movement of POPULATION 
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JSOONuMIU DEVELOPMENT. 

C/Mitra . — The Census figures show an ineroasu from 234 tu 515. It is 
not however believed that the figures uf the List census were correct. Many 
of the Chaura men are absent from the island during a greater part uf the 
tine weather season when they go trading to other islands or fetch clay from 
Teressa but this cannot be thu explanation uf the discrepancy in figures 
because only 93 females were shown on the last census against 27 L hi the 
present cue and very few females leave the island even fur temporary jour¬ 
neys. Mr. 1*0 wis took the last Census and he thinks it possible that one or 
two of the villages were left out. The Chaura people have in the past shown 
great reluctance tu allow strangers on tllek island and it is possible that the 
previous census party way nut taken to one or two village.'*. The iLhlerence 
in huts, 142 against 82 oi the previous census makes this very probable. The 
I9U1 Census figures show 522 inhabitants, and accepting these figures as correct 
there has been a small increase in the- population. 

TertAM and tiompoka .—There has been a steady decline in the population 
since 1901 when it stood at 702. Only 500 were found hi 1931 amounting 
tu a reduction uf about 28 per COnt, During the last decade the reduction 
has been 21 per cent. A casual visit to the islands convinces one that the 
decrease hi population is entirely due to the prevalence of yaws. In Eengala 
village, the only one visited by the Superintendent of Census personally, 
dead and dying were found hi several houses and it was pitiful to see so much 
su fferin g and So many disfigured. Several men wore ashamed to show their 
faces. The islands have not been visited for many years except very occa¬ 
sionally by the Tahsildar. By the favour of the Senior Medical Officer, 
Dr. T. V. Dagnodharam Naidu accompanied the Superintendent of Census 
Operations and he diagnosed the disease while later Major D'Souza himself 
visited the island, and inoculated a number of sufferers. Unfortunately 
the S. S, “ Shalijehau ” could only slay at tWe=sa for a few hours so that 
only one village could l>e visited. Yaws is however prevalent throughout 
the Central Groups and a thorough investigation and treatment is necessary 
to eradicate the disease. This can only be dune if special communication is 
provided for 2 or 3 months during thy fine weather. 

The Central Groups* —-This includes Kaohal, fxamorta, Nan kauri, and 
Triukat. The population shows a slight decline, that is from 1,071 in 1921 
to 1,041 in 1931. Nothing very much is known of the condition of the people. 
The Census was taken by the Tahsildar of Nankauri. Cases of yaws were 
however found in Nankauri. It is difficult for the Tahsildar to visit the 
various islands owing to hick uf communication. The steam cutter which is 
at his disposal is not sufficiently seaworthy to leave Nankauri harbour at 
most times of the year ami in any case her steaming radius is very 
small. 

The fertility tables of the various islands of the Central Group were com¬ 
bined for the whole group including Kauiortu, Triukat, Na n ka uri, Katehal, 
Chaura and Tercssa and Bompoka. About 38 per cent, of the total fa mili eu 
wore examined and the average number uf child run l*om per family amounted 
to 2*37 white the number of children surviving per family amounted to less 
than L'S only or just a little less than the average of the survivals among 
children of Christian families on Kar Nikobar. 

Southern Groups .—-There is a slight increase of the population of the 
Southern Group, i.e,, from 216 to 24l>, A short visit certainly indicated that 
disease was less prevalent than in the Central Group. 

Of the Shompc.i sufficient is not known to give an even nearly accurate 
estimate. The present estimate of 2iMJ gives a reduced figure and is made 
ou hearsay. The coastal population gave the ilames of the poople hi u d Liferent 
septs said to inhabit the banks of the three rivers Galatea, Alexandra and 
Dagrnar and 2 inland septs one near Laful ami the other between Galatea 
river and Laful, and only the number of population thus given has boon 
accepted- The writer has explored considerable portions of the island and has 
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not come across any other septa. It is however possible that the estimate 
is too low. 

Nicobar Inlands* 
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Besides these are 15 Hindus and 10 Buddhists who have not been 
indicated !>y colour. 

The following aro the principal mother tongues of the population of the 
Nicobars:— 


Language, 


X umber Percent ajqy to 
of persons* the total 
population. 
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The indigenous languages of the Nieobars have l>ecn shown as one 
language. There are however distinct differences in dialect hi the various 
groups, (Kar Nike bar, the f’wntral Groups ami the Sun them Group) while 
the language <>i the Shompen differs altogether and is indy understood by 
the Shompeu and a few Great Nikobar coastal Nicolwese. The Nicoliarese 
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APPEITOIX A, 

The Sbom-Pen of Great Nikobar, 

Cont-MJt with the Hliom Prn or inland tribe of Great Njfcobar bay been of an extremely 
desultory mil lira. Wit h ihe wttrptinn of Mr. C. W, H. Andonjon’s exploration of Greal Nikobar 
in no prolonged stay baa over been made among the jionple* Visits have always been 

riliort, limited to a day or two* and In reality little is known of t heir cuptam* and kftLilu p k av Lug 
Ail import* nt field of tiucHiitffi for the anilvrrjpQlogist. of l bo future, 

nutkjfif. _The existence of an inland tribe m Grant Nikobar was ILiftt niemicuied by Factor 

Itwwu/u Danish suamnimry In ML Lit 1640 Admiral Steen Bibo paid the first recorded visit, 
WhcMi the bihud? wore annexed by the British Government Mr. de Roepstorff, officer in charge* 
paid three viaLLg, finding a temporary encampment, and wm accompanied on one occasion iq 
\£H\ by the Gfakf limnmis^ouoi B Goiocid CadnU Mr. Man firpf visited them in 1884 and wan 
siibaequom ly much in Donlant with ilthui. Hi* re^ariTitw together with those of Bock-u Slosh 
+i ud Andamanafford the only available data. 

The ^ horn-Fen aro divided into a number of atuaU communities or septs* each s^pl living 
within it* own territory and rarely leaving it except when Irani on a raiding expedition. I Vm- 
ataiil, fends have hcen'n^amtainerj for generation* between the cniv^t [people and the^e inliind 
UibeSt and have resulted in t ho evacuation ol ( lit East Com# of G reat Nikobnr by the Mcofwrarv 
Ethnologies.! ly the Rhom-Pou me a prubbin. They differ from ihe coast tribes both meially 
and linguinticftily, and among themselves preset nevoral distinct type^. The researches of 
iiodon K&osa allow a dark tinned p&oplft with curly or wavy liair, indicating a Malay type with 
uq§fciiiik ore- Dr a vidian irilsccy ciint ion Man holds i bey ww> in no way allied L o Hcgritos, Ixrfqg 
fairor than Malays. Obaen'valbns made by the Census party, which encountered a village 
community oq liho Al&xiuidnv Rivtr, bund no signs ol curly or wavy hair# but a dark-skinned 
people, with idfttiixw among Jkdulls rctnimaCfcilt of Uie North ,\ meric in Indian, and fcatxlrt 4 ?? of 
young boys suggestive of possible ptfeDvwidwt affinities* Again on the Daguiur River, fair 
Whom-Pen were found with ourly hair. 

Concerning i he internal organination of the Sham-Pen very little m known, but as for ns 
could bo judged t he sumo communal spirit exists which ih so marked among l ho ol her Nk-obamae, 
In ihetr habits that' are as nomadic as i he Andamanese and move from one place to snot her 
directly the auppMos of game ami fruit ill their vicinity are exhaunlwl; jot they keep Htriotly 
w ii I on t he I errit oties of i heir anpt. 

HahituUoH* — Hois are of a far more priniii ive and coarser type than ilio&o found iu the 
real of t ho Nkotua^ There art*: wo upeeka. 1 3 m first a loan - l o of 11 ie pen t. roof typo, ra 3 
thiw or four fcset from l be ground and thatched with long leaves of the arena palm. These art 
only const ruoted when ft M ay of a yharl mtl un: is intended. Hie second, of n permanent nut lire, 
cOiiskd#of an ercetiou oti posis (toim uiglifc nr niim fet( Troni the ground, MH&fca to which Is o|p- 
l.tuixed bv menn^ of a ladder. The village comm unity fouird on 1 he Alexandra river had t hu’ ched 
tlieLia with long loaves of the nroco palm, but Man mentions in his monograph on the Shorn, 
Pen that roofing is often made of ihe spat tie of s he bark of the areor aiqpiAfei. Id 1905 Anderson 
not ici:d tbui. rhe nhes fur pemwiini habitniion wi re always well obsson for defensive purpeaes 
and wan, auiTouudiid by a aUghl stockadi., w hich fact affords evidence of inter-**spt warfare 
amotig L he Sham -Pm who would never b*ve worried about 1 ho poagibifittes of an auack by r Iip 
ooi'L-ii ill Nicotijy +'«e on t irsAcci^^ihlc villitjits in the ini-trior. A third type of hut in el^o foiitid 
Liiili iii r uiOk aiul wan not iced out be Dagmwi river mid by lioden Elom on the Gftlftt bea River, 

Thoro is no segiegwsJou of sexes in e lie- hul * or at incid tiinfii. Within Lhe huts reed mufti 
wore observed and diort lengths ol wood which probably served a* pillow^. All oonUm is 
doiiE dtht-r willdn 'he liut or in w neighbouring ^bolter constructed for the purpose. The 
cooking jiot k made of stout bark, later identified by Dr Kinp jv CplepS^ffesf.. Lengths of 
bamboo (iawbttKi ijipuiatw) wit h pkroed int tr-nodus an used far the stemgo of wi| or, Botiftil h 
rim hut a af fending k vdt«Mi creeled to ael sa a Cftge for iui_v wild pig captured, biH uf 

rcotiiii vuatH owing to greattiouJ.acfc v, ii L ! he coast ol people, domwlic pig and dogs have found 
i heir way Udo &hom-Fca citcam|nnEnt^ 

P'Tiri^ fiiuhly 1 -rtitiJ^ pt.l «-f tlb« Hh^in-P«-C ti uinriJUt-te4 from Urfii *<«p* uJ |. M rk (J f 

tiwn diatiiH.T k-iU 4 Ei- Otii etrij* - fi'ktcil UtigtU^ ifp wjTSi r)i^ rowgi c-uffi^m onH a-b*■ 1 ■■ t.. fr-nj, n hiiL-v 

IrTOLlirtl. ihr fli'l. .i iS I ■ 1 1 l|E I jf! I llg i I Irl! |N A intlf •■pUl ^pl*:i * PEtleBSTP itLMFfc buSl* Uf> VlUj tjlH- ..(Vj 

pairs, aad • -iti^crtm^l ruin (-jiln ^nW. mut 1 «hclt- Isclttly ImteitflUipr *►! cbih- 

min.ii froio Klaki- fllFiJnv iJonR I he owrlappinB ^dgi t: *... U, Tin - nn 1 driven ml" it* Bt^UImI f ucli 

a ilLhiasio- njMvl-t r-- mn-t liul^v in iKi 1 Sinrt. F il 11 » udet^ do- hdOifl with the leaves nf tUrculia A 

n-ijL ^U I' ftiu 1 Ih±m!ciiI ■ u t lj \\ hitlfajn nl I hr ' ! iLimpIc-i 1 1 he 'tnti tnlt- arjii ■, ► rvt b Ih** JjUI'j h - = ■ cd 

ijikiir easily MEltiLk: oul iti«- i’onttflilsi C\ \V. B. AnchT^OIl t>J final Nioo&ur L 

ms.] 

J)fin T — Both irnu untl women nrp now lti posscHrion of loin-clothe obf uined frooi the trader 
through ihe const inlnvbihuitj- , out- formerly both sexes wore a Aperies of hnrk-dot li tu ound this 
loins. Tlir hark of 1 refill rf^CifN^iitonp ' is obl aincii nufl ifubjocted to repeated blown with 
a large ii'k. The aiikf-4 nnn t- in | In n immomitl dint inuhlly ill water till nil the bard unhftt nncc-i 
an.'! ramovOd, When ihovuiighlv pliable, it h si ret died oul to dry, preedit ing ft fine tissue 
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Th*> of the ’kirk used bv * lift w^mon ns a skirl h from fi ft. to S ft . lorier and from 5 ft, to 
o| fi l> r nfu!_ of Ik? Minlim Own iry Burnt w Jour TndiAn ArchipelaGo, 1R47, 

pW 2Tt?i). The hole* of the r-MT nre , pieced :«nd mnrmOT1 siT dint ended, w Atrip* of h-imhoOH ah 
much*? V in oii-cirmference hit- fnscf! ed, nnd nr+ ..? fl rcceptnclff fnr hel el leaf and other odd a 
and ond?. Bead nnckVs and armlet* arc also much worn. A spat he band or piece of doth 
1$ bound round thebcad to keep the hair in portion, 

CuttivAtwnr— Cultivation is of an ext i^mely crude and primit ive type. mninigcflrtf of 
tlisvt of rbo* Tapirs of Xoiv Oninosi A sharp qf ak e with The point hardened in the fire, serves 

t ho sole sgrlorilt oral implement * Y^n- ed Ible mote. a cuermiit r r ee nr 1 wn„ pan dan m, areca 
and plantain" 1 reo& Fire placed, small foncpH holng erected armmdtho vam& and edible root* to 
protect them fromthorloprrdationa of bo Hi wil'd and tame pin:. Betel in much chewed hy both 
sexc* ^ Ttflin jr a prognathic deformation and bkckenin^ of ihe teeth. Lime is obtained by 
bund rm shells col for ted on f h e hca-aIi ore. 

p^j^—The dead arc buried in a sitfmn posi nre with *ho hands lathed together near the 
iudu 4 1i in which redo of papdarmF is pinned The body in not nubsequiently disinterred as 
ftmonc: other Ntoobnrew*. Aeenrdinfcto Anderson. a year In itr a largo feast accompanied bv 
dancing khe1d.l^-.tinu some six to ekrltf drtv: In which all nei^hbourinc aopts am invited* 
The camp is immediately desert nd and never occupied again > all ?ept& being informed of the 
lad n it is however re-visited so f lint anyrinF" fmlt from i He plants* sons may bo oolWtraL 

_Very li^Io is known about cost-oms telling to marriage, reliEinn and death. 

Anderson mentions tho existemec nf a 1 1 n^furntn h or witch dorr or, which he ascribe? to the in- 
fluent of the craw* people, Martian n rule i? nmrni^ by the parents. and t he purl 1ft handed 
cn-cr to i ti e pareni ■- -in-law nf* or *hek weaned, ThI* lends f?rra1 support to informal ion Eat li^md 
h v t he Clen^is part v that t Shorn-Pen ell t heir chFMn u 1 o t he ^eapt people for a slab and t bren 
fal Isoms of cloth per child. Tim child lp-ow- tip wffcli the family but awamea the position of a 
servant and in most trflaea anhsequently rannirs Into i he family. 

Shom-P^n have rrmnil canoes made by r hemseTvcs. from ^t o 10 fr in lenffth, 
but they only tim> ibem on ihi rivers arid never ventirro out Fo sea. neoa*fr™!ty they help 
the cfiTiRt people in r ha const rnction of ft canoe. The canon* ftro roughly made poPse^^inE neither 
ilia toclkidque nor t he finish ofthosomnde by the coast people 

Ffeapcuw.—-Nerfcber Ibn how nor the Mcobar™ crosp-how is known runongthe^hom-Bcnp 
The oulv weapon is a wooden pointed nppjir (Afn-t/nwyi^ of nreen wnnd which k notched on the 
it pner part & to 5 ?pttt n n 1 >arTv>, Of 1 at e years i roo has been oht ained t o m ske thr fm *pesr heads, 
and dabs arc *1*0 ot>t abed by t mding Tho chief diet of the ^hom-Fcn faturtlo, snakes, frog??, 
hlrcls, lizards, crocodiles, fre^h-water fish. sheTT-fish, bonev, yams* hulbe of Ihe r^In^lwfn . 
spathos of the areeft, fruit of the 7 ?*>t palm, pi ant am, pandariTiR, commit nnd above nil wild pig* 
Pil^fi amoithen-staked nnd speared or bunted down with do^, while birds mmb as the imcEapocI 
ap> snared. Fliih are eii her speared or oaucht bv means of n net. work of earn boo placed across 
t lie stream at low \ ide + cnablinsr tho finh to he easily secured. Another very common method is 
to poison the water with ihe braised bark of n forest climber, time atnppfyin^ the fish. 
Anderson was told t hat h ird -lime wa* itsod for cat ch inp birds. 

Jfcfnfwnta imifr thr —A a has been said the constant feuds between the Rhonu 

Fen and the const tribes bavr eaesed the tatter to evnrnate the east ecuvd of Great Nik oh nr : of 
rticent- year* however no ait neks have come io the notice of tho Admlm&tf*1icin. alt hough the 
inland tribe? are 1 o bo t rn*(ed at no fim The airprrcssive party were always the Rhotn-Pen 
who c*me t o t he coaat in search of iron and cloth H nttackmqMiy villatm when the menfolk were 
awav. killinE the rcmuimtip in habit ants, and rlnndering the huts. Each village is however on 
friendly terms with some sopt of the 8hom-Pcn with whom they barter for rattan and obtain 
permission to make canoes in 1 he jungle. 

tnthiAthevareoft.cn helped by the inland ^epi who e^qwet both payment for their laborer* 
.md an estra present fnr'he permission to make 1 tie canoe, this present being a form of 
royalty. The rattan fa purchased in bundles from the Rhom-Pen and forms the chief export 
of Groat Nikobar not only tn +he re*' of the Nimbars but t o Pcimng and Singapore where St 
commandF a high price. The pmH tc.fi of °rilling their children has closed the trfbelo come 
much more in ccfflt&ct with the eoasl jiconle of recent years H and it in not nmi*ita1 to find several 
Shorn-Pen at Kondul and in *he cvillages of Great Nlkobar, Tiie children appeared to be 
quite Happy and beyond Ha vine to perform numerous dnniest.ic duties are treated as one of the 
family. There is however a danger of their bcinug exploited, the Chinese captain of a junk 
at Nankaiiri >aid ho could easily procure them. 

CrjFicJitJimn. —So far there if verv little known either oFthe economic prospect a of Great 
Nikobar or of t he ant hropology of its inland tribo. An iintmiched field df research awcut* t ho 
fnt are investigator, who, by staying unong the people for many months, might be able to learn 
their luupiage and record a enrat deal of valuable aulbmpoln^ieal data. 


fry y f7or 'rr t&r Indl# T1 itn J f ulni t he ih Ffrn-« of the (? ) proto- A IIS Pmlnirf 

inhes ]n the liitlH of ftcjiithom Tpdin ► whom pole iCipVpni jit In n dippinf Rti>V with itfi pdnt imnlcn^j in the 

tin.*, —J - H" I i - 
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APPENDIX B. 

Rslidon oJ Kar Nikobar. 

With the exwjrt inn rrF ft fotaII tiodv oF Christians and pom* Moslems find BntTdliiflth the 
people of Eat Nleoh ar are auind h! p . 

People who write about 1 firm tend to say t hat t hey h*vve no concept ion of it fusprnmc 
hut dumfft™ of their fe* ? ivnl* in which tkawfrrKdoctrirH wlindcal with the spirits 

of t lit’ desd and the evil spirits, 1 ske no part at all ujflc^ i \n layman, On Hie day of Nhitig 
food ”, kia-toi in all iiie hmiAe* offering of food Lit pol*. coconut s mid fruits of several kinds are 
tump up and the people make ^application ; ** T.o- our houses be nlw.yrs supplied with plenty 

t n eal ; let ua have many things to eat from other villages ; let there coma new dr I* to our 
villages ; grant ua to be happy *\ 

Their conception of a Supremo Being may Fid very vague and unde'lined, but this suppli¬ 
cation seam* to he addressed to *wne being or beings npart from the spirits of i he cF^nd and 
the evil spirit a and who supposedly can hear prayer * 

Orf^rwi fifth? K<ir Nicobar^e *—Wh at might ha called the Kar NfifK>hure*» Creation Legend 
is as fallow? : “There waa once a great flood in the land mA all the wTsrfaee of + he earth wuh 
wavered hv water. One man was huk> momdi 'o -w\tn to a hi:i tree wfifcT- wn- noi out truly 
oovotoJ by 1 he wanir* He lived among Mu branches unt El - ho fkwirls went down, exiw tng on 
coconuts and dead animals ih^i were floating by Tiis tree. Whi n ■ tie wiuei - were dried up bn 
found no 04 her lmnu human bring ai all but in * he brunches «>f artot l er i tvo hr found a bjirli 
wil 3 l her ear spiked to I he i ree by a great thorn. Ho climbed up the nee, released ; hr: an hind 
and made her his wife. They llvod togut.her and bod offspring that were human. So in these 
pari * 3 he people copy the dog in wearing r he ki-sat (a vf ry narrow loin -Hi u h wit h t ho etuis Hang¬ 
ing down behind) fur it ha* tail* hunting down like dog's 1 oil- The haul -rlm-H* worn by the rnviii 
(fri-rAo-Ha— a band made of flic snathe of the hotel-palm with ha end? crossed] fa symbolic 
of (he earn of their first mother and all dugs are treated kindly anil are never h eaten 

There m hardly much reason to suege^t thui this talc fa a remnant of former mtriffi&ty 
teaching ; it is more Hfcsly a form of t he Fined legend wliich is common over Tiidunt<tiia, 

NoTF.-“PreH]fit<5ri[7 Egyptian ■■hsefs r^imetiinpi wee-: bt- □ war dfr *- n short kiitt mid « tall, sftj'd by Lite 
Hritiab Mnpoiim to ho a j*rkii3 "* to* il* 

T>>e EJiamlfc in tin- AmknTi PiFtr-rt i .3 UtirTiift lifiTi- vHIilpmb In t.ln plain* npf > ,k ' !l Eyanlrfm*- unit 

where hut l.hny AT* a tipud asked people and the papain tinn ftinrl from the only villnpii 1 nntcnsd ft b 
soon rtA they nn.w isjj', KJinmi wopmiti wmst oh^y ft very -I ert skirt end * t riangular hn &i eluth OTh'r lh» 
Jeft hreart—iht- brount wp«’ial>y didlestcd 1 ■< I hp bltnli«tuh Ttft- eeu'p v i-nr nothing tmt it rpiith- rnsd^fTfitfr 
waist hand of vory narrow olcith, Bnd rtn- ppid tn rrcyftTd nftkrrihPRR as n F-'gn nf mnnhcind. The ends nf rju- 
Idn-Hetb hnup dt?wfi before unil behind likr I«Us enil fer Ibis iWflinti thi Almkaei -l- have c«mrpt«d lbe fcaruM. 
Kbnmi intoKwr-mi (lhig*a tail). From A Rurmetr Kmd&tn'Mfy Esin'cta z. 

Thr Hhylo-AIel of the f?nlnmnnp IiMvj- n r.f a who mnirierl tHf-h’s -IrthpLl^rr, Ttir Argnmi 

N&paf, hav^ a Ftory of dfiisoenl from a wljito dog end U w'omen whnflwteii nwpv . -h Jk raft, while mi>j3-di ig 
IrO Pifffih** 1 * PilpriftH^ Iha KiMMiBoribc iltnf irngfai in b doL 1 euil a f 'liitie b i -ninfi who ^tfl|jrrt jihip- 
vrack. Th* A^-Najra^ REftin huv» s deg clan, t.lir* Aznkamr, who itflint wilh und the 

ftjw cw of dnrra. {J. H - HuttOn^ \ 

Spirit.—The Kar Nicobar^ have an inlenw belief in evil spiiilB sifrfa-chmrh, who Are 
the nuseeu cnomics of mankind. They never bring happiness or prosperity hut only fiicki+ees 
Rud misfomme of all kinds. 

The spirits of the dead ma-a-fit-Aa ate dintfingmnlied from these evil spiritK r Tlie spirits 
of the dead maintain to a great eilenl the kindly iemperameni that they had In life and are 
ready to do good service 1 o 1 hoso wlio ore still a five. Many of t fcom, however, miss t ht friends 
and coHi]?anionii of t heir life on rarth and t his dtflire fo-r t bF'ir company will mese t hem to bring 
pickup t o thtjse friends* so that t hey too may din and join 3 be spirit k in t be imjritp* world. So 
thirt friendly £nt rationed idckuesB has \ o he gnardod Rgainfil aft well a^ ibt ^icknue by 

ike evil spirit a. 

When a Kar Nicobarese dies his flpirit is seized by X He evil npirii 8 and Ih rftrricd about with 
great rejoicing, 

The spirit* of thn deitd then Intervene and there fa a stmgele for t he dead man's spirit. 
Tile struggle nJwav?t ixndflint he Trletory of thr spirit n of the dead. wlio rescue their fellow and I ake 
him away tot ho Spirit world, a place, El-ki-trl -ho^. which means “ Mid-air M P and 1 here he Jives 
on, very much ra he did when alive on the earth, 

Though these spirits of the dead live in "" Mid-air 1 hoy can loc&Ufi® ih&ULsolvm and every 
village In Kar Nicobar haa a place ne r ir it- avoided hy all except t he witch doctor? called 
bio (the place of the spirits) and there the wil cb doctors claim i hat they cart meet and converse 
with the departed spirits. 

Every v^ar m duly aft er 1 he driving away of the evil spirit h from t he inland the living pro¬ 
vide food and clothing for i be «piritw of I heir relftt ivi^e, When a man die.- Ufa belonging* should 
also be deut-roynd os he will ncod them in the spirit-world, bnl often a pretence a! doing this fa 
enough. 


*A11 Mu? ahmo It ia pmbubjy h f}*cI 1 rothtr thin a pwij cr,, ftmi u^sgir jmlber then rcrli?rirm. 


J, H| H, 
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7V r>nVtTii 7 mwt*j of fh? Jffipfl Spirits .—-iVtee a y*ur P in Inly and in Xovmntitir t tie evil 
spirit# svre driven out of t ho village*. 

During the day bamboo* are cot rorwTy and dorofuted with btinohcN nf leave# tied on them 
and frll are daubed with soot and rod paint . In the evening time are erected on the 
bo^bch (fJ pantim) anrl after wnmel the peordn meet In I hr 11 Village Hall fcP and fting ma-a-fai 
pong# ■ thr light* arc turned down and shaded with the spaHn of the giant palm, because she 
evif n psrits dread t he 1 bht. The wit eh d odtara t hen spe «r f h p d rv ila wit h f hear muric spears 
made of alight .brittle wood—the devilssquirm and squeak* making anoise such a* one rould 
m ate wit h ft I oaf hetwren one*" 1Jp* art d drawin * in mo\ brent h Thr capt i nod api rit > arc t led 
up with a kind of creeper common in i ho iwhind The people help the wit eh doct or# in wrest ling 
and capturing the spirit*. after thc^o arc speaml. This goes on for three nights, if ncce-mary* 
until all t he spirits possible arc captured. and on «lie frair* h t-vening the dnef ora go round allf ho 
boom fnihe viTlaps and Ihiw op d-p^nem, spearing and oapt tiring until nomorecui be caught, 
Meanwhile by eUv rafts have been co* ready hv 1 hr von mi men and women * ns many in number 
a& will be nbceesary to ship awnvth# captured spirit h, T1m?sg rafts am equipped wit h sail# of 
paLm-Wres, dry palm loaf torches and buncht® ofevflapirll expelling leave*. 

Mmif.—Ttir Malay*, wlio npwrd diffaef' 0 - *' nOBtd 3 y i ■ ■ hn.\. 1 1 -1 i imlc.m fif • - -f 1 Filet n hr n i aftnai 

somf'dcicn with m man hi charge run Hi* ndril with MbiUi* npparc-jiily to fnfcccwiLy iJl c differ, nml ip Bar*. n 
thr -=rrtit hiF thfi iVnrl with ft if r-WlEy cf the ct™d mftn. fi lid form nrl V -micrf urns n icpinle davr fn^nrd toliir- 
raft, \n ** l afloat, while in (V.-nnin if.. fm-- n. 10.n rn^tntn appears Epr,rttih rally, RcuiotiiiH ■■ hnvlrj2 lokrn thr 
form of -tindimCT the OTnbnlmftd ! hndy of thr dsn-tLa. drift. hi a rntioo. This nrsiin ^ rh-ufty n^Merlnl rufTiith (hr 
tiftfi L sf rtlnrx 1 rotTlnii nail t maBimich af it if trait lent ly 1 h.- Kt-pfritfl of ifr rfmij wtln t3io r| M m:> 

tnvatmpjit# nf evil spirits nrid of fli^ client Mir scnlHn-t ihi* dntdn r-r prtihnlily intimatoli f onnEtti-d.—J. jf. R, 

Tlic lied-np spirits nrc plarod nn the rafts, and cftcili rsaft ih ptn hi charge of n spirit of t he 
dead. reiprcncn t cd bv ft leaf-tin ad e fi cure nbo tn 1 four feet h igl i. Tli i< raf r a arc i owe d on j beyond 
t he breaking ^urf n those engaged in I Ids i rv^k kET-ping I hn spirit-eipolling leaven in their liarids, 
and finally with great irjoidim the rafts an? carried off by wiiid and i rde. 

The bamboo# are thou taken down arid any evil spirit ft iliat happen io have I teen over- 
looked before are wpcftred and i brown int o t he sea 

Alter I hi# follow 1 ho feasts for the dead p rcfei red to ebnve. Tli js feeding and dot hing o f 
the departed spirit s h done pmify because they will n? cd t liese tliinyH in the spirit world 
and partly because they haw help^l hv the dri vin £ ft way of the evil spirit a T 

Ano?bor mepukinn of (be evil spirits I >vices fJaO’ in Nnvembi:r bn e [ Id.-, t ibie i liey pkre \ hrowri 
ini n the aen only and not placed on raft ftftthetrind tftfmm 1 he nor- b-e&gt. p neither is t hero any 
fcitft for the dead. 

At other t imcftwhen an accidem happens such a* ft man falling from a coeo-pnlns and ktllmg 
himself, the evil spirits in t he place of t he accident arc driven down r o 1 he h<Meh arid depot i cd 
or thrown into the sea, 

Jftfm’mjM, Birth, dc .^-'There is no marriaeO ccrcmciiy. The yoisn^ man who desires to 
many p ft £trl makes friends wit h hor family, help# her in her daily wni k anti ,dceji* for ft time in 
whatever honao eho may occupy 

Durfag tho night he Reeks the rirb who will be sleeping among other girl 3, ,-irid flyblowing 
on I ho licSit4>d end of a cigareltc he nhtnirtft lichl r.nongli to rli^f-rilllitiftto. If t he girl doe# not 
care for him she will resbt wit b 1 iIowf and ncrnt chc^ 

ThiFi will cent intje for several pinhttN tint ih if hhe i* williiLg to Jlfivc liim For a husband, she 
yields herj^elf. When i bey heuin tivinn aft nmn and wife both live with tho girl 1 # parents and lie 
work* for them. Xo dowry E* civen nnd no tnamsgts settlements made. Formerly [| vow a 
crime punishable by death for cither to commit adult cry, hut heiw a fuic of t Ftnjf; pEgs tho 
penalty. 

UTeathe wife m pTCiznant—during the In^t two month#—hot h parontM must abstain from 
certain food#and certain kind# of actions rv^alno For some 1 imn ftfterbfrth, ^ VVlicn the mnther- 
to-be down to iv birth-hoiiHe on d vanam her husband goes with her, The birth of & child 
in list inikc plftco in a birth 'house for if it took ptaeo it? a frnimoniftllv olcan houBOj that Eioiibc 
woald have to be destroyed- 

When t-Jve youne mo? hers living on rl-jwifwm (the parent* of a chili] dri nr.f nsnally go buck 
to their hou^ nntilthreemontliftafterlti#birth)hoartlvalthe labour pain#have come f they 
will Arrive to the woman rvnd 1 he linbatperionccif will be t«vtigFjt Eh# jie 1 of midufery 

hv the onperiiQOcd. If thn rich very hi delayed i“ tkihia^ 1 hat the child in being hold hack by 
something closed or knotted aboul the hoEine n.tul though ea-ic Sui# limi 1 rtkeu hefojclmnd to 
ecn that no belomfdniJH of the parents art' boxed up or kno? ted h\ nitty way, a \ivw search is made 
and can' is taken IHtl the door of r S”" he 4 aod E-ho lids of uiy boxes h-tv. k'Fi opon a<j that the 
dolly ory of the child may not bo hampered in pnyway. The men will lift up t be racing canoes 
of 1 ho village an inch or t wo and let r h nm down ftgilin, and i f 1 hero aro any 1 or heavy art iclp# 
lying about they will t um them Won 

White the woman in premia^ neith^^r who nor her Imuhand mux* make rniytfdng light* 
such as nail Ini! a bourd or t yin^ knot ^, for Fear 1 lie spirit of t ho unborn child should gor fas+ oneEl 
up in t hefte iirrt'.i delivery bo rendered irnpossildr. 

After Vim birth nl iho child the mol her mid baby are mbbod over with MifTnm sod thm* 
cl others dyed wit h ti * The mot her is for some t imo cere m oninily nuclcftn . uid may not feed hor 
s#lf nor t ouch her food wit h l u?r huger#. 
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TltTh husband looks itf' m 1 ho mother, supplying all her needs and ho in ay not do any heavy 
k urk nor walk in the son nor bathe in t he sea until I ho child is a mouth old, so 1 hat il may not 
got sick. 

Another reason for his not walking in tlio tun is given also. If the child ia from light* 
skinned the his^bmii mny not go our in the sun wit boat an umbrella* lest the child's skin should 
bocdino dark. 

When the cJxIld is t wo or r htm monrbn old it in well rubbed over with fowFs blood mixrd 
with ccrlain eruriitd leavra supplied Ivy a witch doctor or other experienced person and aW 
wiih the crushed shells of young cncomith and saffron. This is repeated iuoiilMv until the 
child can walk. 

When the baby ib three mouths, and in some c&aer rtoi i ill it is eix months old, the parent * 
and child will return tot heir village but they must leave behind them all cooking pelts clothing, 
mat ft. et e., which they have been using for theac me onremnniAlly unclean and will render unclean 
any house they are brought ini o. 

The ehihTn firnl food* other than itw mother 'rt milk, will ho the tender part of the green 
coconut—the part nearest the shell. This la mixed with padidazma paste and warmed ovor m 
dm. It may not eat fish until il hi over five yoare dxL 

II there are in the pottrotV opinion too mmy children la the family they will often give one 
away to anot her hush; uid and wife who have too few children or arc childless. Children liaudod 
o ver in t his way am rarely claimed again. 

If twins were born, one of the twins used to be killed. A child born deformed was put to deal h 
also, lls births of this kind p win* or iMacnrftic*0 were regarded an entirety abnormal, in foci 
contrary' r o enture, Thiele not done now, but the |jurorit a and those in af tendon ce arc 
horrified when such lih \ ha t ako place. 

The child * if a boy, as he grows up looks forward to the time when ha can go to Cliaum, 
This happens usually About e ho age of six or soven, and when ho has done lJlL* be Inns wun his 
spurs and can regard himself m u nnm. 

Dmth and Burial t tic .—Docith id feared among tho Kur ^icobaresc mid even the word wifi 
not. on mentioned. When a inati is about to die he is usually brought to as M Heath Louse " 
rsn lira neacb id-pamm) and there is left Lu die, thi- leaven wliiuh are said to keep away evil 
epirita having been placed around Ids bad. 

When ho ia dead each group of hunaes in his vilkige provider two yards of red cotton 
cloth and two yards of white in which the corjiae is wrapped after having Inarm hashed with 
coconut water* U the deceased ih wealthy he may be adorned wit h silver wire and uecklact* 
of coins When t he lima fur the funeral comes I he corpse i* lifted by two men and brought 
down the ladder in as upright A position us possible to the relatives waiting below, whore it is 
bound to pieces of old canoe to make h rigid and easier to carry to buried. The relatives weep 
and wail ard pretend n&l to wain the corps* buried but brought back to his own hmm in the 
village. The n si of the community wish it to be buried, so there is a struggle abemt the 
corp&e (which sometimes suffers in (.hr bi.rtiggtoj T tho ralativefl trying to take H towards the 
village* the others towards the burial ground P 

It never mmhos the village partly because those for burying are In the majority and ahm 
because if brought into i ho village it would render it ceremonially unclean. 

When the burial ground > abo on ef-^ofkrui, is reached the cor pen ia put into tho grave pre¬ 
pared for it, the wrappings over the region of the heart of the deceased are pulled aside and 
i'hicktub and cornetimes young pigs are stabbed and the blood allow cd to drip on the body over 
tlio heart of the deceased. 

These are t hep thrown into I he grave and buried with the corpse. All the bedding, wraps, 
et c., u&ed hy the deceased while sick are burned and vessels, t c, f «re broken m pioooa and the 
as lies and piece* are t brown into rim nftfc* 

A feast is then provided by the people living in t he same group of houses m the decoosed 
used to live in. Tin: mourners rest n,e^,. day and after a certain lumiiier of days—there hwioB 
to bo no special number of days except r hai tho number m mi be odd not even, there is a purifkiu- 
tian of tbe doowed and a chicken lu burnt over ibo grave. Until this ceremony hw been 
performed the mourner* must not ting or Laugh or daucts nor cut any fruil ncept coconul and 
biicmi-fruit [pandamia}, Tli^ who have handled I ho corpse nre unclean for a month or two 
And may not t qurh their foid with t heir fLngei> or Imuda^ t hough t hey may use a smali skewer. 
They may not do any IJ clem 17 work^miiflli as that eonccmcd with the prepamtion of food or 
building, nor may they enter any house. Wlicu this period of uuvkfanineas in uver thev may 
return t otheir w ork and houses without any purificat ion coremony. 

At the purification festival montiontd above tho memorial poot of the deceased U isei up. 
TIiIh is & round log about a fool In diameter buried uni il about two io t hree feet of it. is above 
the ground. A short dial one* from the tap there is a hole rut through mid while the feant b 
bring kepi a si iek is pur through the hole ami spoons, and fork* aro hung ini the slick. Thc^e 
ftpoupH Hud fork* are runioyeil laser, hut son lot Ltnea oi her Hpoom* and coins are nailed on i ho 
post and these cvre nut removed. There n fca^l al^j at thin pnrificaiicui fo^tival held generally 
in 1 ho u Village Hull ’ after sunset, and a baskot of pork provided for lho dect^xi and bin^ 
up for t he night in tho door of the Input*). Kim morning i ho Tnudtui imd iu contents uro tlirow n 
into (he non and i ho memorial umi is hi t over i hi- grave. Again i her* is a feo&t in the villaim 
hall in tho morning and this tiniahtei l he whole burial ceremony. 

s t 






Nowadays some fpf i he iiuhn 1 |>copf« Law coffins for 1 heir dwid relative, an Imitation of 
Euruf^i custom and sometime lit body is can ity] lo the burial ground in a c&i 100 , which ia 
Haul to bo ;m old custom at Lhe burial of rich people. Tiro canoe ie afterward* cnt op ami 
broken t o pieces, 

jV£ier t bo burial eeremonytho name of t lie deceased ia not mrnt icucd and if aunt her man in 
the aiuno village haa 1 Ilct awttte ii^cn. aa deceased lie will rh&ngn it s or if the decerned buto a name 
like ftre or water 1 bo rtJftfiva* will btniwfuri li me a synonym for r his when mentioning it, 

Fimt for tht Bwd—Qn0 in 3 or 4 yearnw feiL-fl: for the departed is held in a village, The 
villager* some icu inoutlmboforvdtaiul liuvu agreed untlio time about which it wiH be held ttinl 
preliminary Invitation? are senr out to other villages. After these invitations arc sent out, a 
trtse of about 6U feet- high is cut down and holes are bored at interval* all along t hr ntem after (ho 
bmuvho* have hwt> removed, and pegs are driven Into t hr- hole*. When t Ills has been done the 
|KP^t h set iifi in jui amt.tsged spot. with post s fixed alongside iL p t o wliich it bs tied in order to 
iuftdy it, A man climbs t he [hdsI with t ho end of a rope in his hand. Fruit, biwkoU of port, 
et c. s are drawn up by lhi* rope and fastened un the pegs, until sometime* t hero h a great array 
of food. 

XI the villngom arc poor 1 bin post may not be set. up, Bamboo cages aide io hold about a 
fioTAm pigs* art made in ihe village about ' he fame nirne* Tanocs arc decorated mid But up in 
front of 1 ht ir own house*. The graveyard on tl-panam and part of the beach around it. are 
Liilied tip and ]i op t l id y* All t ins i ako* about t bleu month s and during th a* t ime no pigs may 
he killed in the village", Then i he da r u is definite-ly fixod and special invitations an- sent out 
**ving that on the day alter tomorrow lho houses will bo decorated, on the Lhird day the 
pigq will bo put Into the ctagos anti on the fourl h day: hoy will bo k illixL 

This date uLay fail ai any time of the year except that for eonvonimeo's ftftke the wet 
Bens cm ih avoided and the months of November and December are chosen which arocohh 

Pigs are brought into the vilkp from ouUidc havingt hair legs tied to a pole and they are 
carried round the tillage before being put. into the erkget, 

goon after I ho speeded Invitation* am sent out the nearest visitor?: begin to arrive, The*& 
visitor* will dance alt night by She group of houses where the iwm with the foot! on it has been 
erected. Next morning the post i* cut down and the food, put riE’l or f rcjsh t is 1 lirown into t he 
jungle, A pig in taken and rtacrificod atid the incline* mid some of the flesh are placed on 
Doeonui loaves Over the place where the post stood. 

Tlion the pigs for l bo fenal are slaujghlored eiqot the village and singed ever the flame* of 
jiulm b.-upf torched Ah or ji mid-day fosM the visitors all receive il portion df pork. Every part 
of a pig nxcopt t ho lung* and lower jaw bone \s given away. After t hh rlbl ribut ion acme of the 

visitors return home. : hough many wait for the pig-wrt^flliig^ Some of <lu- moat Bava^opigfl 
art lur our I \h* cages in the Ime afternoon E«.ud uum who aro skilled in i bo sppj l seize ihrsit^ 
pigs by the oar* and hold thorn. ^ometitno& a man is bitten or gored by tike tusks of the pigs ; 
any pig i liw injures a ntuu isspeskred m utitf) Young foil; may noi eai t he desh of uucb a pig, 
" p [y i ho older people. No re e-on is given for t his osoopi \hw r is the custom. After this is 
over more of the ipatvit* will return home. 

Next day the far pig^ are redu^l to lard, which la stored hi coconut shiiU*. There will bo 
i i tki u ■ h i u i bn icili l ] m i lljjIl l by i ho v il Ingot* and ai ty vis it or* w h u lift v c *1 ay ed on. 

Un t ho riillMW'Ukg dnv.-i pre paral ions are mndo fov digging up 'he bone& by lFio deceasBrl 1 * 
friondhr Water is drawn from wells anti covereci over with leaves. The women squat by the 
mo tin i rial posts ul tin:* grave.', mid lament. A fence of palm l^wes is made rigbi round the 
burial ground p except for olio exit near the unclran place hi 1 he jungle wlicre the boa&r are 
I brown away . 

Thou S-Il ti bour-n of those who have been dead far two years or more are dug up. a wfteb 
doctor standing by eaoh jictve and keeping evil spirit away by waiving a bunch of r ho leave* 
that kmp away evil ftpirit^H If by chance 1 he Ikwibs are ftMusd to have flesh on i ham they are 
put back and covered over again to await e he next festival. Oi.ht;rwise t he akuil in wiped dean 
by hand. vLTaj^rf-i t in whifcu CaLUo and fd.ucd un a spat hi; of |'.alm. The utlier bailctJ are taken 
pul one bv i>tic and placed oh the sFkine tipidho. This is thou carried i o the Deanl House on 
cf-priMHi and placatl on lop of big yaiuu til Lilt are scattered LUidoL i ho Doewi Htmea for this pur- 
poee. 

Then thU spat he containing ati i he bones w wrapped round with white nud red calico. 
WbfiP dh ho digging is otnnplet ert and Ike Iriinca wmpjiod up. i In ■ f uiuJIlvi eonl.ainbig \ ho bonce 
of mure impnrreni pcfOjih^ mo re-interred ki 1 ho grave from whitJi they were i akvn, the at hors 
are curie*] i a * lie unckuni place in ! he jungle and iLv* bones are ienttored there and Lhe cloth 
torn to rags. 

After allthbiii* grave diggos* go down to the aea and wn*hl I *eir liftuds and legs or b&the, 
Doctors .—In Kar Nicohftr only of thesa Iftland* \* \ haiv n novitiate to the Suhonl of 
Wh eh Doctor*, These no v ice* nro called wi-u fai and t hey may bo of eit- Iter sex * t hough female 
applicant* are very rare If a man or buy is of a sickly nnt lire .hi- wi 1 eh doctors usually want 
him as*novi^iimdHi nigh? will 1 brow into: 3 l«. lioiiae when- ho re pujino leiwns jsuchu^they 
use for their charm- -iiul per lisps ono or ■! wo chicken* with tlr-ir lf.-L T s tied i ogot-Ler. When 
1 hesonre found r he sickly man's friendn knowi-h l I he spirii njire calling 3kim and 3to tuus< become 
a novice. Adavis Ibcml for hU uovit ini-c and jiitr: Insfarc suu*al :Uo wilnli doctors mid friends 
of the man ur buy i huiu|i i ho grusunJ under ibu liuibiu wills Btem* of the oooouiit Itmf, imch am 
bold uuc in his hand a bunch of ovil-spii it-irxiKdlnig leaves. 

* SUkiiiurly Qiu Au uf * hk i n t wrafaiJu with tiiO EaiLluiEl l^aynl) bull* wtdgU arn tu be Eag riflra tL 
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The novice La meanwhile lying aw his beck on the floor of tin? Iiamwj h Then the people all 
go up and spread over him several large banana leave*. Tu each leaf ewvurul wing ftnLhuri of a 
fowl are fastened and fringed. Soon after the leaves are removed and a witchdoctor finds 
aovorul small lizards which are presumed l uhuvo come out of t ho novice's body and to have been 
tho cause uf his sicknofr*., 

Early next morning the novice Is decked uui with the jewellery of the witch doctors a*, well 
as with other jewellery lent by friends. Hi> anna and logs are covered with silver wire and 
round bis neck are necklet* of 1 wo-jiimapiece*. A throne is made for bint on winch ho is seared 
and he m given a magio spear and a sceptre. In this chair ho may afiurwards be carried from 
v\ ilft^cr t o village, l ho ugh this is rarely done. 

.Alter a few days he goes w it h his friendly fitfp edge of the jungle whore pti-nam mo (ihu 
place of the spirit*} is. The friends remain^ ,\f E ,n r rj-d he goe« with the witch doctors and is 
int rOfiuucd t o t ho spirits. i 7 7 * - ** 

*■ MU J L I ■ :.. I 

Thou all gn to the novice + s bouse wf [takra phtco anil *ongft are sting. This 

siiiLdnu and tkunmiLg takes place Ereqtient^^ dancing fcvteiiit e of l lie jitfrrtnn, which Iasi * about 
a year. During t hat novitiat e ho may do no wori™E **iy kind aud may not oven touch u dub. 
fie may remain all his life a ma-a-fai if ho wishes, or ho may resign, for which there is a special 
ceremony, hut if ho wishes to carry on he h promoted to the ranks of the fc^mift£ 0 -n*r, and then 
may work if he chooses. 

These to mi4urj-no deal with the evil spirits i hat arc such a I.error 1 u the ordinary man and 
which bring sickut^s and all him Is of Trisf inii.iinm. 

£$dipw &.—These may peril apa com* sindcr t he bead of religion, I,bough in this case evil 
spiiits are not the cause of the ecUpdu but a python whu aetordiug to L-ku is laud folk-l ale;- wm 
a man at one time. 

This python now and again starts swallowing up either the sun or moon. When thia begins 
t he ptoplo collect and bent tins or anything 1 hat will make a timm and about " J Vomit it out 
TJio python pay* up hood to their calls hut goes on swallowing. Then as Mm tun or moon is 
■wallowed tic cry changes to 11 Evacuate it 11 and 1 o t kw cry t he pyi bon does pay heed and the 
people get. back I hoi r sun or moon again. 

Christianity .—Thu drsl attempt to Chmlhftiso the people of K:u- Hlaolftr was made by 
,f L^uit missionaries in 1711, but t he sei tiers^uoeunibod to t bueffcot a of L he climate and ail tmoos 
of t licit work soon disappeared. 

About 1B&4 or 1S35 two Roman Catholic missionaries Arrived on iho inland from Malacca* 
These wore expelled from t he island and went on i o Teresa aud Hamona, where one died and 
the other krft. 

Captain Daixlctmr in the Singapore Review, Volume LI, given an account of t wo Moravian 
missionaries bciict expelled in 1351. 

' p Having convened a few natives ”, be mya, f * dispute aro^e between thorn and their 
bent hen cu mu rymoiu They were of sue h a aa non* nat ure l bat k wel* dot er mined t o h old a general 
council of delegates, from uvory village to consider a remedy fur the evil. Thtrv cuine to the 
eonclu_sion p that, ast hey had always lived in love and amity with each o, her before the arrival 
of the nm^onarics with theiratrange story ol the drsEt woman stealing the urauge, etc., the 
obvious remedy wm to send them away* Accordingly t lie inis£noiituibd were waited upon # and 
told respect Judy that E hoy must leave at the first opportuuify p that Lhe naLivt^j were not to)>fi 
joked with, and mu.it he obeyed. 

The Mission hmso then burned down and u fcnOJ oreei od around Lhe spot p imddo which 
no native will step. 11 k unholy ground, they nay p wlsorLi the devil iirst laudad ; fur nntll t he 
mini tumiritM brought him with thorn, he h^J uevor been in the island ur knew where it wtks. 
I wo* told that a day is now set apart in the year when all the inhabit imis assemble to 
drive t lie devil uui of the idAnd ”, 

In 1Mr . \ . So!omon, a Madrasi o f tin k Ai iglk&u Contraun io i \, became Agun t Ui 1 1 e h lac d , 
He acted also as Sehool uu^iei and CatBclibt, and under Iiim for the iirst riuioin e Ilu klmid'a 
likLury ChriHtLvnity madosomu program. 

Of him, Sir H. C- Temple, i hu Chief CoTurnisaloner, in a lecE urn given in 18U0 bofare iho 
Indian Section of Lhe Society of Art* .sold : “Hois imbued with an tmiirmg emhuriudm mating 
on a foundnticni of much common nouw d and by t ho c sco mih-c of . 1 ic^e q icdit ic s hit 1. ^ acii i ured a 
re ma r kable aacee^unoy over the peopU), u^*d for I hcir Mr. Solomon^ cdorta 

to keep up peace and goodwill be: ween vjllagt. mid illagn^iu prentioai r *\ 

The fk:s Christian to be baptized waa lioaa, a fciiinlo, on tho 2-lik of July 19(Mj a ud H ine* 
t he n the number of Clirkt iaus had beem slowly in flrwiMTmg 

There la no re&ideiv Chaplain on iho iskuuL Tho Itnv, George Whirehond Uv^i ajiiaun^t 
the people fur tome yruira and put i heir Lnnguagu inso writiTig with the vmh si unco of Mr J 
Riohordaon, the XloobareK Hwiidmaster of ■ ho seLwd, and produced a Fxayc.r Book and 4mc 
reading bools^ comprised miLuily of logund* eonaintintQ lie peqpk wvlJ zxtemtt from the 
Did aud New TealaiiiHEit- With t\m oscepEion ibo Nionbun^e Cltriiliaiih mi CaiucblHi and 
|.uach«n* arid rue mb c:-* os bo l ‘h Lire h Commince caury on. the sparii ital Ekn,d t^uea^ ioQnl work 
thnnisnlvus wi^h oreaalfaml virits (about fivmtmus w year) from vbu Clmpkinot Port UMr who 
adminislora 1 hasmall gmi l givwi Uy ^ ho Indian CovunuiusiiHor eduenUnua] and kutiphol work 
on the inland and superv i ^ the work of the hoy pit at and the five icbooU Lhat arc there. 

as. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Nicobars, 

Abstract ithom a lectu be TtMLXwmm at the Clinical Society of Pout Biash os 13tu 

Filrhu'aey 1032. 


Yauw in lht NUobar Islands by Major A . J. D* Sauza s / JJ JS., Stint or Medical Ojjlcer, Port Blair. 

Incidence of Yaws in the y^it mentioned in standard hooks on Tropical 

Medicine (Malison and CasLelkmh T v ^tdv^^porra from lime to time, mm- my arrival 
in Port Blair, thai syphilis Li wry pwjak ni in the ^sjbnre t causing imarii dlefiguruiioit oftbo 
inhabitants and threatening t lie e^Vmction ul the Two typical mw* of yaws in the 

heeondary stage noticed hy am- *xaon^ Nkobaiese who were sem to Port Elatr for a Itinl 
for murder and were cured wh h 2 injoes ions of K. A. B. (O. 0 & CJ. 9 Ormn-J In 193u : imd it 
transpired that the eases reported to h& airffering from ay phi ha hi the Nicobara jn&y be cara.-* 
of yaws. I understand that Lt ,-Coh Barker, J,M -S rr f. J 1 „ O. in Purs Blr it. in 1924 brought a 
caw* of yaws from the Nicobara and demon st rat ed t ho lesions at w meat m 3 of 1 he Clinical Soeiet y, 
hm I fail 10 find any nteard of the prevalence of thin disease in the Xicobarti. An opporl unity 
rn:purred ["r investigation, when 'l.r C'r nun* ftupi rlMeiuletr fur the Andaman mid Nicobar 
island:* ■ j ujred the -^rviits of il Sub- A-d-* ,uu Surgeon 10 record 1 he anthropological measure¬ 
ments id the Andamanese and Niootiare.se in conned ion v it h his report for these iulfttids., Dr* 
Naidu w &3 deputed for * hi* work, and nfter receiving preliminary instruct Ions iit flu* Use of 
Instrumenty for taking 1 huso measurements in Calcutta* lie proceeded to Nicobar* on 7 t|i Fub- 
Tiuiry L93J. 1 sent him mill equipped with whist J con dido! rJ tin adequate supply of K. A. E* 

in t he hope of fceniiHjrarlly tunolioraiing t he cmuBMou of peon!® mid awaiting a report from 
him H* to any f«itlinr *tepa to 1 :® taken to combat the dkeas* r 1 mM iiMnrkrn that the 
Andnnym LsEatulfc are froe from yaws, while syphilis and gonorrhoea ura common and are pi in- 
di pally respunaibk for undermining the fertility of the Andamanese, Or \aidn worked 
under diflUuih cuuditmuii with regard to language anil time limit and tin ilk comfort td a camp 
life Irwin 7 tli February 1931 to ISMi March 19^1- From hi# report it vmuld appear that an 
into resting study of tropical tllscam could Iks made in those island?, Hi# time w&ftluuirod 
for a *1 iidy of the looftl conditioiiK, a* well lv< of 1 he diseases pruviLEcn: among r ho irihaliii an.t n 
living in : 1 .Lignin vilhmcn. The principal diHi:ui§cg prevalent in but It the G ri'ai- and tittle 

Nicobar m well as the Ctmt ral Group yaws and clcphaiii insis. Altogol hei ho treated 
0 i.) rns£& of yaws ;■— 


Nob. 

Little NicoboJ,—Puk Milo ******** l 

Great Nicobar.—Koridul ».*«.*** 2 

Pidobubi * * * * * (,3 

Shompeii camp Aloxirndm river * 1 

Central Group.—Bompoka .«****«• 4 

Naiikfiui'i » . P * » « * • 7 

Chasirn « * * ■* * « > * 9 

Toro3#& * 33 

Total * 60 


He al^o nolierrd that at Chaura K Out of u total population of a1»om 000* 35 wero shawinp 
visible signs of clcplmntiatiis. During 1 he coutho of hia whole journey he camo neroHa only two 
cases of syphilis—one «>utratted at Nankauri ami the oi lier ul Kar Nvkohar— luit Ji trading 
centres for 1 ho outfcida world with u lloat-ing population of eastern nat ioiuils. He Ij:uJ a iftrgt^ 
out-patients 1 attendanco wherever ho ciunpod. The people from different iaiands upprecjai i d 
t he troiilmenfc given and erpresaed a dcciim to Mr. Eoningt on, CenatiiS fjupeaktendtiilit r and to Dr. 
Naidu t.haii they wanted the wholo-fiino services of a doctor for \ fie iahuul. If a doctor could 
be appointed for them p Tereesa or Cianorta would be a cent mi place for ft hospital or dispensary. 
As nigarik medical faoiiith^ for the Nkebars* a doctor appointed hy the Kur Xikohar Mission 
(eubsiilUod by the local GovenutUmt) in stationed at Kar N Ikobar in dmrge of a hospital and a 
Htunll dispcuiAJiry in charge Of a compounder in eat nbliihetl Naukauii; but thorn art' no 
ameuiiiM for t reatmofit at any ofLlio ol Iter islands, unload, t heinhuliitant h casi go in fine weal iier 
to either of t head eentrea. Dr. Nmdu exhansted his stock of K . A. B. in t rca? iug canes of yaw.'i 
Ueloro he returneiL On receiving kk report I prorndDd to til* Nicobarri wit h Dr. Naidu b 
April 1931 with n plentiful supply of N. A. B, Wo took the op[K>rE unity of exuraimng Nome of 
thu cases that had reooivod an mjootion two mont lift prevunaaly. Tho inhabituiils were so 
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im prettied wit It i he efficacy of t be t Teatmont t Hat more eases oasrorW sought I real mcnt and the 
following number tmvteci : 

Central flrmip:-— 


Phjiura # 1ft 

XfifTPtk^A i i « i i i * * * 35 

Nwrtkaim * 4 * * . £ 


Total * * 47 

This number would have brim rY>iMildemtdy higher if U hail hwu prusihle in ppnrl in* 
fwm^irm Twiforisliasid i n the varlwirt villages of our impending vbdl Thi ru^.N [Lae hud 
r&c^oiv-E’d \\n injection in February nr March had nil hen led up with i hr except foh of two who 
si ill manifwttd Fatant taferrinii find indolent stores. These wt i i't given s Refund irijed inn each. 
W* Hf iwhod t o^rl hfi r the fJiM'iwc Ideal poerdin-ritii^ and notions el 11n- di^omm which an* given 
Under thotr appropriate ft fadmgs in the let si rs re. 

JnJectioM.—ConditionA under which they were trivou worn not ideal. No previa tan prepn* 
ration of the patient was possible and fit mliSEftl inn and preparation of solution mid ftdtninkstnv 
f ion of injsjction were all performed in t he centre of a gmirp of anxious and ev | hnh .suit | ml ients 
anil I hnir Friend h and relatlxm* either on t bo deck of the boat or on a sandy tdiore* There were 
no acc-hleiilx or ill ciff4 m- 1 * and pain u-ru* negligible. Ah even r In- i! rm. chib Iren who w.o- given 
t lie inject sons did noi cry nor make a noise to resent ■ he treat moiM 1' wa* useless to advise 
i hum l n rest after 1 he Injections ; Tmi i liny dojmrriwl happily imping s o lie aural of r h.- disease 
in lie- sitin' wa\ nst heir frimuK were oc s II- previous owi si on. 1 am ,«■ Is4i slum mg a few plinlu- 
izraphs of I ypienl catics- Ko photographer was available, my servanl acted as my phot ogj aphrr 
and ■■ fiLMigfi .]m [ii iritH are not oF : he boat, quality they de| i-. 1 the prlnvipaE k'-dmiB of [uteres* 
we found iti l he islands . 

Ymr* iFnimboixia)' 

TaIriuL Locid synonyms for yaws. For syphilis, 

Teics&a * * Aiyoke * * Thnnuni. 

Chaunt . ■ Aiijuk w 9 Hiikrryitr a 

Although liiov do no 1 be*ar anv tv hit ion to t he native luinita mentioned by Mansion or 
<^tclliuii r r here iau res* mb lance in phonal ion inr he local synonyms for- yaws mt net wo in hind#, 
while it h riotewni'lhv 1 hat the name* far syphllht arcs dtnl im:t and definite without any such 
similarity. 

DtfiniHnfo *—Yaws ia a chrnnie i‘nnfainruw mnruhddo disease -nf n cranu!nmat hu.h type with 
an indefinite ami 1+jngihy Incubalioii p^riud, w r bich h followed by const it i it Iona f HVinplutn^ .such 
n% fever, moldso, pa^inx in md&eles ami boncft aiul joints, nobsirling with t he rl'ovidnpmmLl of 
gn&nnfnmxL, In iits progTpsa there are three well defined srayne's i he grannlomata varying in 
i^oth stage m -.iicsg iiutnber and extent. 

&€&gmphir/tl rHstributim nn*! —■The Ifitobar bl&nda may he regardixl as a con- 

tiimatinn of the rhain of isbinda of |Ia Malay Archipelago and ift adj^cvni to the endemic 
areas of yaws, iuj., Upper Burma, A^un, Sk.ni, Cpylon t Java, and Sumatra. Aa the Raima- 
i inn in prirnitive and conditions are idea! furtbo maintonacc of Lnfcwtton P In the w&y of primitive 
huts whose. Aontw \nd widlt, may hi* impragrtatod with in fuel inn nnd whore human being*, rings 
aodpigtt live t ogether, it is easy to ntider^tand how riits endemic fli.+ease utay rapidly take 
on an epidemic form ; all hmudi ii lut-s not. bum possible t o ^ race any eptdomicity t. 1 1 his iliwano 
in »oy of the islands w here icitelligihie infonnaticn fcum been av^ilalile. We have not been ablr 
to trace any csnes to house Irdeclltto nor ro diipct- iitHeol. bites. We aw of opinion llins mftw- 
tiort 1* most likely conycyrsd Ity in^Lirt, r..^. r flics from a yiwa Here infect jug a pm-existing sore 
such as an ordinary son> or it ch past iiU^oreeratcheHorbrnachcson 1 ho akin, which areiiumemuN, 
owing to t he jungle life s he people Eead r It is quite possiblo 1 hat house infection ^ luijKirtant 
judging by t hr habit s of ihe people but our roncluninn i* tueed on r lu- inumnerabb Him we saw 
aettrling on yawn sort^ and it is ettiHj coEiceivable how such flien can convey the spiroehuctcs 
to pr&-oxistin^ breaches of akin* PrincijiaJ ucciupatioiiR of the people are cultivation of coocmrit 
anil io>^acco t pig brtxrlmg and fishing. While if has been observed by authorilic* on yaws 
that iho dieiCswc has a pmiikotinn fnr certain native rsecs^parLioolarh of the negro nr ncjrrfio 
stock, ii is nut known among the rWltmmiK^ who bclung tn t he Negrito -tuck, ah luiugb 
ayphilM is very common among r hem, and yae-ndomioalty wit bin 15ft miles of these 
tidantbu 

Syuiptomti - , * . * m 3 stages nro differentiated. 

|1) Primary mage of infill ml cd liedtilfi. 

(2) Seccmdary singe of gmiuilnmatouR errupttons. 

(3) Toil iniy's^jigr id iWp ulcerationfi and gumruatnda norinlea and bout* liviona. 

Tlicrc is no para *' ago corresponding t o syphilis. 

Primary xhuj* .— |L Mndro Buba or Mother Y «ws v '_ An infill ratcd papule develops at the 
HiE i q of inoculation or a ^mnuIrmuA in an old akin lesion such ns an ulcer, ixch pusi ulc or insect 
TOl» or any abrasion and *omf,ch incident ah o a jungle life. In the init ild n\ age, they complained 
of intense itulunp lasting for abend * week. 
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fatfmiffiTit xtrtfff. or vtfrw nf g^vrrnUz^d trvpiintfi*. —The nnnH 1 of i liii sf fig* correspcmdfi with 
rlna d^clinr nf rnn^i - it ntlonal svrnni ores and mo*rf of oni- ceseft treatcd were well advanced rn t he 
rf ago. Central isfd erripf-mn is raehrred in *■= follows:—Minnie roundish papules 
of f lic rIz© of a pin head are rootf wit.li a vidlnw crust a+ the- nT^*x umjaXIr three months niter 
the primary legion * lasting a few w««ka and leaving when they disappear fnr&rcons patches * 
i-hepe pat ehwt are crrtntkr and show n fine sand-colored dr-squaninl ion ns if the shin has been 
dilated over with flour or nfta. This condition wap only not Teed in one of our cases. Fume 
papules eoaWn* enlnree rind *kin pet a proliferated or hyjwkf ratnfd, 

Tertwrti stag *.—This Is a s*s^ of gmnrenl nns nodnW and deep uWrni Tvc prnreH^s. The 
transition period Ik' ween aermtdarv md tenfarv stnijes dlfFerp widely from that of eypMBs, 
Instead nf tjet+ine absorbed and hording. vawn may spread marinnally ns well ns deeply ami lead* 
jn£ tn extensile ulcers which w lflflt fnr vorirs. Rucrh ulcers may involve deep structure* 
producing necrosis of bone or carl ik^n or bve rise t n ricntrionl rcmtraci tires in the process of 
healing or from immobility of joint r and ft k said that in c&tfm (fl per cent, according 
to Mnnson> J vpiml lesion 4 * of vnws disappear and the ulcer k non-in fort Tve. 

Frrt. Ctffh Ymrx rfud (Tl/irua —-Yaw- in the soles of feet is limited by thick skm. Like 
an abscess in thin region, it is tinder high tension. It sU tains a large »infi before ft hursts and is 
therefore very pnftilnk TYhcm t he t hick epidermis jrires way, vans ia ccinvRrted Tnt n a fun gating 
nlccT and although painfnT tn the touch in not painful <o the same degree a* it was before it 
hurst t hmutrh skin. Thk uTrc-r, offer »he pen* up Rocrerirm ncracs out, appears like, 1 he sac! ion 
of a pomaaTafinte cut Uirnuoh with a knife. 

11 ffrfiwwi —Tins tn .1 deal ntotTvc disfiguring process wit h fh cp ldeerat ion of (he nos? and 
pharynx and is said l-o commence as an nicer of the soft p&kin. Ti spreads slowly and leads 
to complete destruction of hard pinkie. soft parts mirtllajpo and honcR nf nose ; in some raws 
spari het the Tipper lip a* w bride©, in other fwn kit dins to its partial destruction, A 
great cavity h left with the ton-rue ns the floor, which remain* unaffected. 

Bore Tli e^c are common In the 'erfiary fftage. A a in svphilis painful nodes on 

the anterior surface* of Ion? hone - mwah as tihia, radius, ulna nnd clavicle, hard, lender and 
painful in the beginning remain as t hickcnincs when aentennss subsides. 

Tli? eftamet eristic sabre shaped deformity of long hones affecting tihia, forearms, firms, and 
el avid r and digits was noticed in the ease which is photographed. 

Gkscmf Ur nlfJi —Y:w* is a chronic disease which does not appear t o incftpadl ate il a vid ims 
from caming on their vocation or occupation so far a* the Ni cob nr Island s nre rnneemefi. 
Perhaps t ho early ciinstitntTonal disi mhnnres may rvstrict their movement a, although from 
tho information gathered not i o anvappredabTe ext cm . 

Tn spif e of r heir nnLmi>e ic ideas of religion .they appenr t n Ik 1 , jt rat efnl for western met hods 
of treatment and ne**d no persnntlon to he infecred, as Hiey have pained faith after ilie firsl 
oonrae of Tnjoni 1 ion* given e^ + o t ho offiokney of our meane of cnrmp the disease. 

They believe t hat \i in a chronic dingnnp bni not fnt&I dicease. Altbmiph at Toressa many 
adult* are report r-'l t n have died of the disease, only 3 children unfitr 10 have died at, Thaem 
From yaws within the last 3 yearn. We have to take into considtral icm fin outbreak of smal!- 
po^ which mfiv have h^ii responsTt-lc far the large number of deaths reported at Tort^^ 

Trmbn^st .—With limited time at our disposal the only treatment- tried waa injections of 
N o varse n ohillon p 

<1^9 gruifi. far adult fl, 

0 h 6 grais. for yoanir adults, 

0*3 gnus, for children up to 10 years of age. 

One Injection appears to have mired most of the case*, although l.bis aoeds oonfimiatlaii 
by a second vi*it t o t he island* to examine I be cxvbtt that have t een injectod- 

Trentment wl&pttd hy the Nieobartm .—At Chimrn,, applscal ioii of certain loavce (rafab] 
accordingiotliem iipppnrs to oheok t he disease. At. Tcressa t he ukere are rqhbed with sand 
and thru washed ifl sen water, which is uuppfiod io irri^e the alters and mniBX cleaning, 
and a pa*te of leaver (r&mintio) mode by boiling and gliding m t hen applied. Ulcer* are said 
to disappear in a few oafles after a sori^s of applieftt-louft. The inhabitants appear healthy and 
well nourished and yaws did not affnni thevr general health, m that the prescription of tonics , 
good food afl eeneml treatment was not necessary in them. 

Propbtfhxi *^To prevent contagion and spread of ibis di*ea^--. ft would be nooeaanry to 
Uokte and segregate In footed ease* find give thorn N. A. H r inject ions—one, two or three 
according to i ho response and keep thorn tinder observation. Harms infection cannot be 
eliminateri nnkw* i he I hatched hotisos are luirnr down, and Konifrvnou b and around inhabit ed 
hmisi* improved, but snch measures nr© inapracticable in an mirivllkKl count ry r In my opinion 
the only way of adopting prophykntic meryture* for t ho eradication of t ho disease is to appoint 
a Tnedieat officer with u steam launch nl his di«po#wl for one year so that ho can visit &JJ islnncis 
in I urn periodically and give appropriate t reatntcist whore nore^ary. Each endemia ^res 
needs to be visited a! least rncoftithree months. 

To concluding thtH looture I wish to express my thanks to Dr* D, Naidu for his loyal 
eo-npernriou and help in caUecting statin!its and local infomiaLion and in treating cases 
under adverse conditiaiifl. 
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Not* by the Oemt-t* StfpflriidwAnk—Thiis appendix abstracted from a paper written by 
Major A, J* D*Soua*i , is of value as indiuatiiig tku extent of yaws m the Nicobar*. It 

ahnwathar t he dbe mv i> prevalent litmiughmii. the Central and Southern group* and wrth found 
to exist even among the ShomdPen. It k part iculally irirukut in Tbwraa whore out of 17 villages 
caJv one waa ™it ed in the 24 hours «pent oi t he island w hile a few patient# came on hoard from 
another village. Yet perform were 1 reated at Teressa. Then- are only 437 person* cm t ho 
bland go i; seems not too high 1 o estimate that about half of the mhabnnuis Are infected with 
libia dreadful disease which without modem treatment takes a course almost identical iq that 
of syphilid when not treated* and as Major D r Souxa says it i hreatens to ext erminate the inhabit¬ 
ants, I am grateful to Major EFSouxa for hb kind co-ojiaratiQu in placing Dr. Damodaram 
Naidu ai mv dkjjosal during my vkifc to s liese islands for without this oo-operatitm the extent 
of Use disease would not have come to light. Dr. Niddu having been previously in East Africa 
where the disease La noi uncommon* rtrcogirifcttJ it at «, It is to bo regretted that owing to 
the diffi culty of keeled I nmspurt and s he abort i inut at our disposal we were unable to visit all the 
out lying village of the dlflaren t group*. It k how ever desirable thi*! an extensive tUU he 
mado in t he near fm ure by a modic&l otfserr so thai t he disease may at any nil e be kepi within 
limits if not entirely exterminated- The number of small cuilirm with t he ramaum of the hones 
of deceased relations in the different hula, b l o 12 in number, j*I*o judical e tho high death ta1e p 
mon* of them had probably died within the Iml yea r or t wo. for if is usual for the remains to bo 
thrown into a common ossuary periodically at the ossuary feast. 


M. C, C. BONINGTON. 
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